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Unrestricted Warfare 


Introduction by Al Santoli 


“Whether it be the intrusions of hackers, a major explosion at the World 
Trade Center, or a bombing attack by bin Laden, all of these greatly exceed 
the frequency bandwidths understood by the American military. ... This 
is because they have never taken into consideration and have even refused 
to consider means that are contrary to tradition and to select measures of 
operation other than military means.” 

—Unrestricted Warfare , in the Chapter titled “New Methodology of 
War Games,” page 122. 

“The inferior can defeat the superior.” 

—General Fu Quamyou, chief of staff, China People’s Liberation 
Army, cited in China Dehates the Future Security Environment, Na¬ 
tional Defense University Press, Washington, D.C. 

On September 11, 2001, Americans and the world witnessed one of the 
most horrific acts ever to take place on American soil. 

Our media and government were quick to declare the acts of that day 
as simply “terrorism” by a nationless group known as al-Qaeda. 

By reading Chinas military manual Unrestricted Warfare , you will 
learn that the events of September 11 were not a random act perpetrated 
by independent agents. 

Instead, Chinese military planners believe that terrorism is just one 
of the many tools at the hands of nations and their terrorist allies to wage 
total war against the United States. 


vii 
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I, is probably not coincidental that on pages 121-122! of Unrestricted 
Warfare you find that China's military planners predicted attacks on the 
World Trade Center by terrorist groups some three year before September11. 
In the same paragraph, Osama bin Laden is named as one of the likely 

perpetrators: 


The vast majority of development plans of the present American mil- 
itarv, such as those of the army for the 21st century, are all focused 
upon dealing with an enemy with convent,onal heavy armor, and if the 
United States encounters an enemy w,th low-level technology, an 
intermediate-level enemy, or one with equ,valent power a the begin- 
ning of the next century, then the problem of.nsuffic.en,-frequency 
bandwidth will possibly occur. Actually, with the next century having 
still no, ye, arrived, the American military has already encountered 
trouble from insufficient-frequency bandwidth brought on by the 
three above-mentioned types of enemies. Whether ,t be the mtms.ons 
of hackers, a major explosion a, the World Trade Center, or a bomb¬ 
ing attack bv bin Laden, all of these greatly exceed the frequency 
bandwidth* understood by the American miktaiy.... Th,s ,s bccau e 
they have never taken into consideration and have even refosed to 
consider means that are contrary to tradition and to select measures o 
operation other than military means. 


This passage is remarkable in that Unrestricted Warfare was published in 
1999 by the People’s Liberation Army Literature and Arts Pubhshmg 
House—more than three years before the September 11 attacks. 

Several times in Unrestricted Warfare, China’s military planners sug¬ 
gested ways that terrorists in general, and bin Laden specifically, cou 

wage a new, unrestricted war against America. 

Though decent people around the world recoiled in horror as t ey 
witnessed the video of two civilian airliners crashing purposefully into the 
Twin Towers, in China the terrorist acts were greeted with applause by t e 

official state media. ^ 

Soon after September 11, London’s Telegraph reported that “the Chi¬ 
nese state-run propaganda machine is cashing in on the terror attacks. • • 
producing books, films and video games glorifying the strikes as a hum 
bling blow against an arrogant nation.” 

The Telegraph quoted Communist Party officials as saying that P res 
ident Jiang Zemin has obsessively watched and re-watched pictures of the 
aircraft crashing in the World Trade Center.” 
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Jiang’s fascination with and glee over the attacks may he explained by 
the narration in a documentary produced by Beijing Television entitled 
Attack America. 

The narrator tells the Chinese people, as video shows the jets crash¬ 
ing into the buildings: “This is the America the whole world has wanted 
to see. Blood debts have been repaid in blood. America has bombed other 
countries and used its hegemony to deny the natural rights of others with¬ 
out paying the price.” 


The New War Against America 

Perhaps another reason Jiang and China’s official media are touting the 
success of the September 11 attacks is their own pride that China’s new 
military doctrine, so well expressed in Unrestricted Warfare and so specifi¬ 
cally advocated in the idea of bin Laden bombing the World Trade Cen¬ 
ter, seems to have worked. 

Unrestricted Warfare is well known to the Central Intelligence 
Agency as well as to America’s national security establishment. The book 
was translated by the federal government for study, yet it has gotten little 
mention by Congress or the media. 

In light of the events of September 11 and the new war on terrorism, 
Unrestricted Warfare needs to be discussed and explored by policy makers 
and citizens at every level. 

Unrestricted Warfare was written by two brilliant authors, both senior 
colonels in China’s People’s Liberation Army (PLA), Qiao Liang and 
Wang Xiangsui. 

Qiao and Wang’s work comes as a result of the PLA’s fascination and 
obsession with America’s remarkable success in defeating Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s army during the Gulf War of 1990-1991. 

Unrestricted Warfare reveals how nations like China, faced with an 
American military so technologically advanced, can overcome this advan¬ 
tage and defeat the enemy. 

The “enemy” target of Unrestricted Warfare is simply the United States. 

One point of significant conflict between China and the U.S. is the 
issue of Taiwan. While China has said that it seeks to acquire Taiwan by 
peaceful means, it has not ruled out force, even if the U.S. comes to Tai¬ 
wan’s aid. 
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f’Viina s defense minister, General Chi Haotian, was 
, nf the Taiwan dispute, as saying: War [with the 

S kTne'rititwe «nnot , T* - « the Cb, 
" ‘ led forces musr control the initiative m .s wan ... We must be 

prepared to fight for one year, two years, or even g 

In a brief foreword to this book provided to U. S intelligence agen¬ 
cies the editors note that Unrestricted Warfare offers an advocacy of a mul- 
rirude of means, both military and particularly non-mrhtary, to stake ar the 

United States during times of conflict.” uric 

In a published interview, author Qiao explained how that U.S. could 

be attacked. He said, “[T]he first rule of unrestricted warfare is that there 

are no rules, with nothing forbidden. 

Adopting ancient martial arts theory and practice to the high-tech 

era, the authors explain how “the strong can be defeated by the weak” 
through merciless unconventional methods. As examples, the authors 
make repeated references to enemies of Western society such as Colom¬ 
bian drug lords and the Italian Mafia, the poison gas attack in the Tokyo 
subway, and “new terrorist” Osama bin Laden and his shadowy network. 
They also champion the skill with which George Soros used “economic at¬ 
tacks” on monetary systems to infiltrate and then take down the economies 
of entire countries. 

The doctrine of total war outlined in Unrestricted Warfare clearly 
demonstrates that the People s Republic of China is preparing to confront 
the United States and our allies by conducting “asymmetrical” or multidi¬ 
mensional attacks on almost every aspect of our social, economic, and po¬ 
litical life. 


This new form of warfare, which borrows from the ancient wisdom 
of Sun Tzu and his doctrines of surprise and deception, also employs civil¬ 
ian technology as military weapons “without morality” and with “no lim¬ 
its in order to break the will of democratic societies. 

Americans observed the first major exercise of this new war concept 
when civilian jets were turned into flying bombs. 

The authors discovered that the American military’s obsession with 
expensive high-tech precision weapons, so well deployed during the 

ulf War, has deluded American military planners into a false sense ot 
superiority. 
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As the authors explain, America’s vulnerabilities became more no¬ 
ticeable in subsequent theaters of low-intensity conflict. In Somalia, the 
terrorist attacks in North Africa, and the first attack on the World Trade 
Center, as well as the penetration of sensitive governmental and economic 
sector Internet sites by amateur computer hackers, America’s defense ca¬ 
pabilities were relatively ineffective. 

Colonels Qiao and Wang recommend a combination of low- and 
high-tech means to create “a new track of war in the [21st] century, and 
given to principles with which professional [Western] military people are 
unfamiliar.” 

They champion the art of “asymmetrical warfare.” High-tech com¬ 
puter hackers have contributed to blurring the distinction between soldier 
and civilian. 

The more traditional practice of urban terror warfare, as practiced by 
“Chechnya vs. Russia, Somalia vs. the United States, Northern Ireland 
guerrillas vs. Britain, and Islamic Jihad vs. the entire West,” is a means to 
impose “a huge psychological shock to the adversary.” 

Political victory for “the weak” is made possible by causing the pow¬ 
erful West to blindly use “conventional measures as its main combat 
strength ... like a big elephant charging into a china shop. It is at a loss as 
to what to do, and unable to make use of the power it has.” 

The events of September 11 and the American reaction illustrate this 
point. 

Intelligence estimates that the attacks on the World Trade Center 
and Pentagon cost al-Qaeda approximately $1 million. Yet the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment has already spent billions of dollars on its new war on terrorism. 
Operations in Afghanistan alone cost U.S. taxpayers $1 billion monthly. 

If al-Qaeda and other groups force the U.S. to spend $1 million for 
every dollar spent by those waging asymmetrical warfare, they could 
quickly bankrupt the U.S. Treasury. 


Many Forms of Total War 

Terrorism may be the most transparent form of total war, but it is just one 
of the many forms of unconventional warfare identified for use against the 
United States by Unrestricted Warfare. 
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Unm ,ruud Warfare identifies these forms as: 

. -Financial wartime [in which a country is subjugated without 
a drop of blood being spilled)' means entering and subvert¬ 
ing banking and stock markets and manipulating the value of 
a targeted currency. 

. “Smuggling warfare” means sabotagmg a rival country’s 
economy by flooding its markets with illegal goods, and 
jeopardizing a local economy by flooding the market with pi- 
rated products. 

• “Cultural warfare” means influencing the cultural biases 
of a targeted country by imposing your own cultural view¬ 
points. 

• “Drug warfare” means flooding illicit drugs across national 
borders and breaking down the fabric of a society through 
their use. 

• “Media and fabrication warfare” means manipulating foreign 
media, either by compromising or intimidating journalists or 
getting access to another country’s airwaves and imposing 
your own national perspectives. 

• “Technological warfare [creating monopolies by setting 
standards independently]” means gaining control of or hav¬ 
ing an edge in particular vital technologies that can be used 
in both peace and wartime. 

• “Resources warfare” means gaining control of scarce natural 
resources and being able to control or manipulate their access 
and market value. 

Psychological warfare” means imposing one’s national inter¬ 
est by dominating a rival nation’s perception of its own 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Network warfare [venturing out in secret and concealing 
one s identity in a type of warfare that is virtually impossible 
to guard against] means dominating or subverting transna¬ 
tional information systems. 

Internadonal law warfare means joining international or 
m tinational organizations in order to subvert their policies 
and the interpretation of legal rulings. 
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• “Environmental warfare” means weakening or subjugating a 
rival nation by despoiling or altering its natural environment. 

• “Economic aid warfare” means controlling a targeted coun¬ 
try through aid dependency. 

I he authors believe that in total war, many or all of these forms can be de¬ 
ployed in combination against the U.S., and they devote an entire chapter 
(Chapter 7, “ Fen Thousand Methods Combined as One: Combinations 
1 hat Transcend Boundaries,” pp. 153-174) to the art of combining ele¬ 
ments ot these various forms of warfare. 


American Vulnerabilities 

The colonels describe the “most basic article” of ancient Chinese warfare, 
a technique they call the “side-principal rule.” In ancient times, this tech¬ 
nique referred to avoiding clashing with an enemy’s powerful sword in a 
frontal collision, at his point of strength, but rather using one’s sword to cut 
into the warrior's exposed side. In other words, “to cut things apart with¬ 
out one’s sword being damaged.” 

For America, which increasingly embraces a “globalist” future, our 
vulnerabilities involve areas of global economics, communications, infor¬ 
mation and culture that we consider to be nonmilitary in nature. 

“When people begin to lean toward and rejoice in the reduced use of 
military force to resolve conflicts,” the authors warn, “war will be reborn in 
another form and in another arena, becoming an instrument of enormous 
power in the hands of those who harbor intentions of controlling other 
countries or regions.” 

The authors point out that the Western military has not yet fully un¬ 
derstood the utilization of private or multinational corporations as instru¬ 
ments of warfare. 

This is borne out in recent events, such as the relative ease with which 
Chinese companies owned or controlled by the Communist government or 
its allies have entered American capital markets. During the past decade, 
scores of Chinese companies, from large state-run oil conglomerates to 
small Internet start-up firms, have been listed. 

In addition, numerous front companies for the Chinese military have 
been actively involved in stealing American dual-use technologies, as well 
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• i , , rl ,i, through I Kon K and " ,lu ' r trans- 
as smuggling restricted materials h 

sh.pnu;,.. ,nt ‘^ h r ^ ort o( the U.s. House Select Committee „„ 
Ihejanu. . Militarv/Commercial Concerns With the Rto- 

plet Republic of ChL (popularly known as the Cox Commission) cited 

- Chinese companies involved in either stealing, llle- 
numerous instances ot Chine f . . . it . 

1 . . „ rr jrirallv sensitive American dual-use tech- 

gally acquiring, or diverting critically sen* 

oologies to military production facilities in China. 

' |, i, also exemplified by the lack of nattonal security concern ,n 
Washington when Beijing cronies, such as Li Ka-shing and Ins H utchison 
Whampoa Ltd. corporation gained control of strategic ports in the West. 
Currently, I lutchison Whampoa operates the Panama Canal and controls 
the Balboa and Cristobal ports at each end of the canal. 

The Clinton administration turned a blind eye to the national security 
implications of the Chinese takeover ot the Panama Canal, not to mention 
Hutchison Whampoa’s construction of the largest sea and air facility in the 
Western world, just 60 miles from the U.S. in Freeport, Bahamas. 

Unrestricted Warfare suggests that war with the U.S. can begin with 
bribing American officials to gain their objectives. 

The art of buying off politicians in foreign governments did not 
begin with “Chinagate” and China’s apparent bribes to Bill Clinton, 
though the incidents are perhaps the most egregious of public treason in 
the history of our republic. 

The Chinagate scandal first surfaced in 1997, when it was published, 
and confirmed by U.S. sources, that President Clinton had legally author¬ 
ized the transfer of America’s most guarded ballistic missile technology by 
the Loral Corporation, though there was evidence the technology was at 
first illegally transferred. 

Before the Clinton authorization, China’s missiles were wildly inac¬ 
curate, with a greater likelihood of exploding soon after launch than upon 
reaching their targets. But with the assistance of President Clinton, C hina 
now has missiles as accurate as ours. 


In return, President Clinton’s 1996 campaign received, according to 
the I BI, more than $10 million in illegal Chinese donations. 1 he head of 
he Loral Corporation, Bernard Schwartz, also was the single largest soft 
money donor to Clinton and the DNC, personally giving over $1 million 
during the Clinton presidency'. 
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Perhaps the authors of Unrestricted, Warfare were cognizant of the 
success of Chinese payments to President Clinton when they advocated 
bribery as a form of total war. 

As the authors note: “The legislatures of countries with represen¬ 
tative forms of government cannot evade encirclement by lobbying groups. 
. .. Actually the practice [of buying off politicians to control their perfor¬ 
mance] was seen long ago in ancient China. In the war between the Chu 
and the Han at the end of the Qin Dynasty [209-202 B.C.] Liu Bang gave 
Chen Ping a great deal of money in order to defeat Xiang Yu off the bat¬ 
tlefield. [Rebel general Liu Bang ousted Xiang Yu, who had previously won 
the fight to succeed the Qin Dynasty.]” 


China’s Al-Qaeda Connection 

Osama bin Laden and his aides may have accidentally come upon the book 
Unrestricted Warfare and decided to put into practice its principles. But the 
likelihood is that China played a larger role than widely believed in school¬ 
ing the al-Qaeda in the total war principles of Unrestricted Warfare. 

In June 2002, The Washington Times reported that U.S. intelligence 
has confirmed that before the September 11 attacks, China’s military pro¬ 
vided training for Afghanistan’s Taliban and its al-Qaeda supporters. 

In reporting the dramatic intelligence finding in The Washington 
Times , Bill Gertz, the premier American national security journalist, adds, 
the information was “surprising to U.S. intelligence officials ... [who] do 
not know why the Chinese provided the military training to Islamic radi¬ 
cals.” Had American officials quickly forgotten Unrestricted Warfare ? Or 
would they not be reminded of the dark future the book portends for 
America? 

Colonels Qiao and Wang state that “in the . . . post-modern, post¬ 
industrial age, warfare will not be totally dismantled. It has only re-invaded 
society in a more complex, more extensive, more concealed, and more sub¬ 
tle manner ... using all means, including armed force or non-armed force, 
military and non-military, and lethal and non-lethal means to compel the 
enemy [the West] to accept one’s interests.” 

After reading this profound doctrinal treatise, one may come to the 
conclusion that we owe a debt of gratitude to the People’s Liberation Army 
Literature and Arts Publishing House. For through this disturbing text, 
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Translator’s Note 


1 he following editor’s note was offered bv the translators who prepared this 
manuscript in English for review by the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency and other U.S. national security departments. 

Please note: 

The following selections are taken from Unrestricted Warfare , a book 
published in China in February 1999 which proposes tactics for develop¬ 
ing countries, in particular China, to compensate for their military inferi¬ 
ority' vis-a-vis the United States during a high-tech war. The selections in¬ 
clude the table of contents, preface, afterword, and biographical 
information about the authors printed on the cover. The book was written 
by two PLA senior colonels from the younger generation of Chinese mil¬ 
itary officers and was published by the PLA Literature and Arts Publish¬ 
ing House in Beijing, suggesting that its release was endorsed by at least 
some elements of the PLA leadership. This impression was reinforced bv 
an interview with Qiao and laudatory review of the book carried by the 
party youth league’s official daily, Zhongguo Qingnian Bao, on 28 June. 

Published prior to the bombing of China’s embassy in Belgrade, the 
book has recently drawn the attention of both the Chinese and Western 
press for its advocacy of a multitude of means, both military and particu¬ 
larly non-military’, to strike at the United States during times of conflict. 
Hacking into websites, targeting financial institutions, using the media, 
and conducting terrorism and urban warfare are among the methods pro¬ 
posed. In the Zhongguo Qingnian Bao interview, Qiao was quoted as stat- 


xvii 
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. , „ th , firs t rule of unrestricted warfare is that there are no rul es 
nothing forbidden.” Elaborating on this idea, he asserted that strong 
X would not use the same approach against weak countries b ecause 
•strong countries make the rules while nsmg ones break them and ex p I oit 
loopholes.... The United States breaks UN rules] and makes new 0 „e s 
when these rules don’t suit [its purposes], but it has to observe its own rules 
or the whole world will not trust it.” (see FBIS translation of the interview, 
OW2807114599) 


Pan American Publisher’s edition: This original translation of Unrestricted 
Warfare contains inconsistencies in style and spelling. Adhering to the 
translation as closely as possible, the editor has made changes only where 
necessary to clarify or to correct egregious misspellings. Numbers and text 
in brackets are translators’ notes. 
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Everyone who has lived through the last decade of the 20th century will 
have profound sense of the changes in the world. We don’t believe that 
there is anyone who would claim that there has been any decade in history 

• J J 

in which the changes have been greater than those of this decade. Natu¬ 
rally, the causes behind the enormous changes are too numerous to men¬ 
tion, but there are only a few reasons that people bring up repeatedly. One 
of those is the Gulf War. 

One war changed the world. Linking such a conclusion to a war 
which occurred one time in a limited area and which only lasted 42 days 

J J 

seems like something of an exaggeration. However, that is indeed what the 
facts are, and there is no need to enumerate one by one all the new words 
that began to appear after 17 January 1991. It is only necessary to cite the 
former Soviet Union, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Kosovo, cloning, Microsoft, 
hackers, the Internet, the Southeast Asian financial crisis, the euro, as well 
as the world’s final and only superpower—the United States. These are suf¬ 
ficient. They pretty much constitute the main subjects on this planet for 
the past decade. 

However, what we want to say is that all these are related to that war, 
either directly or indirectly. However, we definitely do not intend to mythi¬ 
cize war, particularly not a lopsided war in which there was such a great dif¬ 
ference in the actual power of the opposing parties. Precisely the contrary. 
In our in-depth consideration of this war, which changed the entire world 
in merely half a month, we have also noted another fact, which is that war 
itself has now been changed. We discovered that, from those wars which 
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could be described in glorious and dominating :e ns, the after math 
1 acne of what it has been possible to achieve to date m the hi storv „ f 
iri'ire that war, which people originally felt was one of the m™. 
ei'nt roles to be played out on the world stage, has at one strokt 


'nipop. 


seat of a B actor. 

A war which changed the world ultimately changed war itself. This 
is truly fantastic, yet it also causes people to ponder deeply. No, what we are 
referring to are not changes in the instruments of war, the technology 0 f 
war, the modes of war, or the forms of war. What we are referring to is'the 
function of warfare. Who could imagine that an insufferably arrogant 
actor, whose appearance has changed the entire plot, suddenly finds that he 
himself is actually the last person to play this unique role. Furthermore, 
without waiting for him to leave the stage, he has already been told that 
there is no great likelihood that he will again handle an A role, at least not 
a central role in which he alone occupies center stage. What kind of feel¬ 


ing would this be? 

Perhaps those who feel this most deeply are the Americans, who 
probably should be counted as among the few who want to play all the 
roles, including savior, fireman, world policeman, and an emissary of peace, 
etc. In the aftermath of “Desert Storm,” Uncle Sam has not been able to 
again achieve a commendable victory. Whether it was in Somalia or 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, this has invariably been the case. In particular, in the 
most recent action in which the United States and Britain teamed up to 
carry out air attacks on Iraq, it was the same stage, the same method, and 
the same actors, but there was no way to successfully perform the magnif¬ 
icent drama that had made such a profound impression eight years earlier. 
Faced with political, economic, cultural, diplomatic, ethnic, and religious 
issues, etc., that are more complex than they are in the minds of most ot 
the military men in the world, the limitations of the military means, which 
had heretofore always been successful, suddenly became apparent. How¬ 
ever, in the age of “might makes right”—and most of the history of this 
century falls into this period—these were issues which did not constitute a 
P ,. em '^ c problem is that the U.S.-led multinational forces brought 
period 00 t0 3 C *° SC * n ^ esert re &* on °f"Kuwait, thus beginning a < 1C " 

m f f F csent n * s st ill hard to see if this age will lead to the unempk’) 
k c numbers of military personnel, nor will it cause war to ' jn 
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ish from tins world. All these are still undetermined. The only point which 
is certain is that, from this point on, war will no longer be what it was orig¬ 
inally \\ huh is to say that, it in the days to come mankind has no choice 
but to engage in war, it can no longer he carried out in the ways with which 
we are familiar. It is impossible tor us to deny the impact on human soci- 
et\ and its soul ot the new motivations represented by economic freedom, 
the concept ot human rights, and the awareness ot environmental protec¬ 
tion, hut it is certain that the metamorphosis ot warfare will have a more 
complex backdrop. Otherwise, the immortal bird ot warfare will not be 
able to attain nirvana when it is on the verge of decline: When people 
begin to lean toward and rejoice in the reduced use ot military force to re- 
s olve conflicts, war will be reborn in another form and in another arena, be¬ 
coming an instrument ot enormous power in the hands ot all those who 
harbor intentions of controlling other countries or regions. In this sense, 
there i" reason tor us to maintain that the financial attack bv George Soros 
on Hast Asia, the terrorist attack on the IJ.S. embassy by Usama Bin 
l aden, the gas attack on the Tokyo subway by the disciples of the Aum 
Shinri Kvo, and the havoc wreaked by the likes of Morris Jr. on the Inter¬ 
net, in which the degree ot destruction is by no means second to that of a 
war. represent semi-warfare, quasi-warfare, and sub-warfare, that is, the 
embryonic form of another kind ot warfare. 

But whatever you call them, they cannot make us more optimistic 
than in the past. We have no reason for optimism. This is because the re¬ 
duction ot the functions of warfare in a pure sense does not mean at all that 
war has ended. Even in the so-called post-modern, post-industrial age, 
warfare will not be totally dismantled. It has only re-invaded human soci- 
en in a more complex, more extensive, more concealed, and more subtle 
manner. It is as Byron said in his poem mourning Shellev, “Nothing has 
happened, he has only undergone a sea change.” War which has undergone 
the changes of modern technology and the market system will be launched 
even more in atypical forms. In other words, while we are seeing a relative 
reduction in military violence, at the same time we definitely are seeing an 
increase in political, economic, and technological violence. However, re¬ 
gardless ot the form the violence takes, war is war, and a change in the ex¬ 
ternal appearance docs not keep any war from abiding by the principles of 
war. 

It we acknowledge that the new principles of war are no longer “using 
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. t , ;0 mpel the enemy to suhnttt to one s w ll. bu, rather 
armed force to ^ armed force or non-armed force, mil itan . anJ 
-using all means, me , etha l means to compel the enemy , 0 ac . 

non-military, and lethal 

cept one’s interests change in war and a change in the mod 

This represents cha g. ^ has w to thc change? What k,„J 

of war occas ' one • Whc| , c arc the changes headed.- How does one f acc 
„t changes are ■ that this book attempts to touch on and 

'r,:, *r aL It is also our motivation in deciding to write this 


ace 

„•> rVtk is the topic tnai mw —-r —on and 

these changes. ^ ^ our motivation in deciding to write tins book. 

SH [Written on 17 January 1999, the 8th anniversary of the outbreak 
the Gulf War] 


<ot 
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Part One 


On New Warfare 


"Although ancient states were great, they inevitably perished 
when they were fond of war "—Sima Rangju 


Technology is the Totem of Modern Man w 

Stirred by the warm breeze of utilitarianism, it is not surprising that 
technology is more in favor with people than science is. The age of great 
scientific discoveries had already been left behind before Einstein’s time. 
However, modern man is increasingly inclined to seeing all his dreams 
come true during his lifetime. This causes him, when betting on his 
own future, to prostrate himself and expect wonders from technology 
through a 1000-power concave lens. In this way, technology has achieved 
startling and explosive developments in a rather short period of time, and 
this has resulted in innumerable benefits for mankind, which is anxious 
for quick success and instant rewards. However, we proudly term this tech¬ 
nological progress, not realizing that at this time we have already consigned 
ourselves to a benighted technological age in which we have lost our 
hearts t 2 l. 

Technology today is becoming increasingly dazzling and uncontrol¬ 
lable. Bell Labs and Sony continue to put out novel toys, Bill Gates opens 
new “Windows” each year, and “Dolly,” the cloned sheep, proves that 
mankind is now planning to take the place of God the Creator. The fear¬ 
some Russian-built SU-27 fighter has not been put to use on any battle¬ 
field, and already the SU-35 has emerged to strike a pose I 3 ), but whether 
or not, once it has exhausted its time in the limelight, the SU-35 will be 
able to retire having rendered meritorious service is still a matter of con¬ 
siderable doubt. Technology is like “magic shoes” on the feet of mankind, 
and after the spring has been wound tightly by commercial interests, peo- 
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beat that they set Edison ^ ncar i y synon ymous with great tech- 

The names W technological masters to name their 

nical inve„..om^ However, from then on, the siruatm 

£5 'nd t e lntless and varied technologtcal discoveries of the p ast 
= or so makes it difficult for the appearance of any new technology 
total on any self-importance in the realm of human hfe. Whtle ,t may be 
said that the formulations of “the age of the steam eng,ne and the age „f 
electrification can be said to be names which reflect the realities of the 
time today, with all kinds of new technology continuously beating against 
the banks of the age so that people scarcely have the time to accord them 
brief acclaim while being overwhelmed by an even higher and newer wave 
of technology, the age in which an era could be named for a single new 
technology or a single inventor has become a thing of the past. This is the 
reason why, if one calls the current era the “nuclear age” or the “informa¬ 
tion age,” it will still give people the impression that you are using one 
aspect to typify the whole situation. There is absolutely no doubt that the 
appearance of information technology has been good news for human civ¬ 
ilization. This is because it is the only thing to date that — 1 1 ' 


fusing greater energy into the technological “plague” that has been released 
from Pandoras box, and at the same time it also provides a magic charm as 
a means of controlling it [technology]. It is just that, at present, there is still 
a question of who in turn will have a magic charm with which to control it 
[information technology]. The pessimistic viewpoint is that, if this tech¬ 
nolog)’ develops in a direction which cannot be controlled by man, ulti¬ 
mately it will turn mankind into its victim M. However, this frightening 
conclusion is totally incapable of reducing people s ardor for it. The opti¬ 
mistic prospects that it displays itself are intensely seductive for mankind, 
which has a thirst for technical progress. After all, its unique features of ex¬ 
changing and sharing represent the light of intelligence which we can hope 
will lead mankind out of the barbarism of technology, although this is still 
not sufficient to make us like those futurists who cannot see the forest tor 
the trees, and who use its name to label the entire age. Its characteristics 
are preciscl) what keep it from being able to replace the various technolo- 
gi tat we already have in great quantity, that are just emerging, or which 
t to be born, particularly those such as biotechnology, materials 
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technology, and nanotechnology, these technologies which have a symbi¬ 
otic relationship with information technology in which they rely on and 
promote one another. Over the past 300 years, people have long since be¬ 
come accustomed to blindly falling in love with the new and discarding the 
old in the realm of technology, and the endless pursuit of new technology 
has become a panacea to resolve all the difficult questions of existence. In¬ 
fatuated with it, people have gradually gone astray. Just as one will often 
commit ten other mistakes to cover up one, to solve one difficult problem 
people do not hesitate to bring ten more on themselves l s l. For example, for 
a more convenient means of transportation, people invented cars, but a 
long string of problems followed closely on the heels of the automobile— 
mining and smelting, mechanical processing, oil extraction, rubber refin¬ 
ing, and road-building, etc., which in turn required a long string of techni¬ 
cal means to solve, until ultimately it led to pollution of the environment, 
destroying resources, taking over farmland, traffic accidents, and a host of 
thornier problems. In the long run, comparing the original goal of using 
cars for transportation with these derivative problems, it almost seems 
unimportant. In this way, the irrational expansion of technology causes 
mankind to continually lose his goals in the complex ramifications of the 
tree of technology, losing his way and forgetting how to get back. We may 
as well dub this phenomenon the “ramification effect.” Fortunately, at this 
time, modern information technology made its appearance. We can say 
with certainty that this is the most important revolution in the history of 
technology. Its revolutionary significance is not merely in that it is a brand 
new technology itself, but more in that it is a kind of bonding agent which 
can lightly penetrate the layers of barriers between technologies and link 
various technologies which appear to be totally unrelated. Through its 
bonding, not only is it possible to derive numerous new technologies which 
are neither one thing nor the other while they also represent this and that, 
and furthermore it also provides a kind of brand new approach to the rela¬ 
tionship between man and technology. Only from the perspective of 
mankind can mankind clearly perceive the essence of technology as a tool, 
and only then can he avoid becoming a slave to technology—to the tool— 
during the process of resolving the difficult problems he faces in his exis¬ 
tence. Mankind is completely capable of fully developing his own powers 
of imagination so that, when each technology is used its potential is ex¬ 
hausted, and not being like a bear breaking off corncobs, only able to con- 
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• tia ilv use new technology to replace the old. Today, the mdependent Us . 

dual technologies is now becorntng more and more uni maginab * 
The mergence of information technology has presented endless p^ 
Ss for match-ups involving various old and new technolog.es and a mo 
new and advanced technologies. Countless facts have demonstrated , ha , 
the integrated use of technology is able to promote soctal progress morc 
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than even the discovery ot the technology K 
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ing the rising globalization trend, while the globalization trend i n turn i s 
accelerating the process of the general fusion of technology, and tl 
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basic characteristic ol our age. 

This characteristic will inevitably project its features on every direc¬ 
tion of the age, and naturally the realm of war will he no exception. No 
military force that thirsts for modernization can get by without nurturing 
new technolog)', while the demands of war have always been the mid¬ 
wife of new technology. During the Gulf War, more than 500 kinds of 
new and advanced technology of the '80s ascended the stage to strike a 
pose, making the war simply seem like a demonstration site for new 
weaponry. However, the thing that left a profound impression on people 
was not the new weaponry per se, hut was rather the trend of systemiza- 
tion in the development and use of the weapons. Like the “Patriots” inter¬ 
cepting the “Scuds,” it seemed as simple as shooting birds with a shotgun, 
while in fact it involved numerous weapons deployed over more than halt 
the globe: After a DSP satellite identified a target, an alarm was sent to a 
ground station in Australia, which was then sent to the central command 


post in Riyadh through the U.S. Cheyenne Mountain command post, after 
which the Patriot operators were ordered to take their battle stations, all 
of which took place in the mere 90-second alarm stage, relying on numer¬ 
ous relavs and coordination of space-based systems and C3I systems, truh 
a >hot heard round the world.” The real-time coordination of numerous 
weapons over great distances created an unprecedented combat capability 
and this was precisely something that was unimaginable prior to the enier 
gence of information technology. While it may be said that the emergence 
o individual weapons prior to World War II was still able to trigger a mil' 
ry evolution, today no one is capable of dominating the scene alone. 
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\\ 'ar in the age of technological integration and globalization has 
eliminated the right of weapons to label war and, with regard to the new 
starting point, has realigned the relationship ol weapons to war, while the 
appearance of weapons of new concepts, and particularly new concepts ol 
weapons, has gradually blurred the face of war. Does a single “hacker” at¬ 
tack count as a hostile act or not? Can using financial instruments to de¬ 
stroy a country’s economy be seen as a battle? Did CNN s broadcast ol an 
exposed corpse of a U.S. soldier in the streets of Mogadishu shake the de¬ 
termination of the Americans to act as the world’s policeman, thereby al¬ 
tering the world’s strategic situation? And should an assessment of 
wartime actions look at the means or the results? Obviously, proceeding 
with the traditional definition ol war in mind, there is no longer any way 
to answer the above questions. When we suddenly realize that all these 
non-war actions may be the new factors constituting future warlare, we 
have to come up with a new name for this new lorm ol war: Warlare which 
transcends all boundaries and limits, in short: unrestricted warfare. 

If this name becomes established, this kind ol war means that all 
means will be in readiness, that intormation will be omnipresent, and the 
battlefield will be everywhere. It means that all weapons and technology 
can be superimposed at will, it means that all the boundaries lying between 
the two worlds ol war and non-war, ol military and non-military, will be 
totally destroyed, and it also means that many of the current principles ol 
combat will be modified, and even that the rules of war may need to be 
rewritten. 

However, the pulse of the God of War is hard to take. If you want 
to discuss war, particularly the war that will break out tomorrow evening or 
the morning of the day after tomorrow, there is only one way, and that is to 
determine its nature with bated breath, carefully feeling the pulse of the 
God of War today. 


Notes 

[ 1J In Man and Technology , O. Spengler stated that “like God, our father, technology 
is eternal and unchanging, like the son of God, it will save mankind, and like the 
Holv Spirit, it shines upon us.” The philosopher Spengler’s worship for technol¬ 
ogy, which was just like that ol a theologian for God, was nothing but a manifes- 
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ration of another type of ignorance as man entered the great age of i n j Us 
which increasingly flourished in the post-industrial age. ' ,,llsr n. 

[2] In this regard, the French philosopher and scientist Jean Ladrihre has 
viewpoint. He believes that science and technology have a destructive eft • ^ ^ 
well as a gliding effect on culture. Under the combined effects of these rw '' ^ 
very difficult for mankind to maintain a clear-headed assessment of teeln | ^ ^ 
and we are constantly oscillating between the two extremes of technical ft 

and “anti-science" movements. Bracing oneself to read through his The ^ 
Presented to Cultures by Science and Technology, in which the writing is ahsrru | V 
the thinking recondite, may be helpful in observing the impact of techno] ” 
the mam aspects of human society from a broader perspective. 

[3] Although the improvement of beyond visual range (BVR) weapons his ,| r j 
brought about enormous changes in the basic concepts of air combat ;1 ftcr ]] 
said and done it has not completely eliminated short-range combat The SU r~ 
which is capable of “cobra" maneuvers and the SU-35, which is capable of 1 “ho. 
moves. are the most outstanding fighter aircraft to date. 

i.4i F. G. Ronge [as published 1715 2706 1396 2706] is the sharpest of the technolog¬ 
ical pessimists. As early as 1939, Ronge had recognized the series of problems that 
modern technology brings with it, including the growth of technological control 
and the threat of environmental problems. In his view, technology has already he- 
vome an unmatched, diabolical force. It has not only taken over nature, it has also 
stripped away mans freedom. In Being and Time, Martin Heidegger termed tech¬ 
nology an “outstanding absurdity," calling for man to return to nature in order to 
avoid technology, which posed the greatest threat. The most famous technological 
optimists were [Norbert] Wiener and Steinbuch. In Wieners Cybernetics, God and 
Robots and The Human Use of Human Beings and Steinbuchs The Information So¬ 
ciety, Philosophy and Cybernetics, and other such works, we can see the bright 
prospects that they describe for human society, driven by technology. 

1 TV ^ rCn ^ e ^ S The Arrogance op Humanism, he cites numerous exam- 
^ 0 Tle^-'er, Schwartz states that “the resolution of one problem may 

, i j ^ ° U ^ nCW P r °blems, ar >d these problems may ultimately preclude 
r at M of resolution.” In Rational Consciousness, Rene Dibo [as published 3583 
03, , 6611 0590] also discusses a similar phenomenon. 

fK /' °J Sctence andth < Future of Mankind, E. Shulman points out that “dur- 
i , ^ ^ evc ^°P nien f of modern culture, which is based on the explosive 

mulr'T • r ° m °^ Crn tcc hnology, we arc increasingly faced with the fact of 

to JT P ry COOperation • • • * “ ^possible for one 'special branch of science 
guide our practice in a sufficiently scientific manner." 


[5] 


[ 6 ] 
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Chapter 1 


The Weapons Revolution 
Which Invariably Comes First 

“As soon as technological advances may be applied to military goals, and 
furthermore are already used for military purposes, they almost immediately seem 
obligatory, and also often go against the will of the commanders in triggering 
changes or even revolutions in the modes of combat. ’’—Engels 

The weapons revolution invariably precedes the revolution in military af¬ 
fairs by one step, and following the arrival of a revolutionary weapon, the 
arrival of the revolution in military affairs is just a matter ol time. The his¬ 
tory of warfare is continually providing this kind ot proof: bronze or iron 
spears resulted in the infantry phalanx, and bows and arrows and stirrups 
provided new tactics for cavalry HI. Black powder cannons gave rise to a full 
complement of modern warfare modes . . . from the time when conical 
bullets and rifles 1 2 1 took to the battlefield as the vanguard of the age of tech¬ 
nology weapons straightaway stamped their names on the chest ol warfare. 
First, it was the enormous steel-clad naval vessels that ruled the seas, 
launching the “age ofbattleships,” then its brother the “tank” ruled land war¬ 
fare, after which the airplane dominated the skies, up until the atomic bomb 
was born, announcing the approach ol the “nuclear age.”Today, a multitude 
of new and advanced technology weapons continues to pour lorth, so that 
weapons have solemnly become the chief representative of war. When peo¬ 
ple discuss future warfare, they are already quite accustomed to using cer¬ 
tain weapons or certain technologies to describe it, calling it “electronic war¬ 
fare," “precision-weapons warfare,” and “information warfare.” Coasting 
along in their mental orbit, people have not yet noticed that a certain in¬ 
conspicuous yet very important change is stealthily approaching. 

No One Has the Right to Label Warfare 

The weapons revolution is a prelude to a revolution in military affairs. 
What is different than in the past is that the revolution in military allairs 
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that is coming Will no longer by dnven by one or two mdmdual w e 
Addition to continuing to sttmulate people to yearn for and be cha^ 
t „cw weapons, the numerous technology .overmens have al so ^ 
eradicated the mysteries of each kind of weapon. In the past, all 4 * 
needed was the invention of a few weapons or p.eces of equipment, ^ s 
the stirrup and the Maxim machine gun [3], and that was sufficient to a l te 
the form of war, whereas today upwards of 100 kinds of weapons are 
needed to make up a certain weapons system before it can have an overall 
effect on war. However, the more weapons are invented, the smaller an in¬ 
dividual weapon’s role in war becomes, and this is a paradox that is inher¬ 
ent in the relationship between weapons and war. Speaking in that sense 
other than the all-out use of nuclear weapons, a situation which is more 
and more unlikely and which may be termed nuclear war, none of the other 
weapons, even those that are extremely revolutionary in nature, possesses 
the right to label future warfare. Perhaps it is precisely because people rec¬ 
ognize this point that we then have formulations such as “high-tech war¬ 
fare" and “information warfare” PI, whose intent is to use the broad con¬ 
cept of technolog)' to replace the concept of specific weapons, using a 
fuzzy-iearning approach to resolve this knotty problem. However, it seems 
that this still is not the way to resolve the problem. 

When one delves deeply into this, the term “high technology” (5), 
which first appeared in the architectural industry in the United States, is in 
fact a bit vague. What constitutes high technology? What does it refer to? 
Logically speaking, high and low are only relative concepts. However, 
using an extremely mutable concept in this irrational manner to name war¬ 
fare, which is evolving endlessly, in itself constitutes a considerable prob* 
lem. When one generations high technology becomes low technology 
ith the passage of time, are we still prepared to again dub the new toys 
at continue to appear as being high tech? Or is it possible that, in todays 
o ogical explosion, this may result in confusion and trouble for us in 

. ^ an . us ‘ n g cac ^ new technology that appears? Not to mention the 
ques^n °t Just what shou l d be ^ ^ determine whether som e- 

sneeffir ! g ° r n °f. re 8 arc * t0 technology itself, each technology bas 
terdav’sS- WHiCh therefore means that each has its time limits. Yes- 
becom, rn “ ^ P ° SSibl y toda y’ s V while today s “new" will in turn 

; c ° mpared * - *-«» jl *. ^ ^ 

’ main battle weapons of the ’60s-~70 s ’t 
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“Abrams” tank, the “Apache” helicopter gunship, the F-117, the “Patriot” 
missiles, and the “Tomahawk” cruise missiles are high tech. However, laced 
with the B-2, the F-22, the “Comanche” helicopter, and the “J-Stars”joint- 
surveillance target-attack radar system, they in turn seem outmoded. It is 
as if to say there is the concept of high-tech weapons, which is a variable 
throughout, and which naturally becomes the title of the “bride.” Then, as 
the “flowers bloom each year, but the people change,” all that is left is the 
empty shell of a name, which is continually placed on the head ol the girl 
who is becoming the next “bride." Then, in the chain of warfare with its 
continuous links, each weapon can go from high to low and from new to 
old at any time and any place, with time’s arrow being unwilling to stop at 
any point; nor can any weapon occupy the throne of high technology tor 
long. Since this is the case, just what kind of high technology does this so- 
called high-tech warfare refer to? 

High technology, as spoken of in generalities, cannot become a syn¬ 
onym for future warfare, nor is information technology—which is one of 
the high technologies of the present age and which seems to occupy an im¬ 
portant position in the makeup of all modern weapons—sufficient to name 
a war. Even if in future wars all the weapons have information components 
embedded in them and are fully computerized, we can still not term such 
war information warfare, and at most we can just call it computerized war¬ 
fare t 6 h This is because, regardless of how important information technol¬ 
ogy is, it cannot completely supplant the functions and roles of each tech¬ 
nology' per se. For example, the F-22 fighter, which already fully embodies 
information technology, is still a fighter, and the “Tomahawk” missile is 
still a missile, and one cannot lump them all together as information 
weapons, nor can war which is conducted using these weapons be termed 
information warfare t 7 l. Computerized warfare in the broad sense and in¬ 
formation warfare in the narrow sense are two completely different things. 
The former ref ers to the various forms of warfare which are enhanced and 
accompanied by information technology, while the latter primarily refers 
to war in which information technology is used to obtain or suppress in¬ 
formation. In addition, the contemporary myth created by information 
worship has people mistakenly believing that it is the only rising technol¬ 
ogy, while the sun has already set on all the others. This kind of myth may 
put more money in the pockets of Bill Gates, but it cannot alter the fact 
that the development of information technology similarly relies on the de- 
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velopment of other technology, and the development of related materials 
technology is a direct constraint on information technology breal/ 
throughs. For example, the development of biotechnology will determin' 
the future fate of information technology Speaking of bio- information 
technology, we may as well return to a previous topic and again make 
small assumption: It people use information-guided bio-weapons to attack 
a bio-computer, should this be counted as bio-warfare or information war 
fare? I fear that no one will be able to answer that in one sentence, but this 
is something which is perfectly capable of happening. Actually, it is basi¬ 
cally not necessary for people to wrack their brains over whether or not in¬ 
formation technology will grow strong and unruly today, because it itself is 
a synthesis of other technologies, and its first appearance and every step 
forward arc all a process of blending with other technologies, so that it is 
part of them, and they are part of it, and this is precisely the most funda¬ 
mental characteristic of the age of technological integration and globaliza¬ 
tion. Naturally, like the figures from a steel seal, this characteristic may 
leave its typical imprint on each modern weapon. We are by no means 
denying that, in future warfare, certain advanced weapons may play a lead¬ 
ing role. However, as for determining the outcome of war, it is now very 
difficult for anyone to occupy an unmatched position. It may be leading, 
tit will not be alone, much less never-changing. Which is also to say that 

there is no one who can unblushingly stamp his own name on a given 
modem war. 


Fighting the Fight that Fits One’s Weapons” and 
Making the Weapons to Fit the Fight” 


w t ^ fight that fits one’s weapons” and “build the 

tional Jlrf X1 j S ^° W c ^ ear demarcation line between rradi- 

between w^ ^ U ! UfC War ^ are ’ as WC U as pointing out the relationship 
the involum P ° nS ^ CS in the **° kinds of war. The former reflects 

weapons an A? ™ ada P tation of the relationship of man to 

while the lart W ta ^ cs P^ce under natural conditions, 

regarding the e SU ^ CStS conscious or active choice that people make 
history of war T" Pr ° P ° sirion whe " they have entered a free state. In 
along is to “fi^br unwr ’ ttcn nde that people have adhered to 

%ht h ^t that fits one’s weapons." Very often it is the case 
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that only after one first has a weapon does one begin to formulate tactics 
to match it. With weapons coming first, followed by tactics, the evolution 
of weapons has a decisive constraining effect on the evolution of tactics. 
Naturally, there are limiting factors here involving the age and the tech¬ 
nology, but neither can we say that there is no relationship between this 
and the linear thinking in which each generation of weapons-making spe¬ 
cialists only thinks about whether or not the performance of the weapon 
itself is advanced, and does not consider other aspects. Perhaps this is one 
of the factors why a weapons revolution invariably precedes a revolution in 
military affairs. 

Although the expression “fight the fight that fits ones weapons” is es¬ 
sentially negative in nature because what it leaves unsaid reflects a kind of 
helplessness, we have no intention of belittling the positive meaning that 
it has today, and this positive meaning is seeking the optimum tactics for 
the weapons one has. In other words, seeking the combat mode which rep¬ 
resents the best match for the given weapons, thereby seeing that they per¬ 
form up to their peak values. Today, those engaged in warfare have now ei¬ 
ther consciously or unconsciously completed the transition of this rule 
from the negative to the positive. It is just that people still wrongfully be¬ 
lieve that this is the only initiative that can be taken by backward countries 
in their helplessness. They hardly realize that the United States, the fore¬ 
most power in the world, must similarly face this kind of helplessness. 
Even though she is the richest in the world, it is not necessarily possible for 
her to use up her uniform new and advanced technology weapons to fight 
an expensive modern war t 9 l. It is just that she has more freedom when it 
comes to the selection and pairing up of new and old weapons 

If one can find a good point of agreement, which is to say, the most 
appropriate tactics, the pairing up and use of new and older generation 
weapons not only makes it possible to eliminate the weakness of uniform 
weaponry, it may also become a “multiplier" to increase the weapons’ effec¬ 
tiveness. The B-52 bomber, which people have predicted on many occa¬ 
sions is long since ready to pass away peacefully, has once again become re¬ 
splendent after being coupled with cruise missiles and other precision 
guided weapons, and its wings have not yet rested to date. By the use of ex¬ 
ternal infrared guided missiles, the A-10 aircraft now has night-attack ca¬ 
pabilities that it originally lacked, and when paired with the Apache heli¬ 
copter, they complement each other nicely, so that this weapons platform 
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hich appeared in the mid-70s is very imposing. Obviously, -fi h 
S that fits ones weapons” by no means represents passive i„a ction J 
example, todays increasingly open weapons market and multip|e * 
channels have provided a great deal of leeway wrth regard to weapon! Z 
lection and the massive coexistence of weapons which span multiple gen 
erations has provided a broader and more functional foundation f or trans , 
generation weapons combinations than at any age in the past, so that it | s 
only necessary to break with our mental habit of treating the weapons’ g en _ 
erations, uses, and combinations as being fixed to be able to turn something 
that is rotten into something miraculous. If one thinks that one must rely 
on advanced weapons to fight a modern war, being blindly superstitious 
about the miraculous effects of such weapons, it may actually result in turn¬ 
ing something miraculous into something rotten. We find ourselves in a 
stage where a revolutionary leap forward is taking place in weapons, going 
from weapons systems symbolized by gunpowder to those symbolized bv 
information, and this may be a relatively prolonged period of alternating 
weapons. At present we have no way of predicting how long this period 
may last, but what we can say for sure is that, as long as this alternation has 
not come to an end, fighting the kind of battle that fits ones weapons will 
be the most basic approach for any country in handling the relationship be¬ 
tween weapons and combat, and this includes the United States, the coun¬ 
try which has the most advanced weapons. What must be pointed out is 
t at the most basic thing is not the thing with the greatest future. Aggres- 
mitiatives under negative preconditions is only a specific approach for 
.- C b y no means constitutes an eternal rule. In mans hands, 

. P r °g r e s s has long since gone from passive discovery to active in- 
weanon/fH z" ^ mencans proposed the concept of “building the 

lationshio h ^ * g tj lt tn Sg ered the greatest single change in the re- 

!:r„ti bctw r n r apons and «* JL *** 

the first stabrtiauhe aT, ^ ^ deVelo P the weapons, and in this regard, 
currently popular *°° kat th “ W3S “ air4ind battle," while the 

have given rL to battleficld ” and “digitized units” U»l which 

Th^ approach indies thauhe S1 D 0n rePr T t ^ ^ “T' 

a revolution in militarv <r . P °^ tlon of weapons in invariably p^ ce<i 
cone first an( j w ^7 ^ rs has new been shaken, and now tactic* 

vancemen, in a p us h"! , ’ ° f ** *"» '"courage one another, with ad' 

tbem. At the same rim manner doming the new relationship between 

C> Wca P ons themselves have produced changes with 
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epoch-making significance, and their development no longer looks only to 
improvements in the performance of individual weapons, but rather to 
whether or not the weapons have good characteristics for linking and 
matching them with other weapons. As with the F-lll, which was in a 
class by itself at the time because it was too advanced, there was no way to 
pair it up with other weapons, so all they could do was shelve it. That les¬ 
son has now been absorbed, and the thinking that tries to rely on one or 
two new and advanced-technology weapons to serve as “killer weapons” 
which can put an end to the enemy is now outmoded. 

“Building the weapons to fit the fight,” an approach which has the dis¬ 
tinctive features of the age and the characteristics of the laboratory, may not 
only be viewed as a kind of active choice, it can also be taken as coping with 
shifting events by sticking to a fundamental principle, and in addition to 
being a major breakthrough in the history of preparing for war, it also im¬ 
plies the potential crisis in modern warfare: Customizing weapons systems 
to tactics which are still being explored and studied is like preparing food 
for a great banquet without knowing who is coming, where the slightest 
error can lead one far astray. Viewed from the performance of the U.S. mil¬ 
itary in Somalia, where they were at a loss when they encountered Aidid’s 
forces, the most modern military force does not have the ability to control 
public clamor, and cannot deal with an opponent who does things in an un¬ 
conventional manner. On the battlefields of the future, the digitized forces 
may very possibly be like a great cook who is good at cooking lobsters sprin¬ 
kled with butter: when faced with guerrillas who resolutely gnaw corncobs, 
they can only sigh in despair. The “generation gap” l 11 ! in weapons and mil¬ 
itary forces is perhaps an issue that requires exceptional attention. The 
closer the generation gap is, the more pronounced are the battle successes 
of the more senior generation, while the more the gap opens, the less each 
party is capable of dealing with the other, and it may reach the point where 
no one can wipe out the other. Looking at the specific examples of battles 
that we have, it is difficult for high-tech troops to deal with unconventional 
warfare and low-tech warfare, and perhaps there is a rule here, or at least it 
is an interesting phenomenon which is worth studying t 12 l 


Weapons of New Concepts and New Concepts of Weapons 

Compared to new-concept weapons, nearly all the weapons that we have 
known so far may be termed old-concept weapons. The reason they are 
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called old is because the basic functions of these weapons were their mo¬ 
bility and lethal power. Even things like precision-guided bombs and other 
such high-tech weapons reallv involve nothing more than the addition of 
the two elements of intelligence and structural capabilities, from the per¬ 
spective of practical applications, no change in appearance can alter their 
nature as traditional weapons, that is, their control throughout by profes¬ 
sional soldiers and their use on certain battlefields. All these weapons and 
weapons platforms that have been produced in line with traditional think¬ 
ing have without exception come to a dead end in their efforts to adapt to 
modern warfare and future warfare. Those desires of using the magic of 
high technology to work some alchemy on traditional weapons so that they 
are completely remade have ultimately fallen into the high-tech trap in¬ 
volving the endless waste of limited funds and an arms race. This is the 
paradox that must inevitably be faced in the process of the development of 
traditional weapons: To ensure that the weapons are in the lead, one must 
continue to up the ante in development costs; the result of this continued 
raising of the stakes is that no one has enough money to maintain the lead. 
Its ultimate result is that the weapons to defend the country actually be¬ 
come a cause of national bankruptcy. 

Perhaps the most recent examples are the most convincing. Marshal 
Orgakov, the former chief of the Soviet general staff, was acutely aware of 
the trend of weapons development in the “nuclear age,” and when, at an 
opportune time, he proposed the brand-new concept of the “revolution in 
military technology, his thinking was clearly ahead of those of his gener¬ 
ation. But being ahead of time in his thinking hardly brought his country 
happiness, and actually brought about disastrous results U3]. As soon as this 
concept w hie h against the backdrop of the Cold War was seen by his col¬ 
leagues as setting the pace for the time—was proposed, it farther intensi¬ 
fied the arms race which had been going on for some time between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. It was )ust that at that time no one 
could predict that it would actually result in the breakup of the Soviet 
Union and its complete elimination from the superpower contest. A pow¬ 
erful empire collapsed without a single shot being fired, vividly corrobo¬ 
rating the lines of the famous poem by Kipling, “When empires perish, it 
is not with a rumble, but a snicker.” Not only was this true for the former 
Soviet Union, today the Americans seem to be following in the footsteps 
of their old adversary, providing fresh proof of the paradox of weapons de- 
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velopment that we have proposed. As the outlines of the age of technology 
integration become increasingly clear, they are investing more and more in 
the development of new weapons, and the cost of the weapons is getting 
higher and higher. The development of the F-14 and F-15 in the ’60s-’70s 
cost $1 billion, while the development of the B-2 in the ’80s cost over $10 
billion, and the development of the F-22 in the ’90s has exceeded $13 bil¬ 
lion. Based on weight, the B-2 which runs $13-$ 15 billion each, is 
some three times more expensive than an equivalent weight of gold 0 5 1. 
Expensive weapons like that abound in the U.S. arsenal, such as the 
F-117A bomber, the F-22 main combat aircraft, and the Comanche heli¬ 
copter gunship. The cost of each of these weapons exceeds or approaches 
$100 million, and this massive amount of weapons with unreasonable cost- 
effectiveness has covered the U.S. military with increasingly heavy armor, 
pushing them step by step toward the high-tech weapons trap where the 
cost stakes continue to be raised. If this is still true for the rich and brash 
United States, then how far can the other countries, who are short of 
money, continue down this path? Obviously, it will be difficult for anyone 
to keep going. Naturally, the way to extricate oneself from this predicament 
is to develop a different approach. 

Therefore, new-concept weapons have emerged to fill the bill. How¬ 
ever, what seems unfair to people is that it is again the Americans who are 
in the lead in this trend. As early as the Vietnam War, the silver iodide 
powder released over the “Ho Chi Minh Trail” that resulted in torrential 
rains and the defoliants scattered over the subtropical forests put the 
“American devils” in the sole lead with regard to both the methods and 
ruthlessness of new-concept weapons. Thirty years later, with the dual ad¬ 
vantages of money and technology, others are unable to hold a candle to 
them in this area. 

However, the Americans are not necessarily in the sole lead in every¬ 
thing. The new concepts of weapons, which came after the weapons of new 
concepts and which cover a wider area, were a natural extension of this. 
However, the Americans have not been able to get their act together in this 
area. This is because proposing a new concept of weapons does not require 
relying on the springboard of new technology, it just demands lucid and in¬ 
cisive thinking. However, this is not a strong point of the Americans, who 
are slaves to technology in their thinking. The Americans invariably halt 
their thinking at the boundary where technology has not yet reached. It 
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cannot be denied that man-made earthquakes, tsunamis, weather disasters, 
or subsonic wave and new biological and chemical weapons all constitute 
new concept weapons 1 16 1, and that they have tremendous differences with 
what we normally speak of as weapons, but they are still all weapons whose 
immediate goal is to kill and destroy, and which are still related to military 
affairs, soldiers, and munitions. Speaking in this sense, they are nothing 
more than non-traditional weapons whose mechanisms have been altered 
and whose lethal power and destructive capabilities have been magnified 
several times over. 

However, a new concept of weapons is different. This and what peo¬ 
ple call new-concept weapons are two entirely different things. While it 
may be said that new-concept weapons are weapons which transcend the 
domain of traditional weapons, which can be controlled and manipulated 
at a technical level, and which are capable of inflicting material or psycho¬ 
logical casualties on an enemy, in the face of the new concept of weapons, 
such weapons are still weapons in a narrow sense. This is because the new 
concept of weapons is a view of weapons in the broad sense, which views 
as weapons all means which transcend the military realm but which can 
still be used in combat operations. In its eyes, everything that can benefit 
mankind can also harm him. This is to say that there is nothing in the 
world today that cannot become a weapon, and this requires that our un¬ 
derstanding of weapons must have an awareness that breaks through all 
boundaries. With technological developments being in the process of 
striving to increase the types of weapons, a breakthrough in our thinking 
can open up the domain of the weapons kingdom at one stroke. As we see 
it, a single man-made stock-market crash, a single computer virus invasion, 
or a single rumor or scandal that results in a fluctuation in the enemy coun¬ 
try’s exchange rates or exposes the leaders of an enemy country on the In¬ 
ternet, all can be included in the ranks of new-concept weapons. A new 
concept of weapons provides direction for new-concept weapons, while the 
new-concept weapons give fixed forms to the new concept of weapons. 
With regard to the flood of new-concept weapons, technology is no longer 
the main factor, and the true underlying factor is a new concept regarding 
weapons. 

What must be made clear is that the new concept of weapons is in 
the process of creating weapons that are closely linked to the lives of the 
common people. Let us assume that the first thing we say is: The appear- 
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ance of new-concept weapons will definitely elevate future warfare to a 
level which is hard for the common people—or even military men—to 
imagine. Then the second thing we have to say should be: The new con¬ 
cept of weapons will cause ordinary people and military men alike to 
be greatly astonished at the fact that commonplace things that are close 
to them can also become weapons with which to engage in war. We believe 
that some morning people will awake to discover with surprise that quite 
a few gentle and kind things have begun to have offensive and lethal 
characteristics. 


The Trend to “Kinder” Weapons 

Before the appearance of the atom bomb, warfare was always in a “short¬ 
age age” with respect to lethal power. Efforts to improve weapons have pri¬ 
marily been to boost their lethal power, and from the “light-kill weapons” 
represented by cold steel weapons and single-shot firearms to the “heavy- 
kill weapons” represented by various automatic firearms, the history of the 
development of weapons has almost always been a process of continuing to 
boost the lethal power of weapons. Prolonged shortages resulted in a thirst 
among military men for weapons of even greater lethal power that was dif¬ 
ficult to satisfy. With a single red cloud that arose over the wasteland of 
New Mexico in the United States, military men were finally able to obtain 
a weapon of mass destruction that fulfilled their wishes, as this could not 
only completely wipe out the enemy, it could kill them 100 or 1,000 times 
over. This gave mankind lethal capabilities that exceeded the demand, and 
for the first time there was some room to spare with regard to lethal power 
in war. 

Philosophical principles tell us that, whenever something reaches an 
ultimate point, it will turn in the opposite direction. The invention of nu¬ 
clear weapons, this “ultra-lethal weapon” 0 ? 1 which can wipe out all 
mankind, has plunged mankind into an existential trap of its own making. 

Nuclear weapons have become a sword of Damocles hanging over 
the head of mankind which forces it to ponder: Do we really need “ultra- 
lethal weapons”? What is the difference between killing an enemy once 
and killing him 100 times? What is the point of defeating the enemy if it 
means risking the destruction of the world? How do we avoid warfare that 
results in ruin for all? A “balance of terror” involving “mutually assured de- 
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struction" w as the immediate product of this thinking, hut its by-product 
w a> to provide a braking mechanism for the runaway express of improving 
the lethal capabilities of weapons, which was continually pic king up speed, 
so that the development of weapons was no longer careening crazily down 
the light-kill weapons—heavy-kill weapons—ultra-lethal weapons ex 
pressway, with people trying to find a new approach to weapons develop 
ment which would not only he effective but which could also exercise con¬ 
trol over the lethal power of the weapons. 

Any major technological invention will have a profound human 
background. I he “Universal Declaration of Human Rights” passed by the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1948 and the more than 50 subse¬ 
quent pacts related to it have established a set of international rules for 
human rights in which it is recognized that the use of weapons of mass de¬ 
struction particularly nuclear weapons—is a serious violation of the 
right to life and represents a “crime against mankind.” Influenced by 
human rights and other new political concepts, plus the integration trend 
in international economics, the interlocking demands and political posi¬ 
tions involving the interests of various social and political forces, the pro¬ 
posal of the concept of “ultimate concern” for the ecological environment, 
and particularly the value of human life, have resulted in misgivings about 
killing and destruction, forming a new value concept for war and new 
ethics for warfare. The trend to kinder 1^1 weapons is nothing other than 
a reflection in the production and development of weapons of this great 
change in man’s cultural background. At the same time, technological 
progress has given us the means to strike at the enemy’s nerve center di¬ 
rectly without harming other things, giving us numerous new options for 
achieving victory, and all these make people believe that the best way to 
achieve victory is to control, not to kill. There have been changes in the 
concept of war and the concept of weapons, and the approach of using un¬ 
controlled slaughter to force the enemy into unconditional surrender has 
now become the relic of a bygone age. Warfare has now taken leave of the 
meat-grinder age of Verdun-like campaigns. 

The appearance of precision-kill (accurate) weapons and non-lethal 
(non-fatal) weapons is a turning point in the development of weapons, 
showing for the first time that weapons are developing in a “kinder," not a 
“stronger” direction. Precision-kill weapons can hit a target precisely, re¬ 
ducing collateral casualties, and like a gamma knife which can excise a 
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tumor with hardly any bleeding, it has led to “surgical” strikes and other 
such new tactics, so that inconspicuous combat actions can achieve ex¬ 
tremely notable strategic results. For example, by merely using one missile 
to track a mobile telephone signal, the Russians were able to still forever 
the tough mouth of Dudayev, who was a headache, and at the same time 
eased the enormous trouble that had been stirred up by tiny Chechnya. 
Non-lethal weapons can effectively eliminate the combat capabilities of 
personnel and equipment without loss of life l 19 k The trend that is em¬ 
bodied in these weapons shows that mankind is in the process of over¬ 
coming its own extreme thinking, beginning to learn to control the lethal 
power that it already has but which is increasingly excessive. In the massive 
bombing that lasted more than a month during the Gulf War, the loss of 
life among civilians in Iraq only numbered in the thousands 1 2 °1, far less 
than in the massive bombing of Dresden during World War II. 

Kinder weapons represent the latest conscious choice of mankind 
among various options in the weapons arena by which, after the weapons 
are infused with the element of new technology, the human component is 
then added, thereby giving warfare an unprecedented kind-hearted hue. 
However, a kinder weapon is still a weapon, and it does not mean that the 
demands of being kinder will reduce the battlefield effectiveness of the 
weapon. To take away a tank’s combat capabilities one can use cannons or 
missiles to destroy it, or a laser beam can be used to destroy its optical 
equipment or blind its crew. On the battlefield, someone who is injured re¬ 
quires more care than someone who is killed, and unmanned weapons can 
eliminate increasingly expensive protective facilities. Certainly those de¬ 
veloping kinder weapons have already done cold cost-effectiveness calcu¬ 
lations of this. Casualties can strip away an enemy’s combat capabilities, 
causing him to panic and lose the will to fight, so this may be considered 
an extremely worthwhile wav to achieve victory. Today, we already have 
enough technology, and we can create many methods of causing fear which 
are more effective, such as using a laser beam to project the image of in¬ 
jured followers against the sky, which would be sufficient to frighten those 
soldiers who are devoutly religious. There are no longer any obstacles to 
building this kind of weapon, it just requires that some additional imagi¬ 
nation be added to the technical element. Kinder weapons represent a de¬ 
rivative of the new concept of weapons, while information weapons are a 
prominent example of kinder weapons. Whether it involves electromag- 
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netic energy weapons tor hard destruction or soft-strikes by computer logic 
bombs, network viruses, or media weapons, all are focused on paralyzing 
and undermining, not personnel casualties. Kinder weapons, which could 
only be born in an age of technical integration, may very well be the most 
promising development trend tor weapons, and at the same time they will 
bring about forms of war or revolutions in military affairs which we can¬ 
not imagine or predict today. They represent a change with the most pro¬ 
found implications in the history of human warfare to date, and are the wa¬ 
tershed between the old and the new forms of war. This is because their 
appearance has been sufficient to put all the wars in the age of cold and hot 
weapons into the “old” era. Nonetheless, we still cannot indulge in roman¬ 
tic fantasies about technology, believing that from this point on war will 
become a confrontation like an electronic game, and even simulated war¬ 
fare in a computer room similarly must be premised upon a country’s ac¬ 
tual overall capabilities, and if a colossus with feet of clay comes up with 
ten plans for simulated warfare, it will still not be sufficient to deter an 
enemy who is more powerful with regard to actual strength. War is still the 
ground of death and life, the path of survival and destruction, and even the 
slightest innocence is not tolerated. Even if some day all the weapons have 
been made completely humane, a kinder war in which bloodshed may be 
avoided ,s still war. It may alter the cruel process of war, but there is no wav 

to change the essence of war, which is one of compulsion, and therefore it 
cannot alter its cruel outcome, either. 


Notes 


[ 1 ] 


~ r - ■ 

With regard to how stirrups altered the mode of con, bat, we can refer the 
translation and commentary by Gu Zhun [7357 04021 of • 7 , 

"Stirrups and Feudalism-Does Technology Create 

mediately made hand-to-hand combat possible and thi7 ‘ • ' "" 

new mode of combat... very seldom had there ’been a„ i m * ’"t'T* 
the stirrup, hut very seldom did it play the kind nfnn* i , . F 

this did.- -Stirrups resulted in a series of military and JZ “7,"’'' c 
rope." (Collected Works ofGu Zbun, Guizhou People's Ih*ss^l994^ pp°293-309) 
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[2] “Compared to the development of any advanced new weapons technology, the 
invention of the rifle and the conical bullet between 1850-1860 had the most 
profound and immediate revolutionary impact. . . . The impact on their age of 
high-explosive bombs, airplanes, and tanks, which appeared in the 20th century, 
certainly does not compare to that of the rifle at the time.” For details, see T. N. 
Dupuy’s The Evolution of Weapons and Warfare , part 3, section 21, “Rifles, Con¬ 
ical Bullets, and Dispersed Formations.” (Military Science Publishing House, 
1985,pp. 238-250) 

[3] In the engagement of the Somme river in World War I, on 1 July 1916 the Eng¬ 
lish forces launched an offensive against the Germans, and the Germans used 
Maxim machine guns to strafe the English troops, which were in a tight forma¬ 
tion, resulting in 60,000 casualties in one day. From that point, mass formation 
charges gradually began to retreat from the battlefield. ( Weapons and War—The 
Historical Evolution of Military Technology , Liu Jifeng [0491 2060 6912], Uni¬ 
versity of Science and Technology for National Defense Publishing House, 
1992, pp. 172-173) 

[4] If Wiener s views on war game machines are not taken as the earliest discussion 
of information weapons, then a comment by Tom Luona [as published 5012 
6719] in 1976 to the effect that information warfare is a “struggle among 
decision-making systems” makes him the first to come up with the term “infor¬ 
mation warfare” (U.S., Military Intelligence magazine, 1997, Jan-Mar issue, 
Douglas Dearth, “Implications, Characteristics, and Impact of Information 
Warfare”) Through independent research, in 1990, Shen Weiguang [3088 0251 
0342], a young scholar in China who has over ten years of military service, 
published Information Warfare , which is probably the earliest monograph on in¬ 
formation warfare. On the strength of his Third Wave, in another best-seller 
entitled Power Shift, Toffler gave information warfare a global look, while the 
Gulf War happened along to become the most splendid advertisement for this 
new concept of combat. At that point, discussing “information warfare” became 
fashionable. 

[5] Foreign experts hold that “high technology” is not a completely fixed concept 
and that it is also a dynamic concept, with different countries emphasizing high 
technology differently. Military high technology mainly includes military mi¬ 
croelectronic device technology, computer technology, optoelectric technology, 
aerospace technology, biotechnology, new materials technology, stealth technol¬ 
ogy, and dirccted-encrgy technology. The most important characteristic of mil¬ 
itary high technology is “integration,” i.e., each military high technology is made 
up of various technologies to form a technology group. (For details, see “Foreign 
Military Data," Academy of Military Sciences, Foreign Military Research 
Dept., No. 69,1993.) 
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[6] Regarding the definition of “information warfare," to date opinions still vary. 
The definition by the U.S. Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is: Actions taken to interfere with the enemy’s information, information pro¬ 
cessing, information systems, and computer networks to achieve information 
superiority over the enemy, while protecting one’s own information, information 
processing, information systems, and computer networks. According to U.S. 
Army Field Manual FM100-6, “the DOD’s understanding of information war¬ 
fare leans toward the effects of information in actual conflicts,” while the Army’s 
understanding is that “information has already permeated every aspect, from 
peacetime to military actions in global warfare" (Military Science Publishing 
House, Chinese translation, pp. 24-25) “In a broad sense, information warfare 
constitutes actions which use information to achieve national goals.”That is the 
definition given to information warfare by George Stein, a professor at the U.S. 
Air University, reflecting a somewhat broader vision than that of the Army. In 
an article in the 1997 summer edition of Joint Force Quarterly , Col. Brian Fred¬ 
ericks proposed that “information warfare is a national issue that goes beyond 
the scope ot national defense," and perhaps this is the most accurate description 
of information warfare in the broad sense. 



PI Running precisely counter to the situation in which the implications of the con¬ 
cept oPinfomution warfare" are getting broader and broader, some of the smart 
young officers in the U.S. military are increasingly questioning the concept of 
tnformanon warfare." Air Force Lt. Col. James Rogers points'out tha, "infor- 
manon warfare really isn't anything new... whether or not those who assert that 
m ormanon warfare techniques and strategies will inevitably replace 'armed 
warfare are a bittoo self-confident.” (U.S., Marina Magazine, Aprif1997) Navy 
-leutenam Robert Guerlt [as published 0657 1422 0448] proposed that "the 
seven areas ot mtsunderstanding with regard to information warfare are- (1) the 
overuse of analogous methods; (2) exaggerating the threat; (3) overestimating 
ones own strength; (4) historical relevance and accuracy av vv • . . 8 
Of anomalous attempts; (6) totally „ nfoundcd assumnfl 7™"°'”" 

standad definitions." (US., Jfemo magazine, Sep 97 issuTAirFol mZ 
\ulin Whitehead wrote in the fall 1997 issue of Jir/, r , 11 J 

tion is no, all-powerful, and tha, informal““I 

auesnons abrut information warfare are definitely not limited tomd.wduTas 
e U.S Atr Force document "The Foundations of Information Warfare" makes 
a strict d,sanction between "warfare in the information age" an t - 7 
warfare." I, holds that "wartire in the information age" is „ rf “T 0 " 
computerized weapons, such as using a cnaise missile to attack a t ““ 
^information warfare"treats information as an independent realm aL'a^Z- 
fid weapon. Stmdarly, some well-known scholars have also issued theh own 
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opinions. Johns Hopkins University professor Eliot Cohen reminds us that “just 
as nuclear weapons did not result in the elimination of conventional forces, the 
information revolution will not eliminate guerilla tactics, terrorism, or weapons 
of mass destruction.” 

[8] Macromolecular systems designed and produced using biotechnology represent 
the production materials for even higher order electronic components. For ex¬ 
ample, protein molecule computers have computation speeds and memory ca¬ 
pabilities hundreds ot millions of times greater than our current computers. 
(New Military Perspectives for the Next Century, Military Science Publishing 
House, 1997 edition, pp. 142-145) 

[9] Even in the Gulf War, which has been termed a testing ground for the new 
weapons, there were quite a tew old weapons and conventional munitions which 
played important roles. (For details, see “The Gulf War—U.S. Department of 
Defense Final Report to Congress—Appendix”.) 

[10] Starting with “Air-Land Battle,” weapons development by the U.S. military has 
mainly been divided into five stages: Propose requirements, draft a plan, proof 
of concept, engineering development and production, and outfitting the units. 
Development regarding the equipping of digitized units is following this same 
path. (U.S., Army Magazine, Oct 1995). In March 1997, the U.S. Army con¬ 
ducted a brigade-size high-level combat test, testing a total ot 58 kinds ot digi¬ 
tized equipment. (U.S., Army Times, 31 March, 7 April, 28 April 1997). Ac¬ 
cording to John E. Wilson, commander ot the U.S. Army’s Materiel Command, 
his mission is to cooperate with the Training and Doctrine Command, thinking 
up and developing bold and novel advanced technology equipment for them 
which meets their needs. (U.S ., Army Magazine, October 1997) 

[11] Slipchenko [si li pu qin kc 2448 0448 2528 3830 4430], chairman of the Dept, 
of Scientific Research at the Russian General Staff Academy, believes that war 
and weapons have already gone through five ages, and we are now heading to¬ 
ward the sixth. (Zhu Xiaoli, Zhao Xiaozhuo, The New U.S. ami Russian Military 
Revolution, Military Science Publishing House, 1996 edition, p. 6) 

[12] The Journal of the National Defense University, No. 11,1998, carried an article 
on Chen Bojiang’s interview of Philip Odeen, chairman of the U.S. National De¬ 
fense Panel. Odeen mentioned “asymmetrical warfare” several times, believing 
that this is a new threat to the United States. Anmlio Echevarria published an 
article in Parameters magazine in which he proposed that “in the post-industrial 
age, the thing that will still be most difficult to deal with will be a ‘people’s war.’" 

[13] U.S. defense specialists believe that Orgakov already saw that electronic tech¬ 
nology would result in a revolution in conventional weapons, and that they 
would replace nuclear weapons with respect to their effects. However, Orgakov s 
foresight and wisdom with regard to the issue ot a revolution in military affairs 
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ran aground because of structural problems. “If, in keeping up with the ex¬ 
tremely high costs of the revolution in military affairs, a country exceeds the lim¬ 
its that can be borne by its system and material conditions, but it keeps engag¬ 
ing in military power contests with its opponents, the only outcome can be that 
they will fall further behind with regard to the military forces that they can use. 
This was the fate of Russia during the czarist and Soviet eras: the Soviet Union 
undertook military burdens that were difficult to bear, while in turn the military 
was unwilling to accept the need for strategic retrenchment.” (See U.S., Strate¬ 
gic Review magazine, spring 1996, Steven Blank, “Preparing for the Next War: 
Some Views on the Revolution in Military Affairs.”) 

[ 14] In 1981, the U.S. Air Force estimated that it could produce 132 B-2s with an in¬ 
vestment of $22 billion. However, eight years later, this money had only pro¬ 
duced one B-2. Based on its value per unit weight, one B-2 is worth three times 
its weight in gold. (See Modern Military , No. 8, 1998, p. 33, and Zhu Zhihaos 
Analysis oj U.S. Stealth Technology Policy.) 

[15] 1 he U.S. Dept, of Defense conducted an analysis of the 13 January 1993 air at¬ 
tack on Iraq and believes that there are numerous limitations to high-tech 
weapons, and that the effect of the combined effect bombs was at times better 
than that of precision bombs. (U.S ., Aviation Week and Space Technology , 25 Jan¬ 
uary 93). 

[16] New-concept weapons primarily include kinetic-energy weapons, directed- 
energy weapons, subsonic weapons, geophysical weapons, meteorological 
weapons, solar energy weapons, and gene weapons, etc. (New Military Perspet- 
t net for the Next Century, Military Science Publishing House, 1997 edition, p 1) 

Hr) The point m substituting the concept of "ultra-lethal weapons" for the concept 

ot "weapons of mass destruction" is to stress that the lethal power of such 

weapons exceeds the needs of warfare and represents a product of mans extrem- 
ist thinking. 


[18] 


1 he kind in “kinder weapons” mainly refers to the fact that 
ter and collateral casualties. 


it reduces slaugh- 


[19] The April 1993 issue of the British journal International Define Revtew re¬ 
vealed that the United States was energetically researching a variety of non- 
lethal weapons, including optical weapons, high-energy microwave weapons 
acoustic beam weapons, and pulsed chemical lasers. The 6 March 1993 issue of 
Janes Defense Weekly reported that a high-level non-lethal weapons steering 
committee at the Dept, of Defense had formulated a policy regulating the de¬ 
velopment, procurement, and use of such weapons. In addition, according to the 
1997 World Military Yearbook (pp. 521-522), the U.S. Dept, of Defense has es¬ 
tablished a “non-lethal weapons research leading group,” whose goal is to see 
that non-lethal weapons appear on the weapons inventory as soon as possible. 

[20] See Military Science Publishing House Foreign Military Data , 26 March 1993, 
No. 27, p. 3. 
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Chapter 2 


The War God’s Face 
Has Become Indistinct 

"Throughout the Entire Course of History, 
Warfare is Always Changing."—Andre Beaufre 


Ever since early man went from hunting animals to slaughtering his own 
kind, people have been equipping the giant war beast for action, and the 
desire to attain various goals has prompted soldiers to become locked in 
bloody conflict. It has become universally accepted that warfare is a matter 
for soldiers. For several thousand years, the three indispensable “hardware” 
elements of any war have been soldiers, weapons and a battlefield. Running 
through them all has been the “software” element of warfare: its purpose¬ 
fulness. Before now, nobody has ever questioned that these are the basic el¬ 
ements of warfare. The problem comes when people discover that all of 
these basic elements, which seemingly were hard and fast, have changed so 
that it is impossible to get a firm grip on them. When that day comes, is 
the war god s face still distinct? 

Why Fight and for Whom? 

In regard to the ancient Greeks, if the account in Homers epic is really 
trustworthy, the purpose of the Trojan War was clear and simple: it was 
worth fighting a ten-year war for the beautiful Helen. As far as their aims, 
the wars prosecuted by our ancestors were relatively simple in terms of the 
goals to be achieved, with no complexity to speak of. This was because our 
ancestors had limited horizons, their spheres of activity were narrow, they 
had modest requirements for existence, and their weapons were not lethal 
enough. Only if something could not be obtained by normal means would 
our ancestors generally resort to extraordinary measures to obtain it, and 
then without the least hesitation. Just so, Clausewitz wrote his famous say- 
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ing, which has been an article of faith for several generations of soldiers 
and statesmen: “War is a continuation of politics.” Our ancestors would 
fight perhaps for the orthodox status of a religious sect, or perhaps for an 
expanse of pastureland with plenty of water and lush grass. They would not 
even have scruples about going to war over, say, spices, liquor or a love af¬ 
fair between a king and queen. The stories of wars over spices and sweet¬ 
hearts, and rebellions over things like rum, are recorded in the pages of his¬ 
tory stories that leave us not knowing whether to laugh or cry. Then there 
is the war that the English launched against the Qing monarchy for the 
sake of the opium trade. This was national drug trafficking activity on 
probably the grandest scale in recorded history. It is clear from these ex¬ 
amples that, prior to recent times, there was just one kind of warfare in 
terms of the kind of motive and the kind of subsequent actions taken. 
Moving to later times, Hitler expounded his slogan of “obtaining living 
space for the German people,” and the Japanese expounded their slogan of 
building the so-called “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere." While a 
cursory look at these slogans would suggest that the goals must have been 
somewhat more complex than the goals of any previous wars, nevertheless 
the substance behind the slogans was simply that the new great powers in¬ 
tended to once again carve up the spheres of influence of the old great pow¬ 
ers and to reap the benefits of seizing their colonies. 

To assess why people fight is not so easy today, however. In former 
times, the ideal of “exporting revolution” and the slogan of “checking 
the expansion of communism” were calls to action that elicited countless 
responses. But especially after the conclusion of the Cold War, when the 
Iron Curtain running all along the divide between the two great camps 
suddenly collapsed, these calls have lost their effectiveness. The times of 
clearly drawn sides are over. Who are our enemies? Who are our friends? 
These used to be the paramount questions in regard to revolution and 
counterrevolution. Suddenly the answers have become complicated, con¬ 
fusing and hard to get hold of. A country that yesterday was an adversary 
is in the process of becoming a current partner today, while a country that 
once was an ally will perhaps be met on the battlefield at the next outbreak 
of war. Iraq, which one year was still fiercely attacking Iran on behalf of the 
U.S. in the Iran-Iraq War, itself became the target of a fierce attack by the 
U.S. military in the next year PI. An Afghan guerrilla trained by the CIA 
becomes the latest target for an attack by U.S. cruise missiles overnight. 
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Furthermore, NATO members Greece and Turkey have nearly come to 
blows several times in their dispute over Cyprus, and Japan and South 
Korea, who have concluded a treaty of alliance, have come just short of an 
open break as a result of their dispute over a tiny island. All of this serves 
to again confirm that old saying: “all friendship is in flux; self-interest is the 
only constant. The kaleidoscope of war is turned by the hands of self- 
interest, presenting constantly shifting images to the observer. Astonishing 
advances in modern advanced technology serve to promote globalization, 
further intensifying the uncertainty associated with the dissolution of some 
perceived self-interests and the emergence of others. The reason for start¬ 
ing a war can be anything from a dispute over territory and resources, a dis¬ 
pute over religious beliefs, hatred stemming from tribal differences, or a 
dispute over ideology, to a dispute over market share, a dispute over the dis¬ 
tribution of power and authority, a dispute over trade sanctions, or a dis¬ 
pute stemming from financial unrest. The goals of warfare have become 
blurred due to the pursuit of a variety of agendas. Thus, it is more and more 
difficult for people to say clearly just why they are fighting t 2 l. 

Every young lad that participated in the Gulf War will tell you right 
up front that he fought to restore justice in tiny, weak Kuwait. However, 
the real reason for the war was perhaps far different from the high-sound¬ 
ing reason that was given. Hiding under the umbrella furnished by this 
high-sounding reason, they need not fear facing the light direcdy. In real¬ 
ity, every country that participated in the Gulf War decided to join “Desert 
Storm” only after carefully thinking over its own intentions and goals. 
Throughout the whole course of the war, all of the Western powers were 
fighting for their oil lifeline. To this primary goal, the Americans added the 
aspiration of building a new world order with “USA” stamped on it. Per¬ 
haps there was also a bit of missionary zeal to uphold justice. In order to 
eliminate a threat that was close at hand, the Saudi Arabians were willing 
to smash Muslim taboos and “dance with wolves.” From start to finish, the 
British reacted enthusiastically to President Bushs every move, in order to 
repay Uncle Sam for the trouble he took on their behalf in the Malvinas 
Islands War. The French, in order to prevent the complete evaporation of 
their traditional influence in the Middle East, finally sent troops to the 
Gulf at the last moment. Naturally, there is no way that a war prosecuted 
under these kinds of conditions can be a contest fought over a single ob¬ 
jective. The aggregate of the self-interests of all the numerous countries 
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participating in the war serves to transform a modern war like “Desert 
Storm into a race to further various self-interests under the banner of a 
common interest. Thus, so-called “common interest” has become merely 
the war equation’s largest common denominator that can be accepted by 
every allied party participating in the war effort. Since different countries 
will certainly be pursuing different agendas in a war, it is necessary to take 
the self-interest of every allied party into consideration if the war is to be 
prosecuted jointly. Even if we consider a given country’s domestic situa¬ 
tion, each of the various domestic interest groups will also be pursuing its 
own agenda in a war. The complex interrelationships among self-interests 
make it impossible to pigeonhole the Gulf War as having been fought for 
oil, or as having been fought for the new world order, or as having been 
fought to drive out the invaders. Only a handful of soldiers are likely to 
grasp a principle that every statesman already knows: that the biggest dif¬ 
ference between contemporary wars and the wars of the past is that, in con¬ 
temporary wars, the overt goal and the covert goal are often two different 
matters. 


Where to Fight? 

To the battlefield!” The young lad with a pack on his back takes leave of his 
family as his daughters and other relatives see him off with tears in their 
eyes. This is a classic scene in war movies. Whether the young lad is leav¬ 
ing on a horse, a train, a steamship or a plane is not so important. The im¬ 
portant thing is that the destination never changes: it is the battlefield 
bathed in the flames of war. 

During the long period of time before firearms, battlefields were 
small and compact. A face-off at close quarters between two armies might 
unfold on a small expanse of level ground, in a mountain pass, or within 
the confines of a city. In the eyes of today’s soldier, the battlefield that so 
enraptured the ancients is a “point” target on the military map that is not 
particularly noteworthy. Such a battlefield is fundamentally incapable of 
accommodating the spectacle of war as it has unfolded in recent times on 
such a grand scale. The advent of firearms led to dispersed formations, and 
the “point” [“dian” 7820] type battlefield was gradually drawn out into a 
line of skirmishers. The trench warfare of the First World War, with lines 
extending hundreds of miles, served to bring the “point” and “line” [“xian” 
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4775] type battlefield to its acme. At the same time, it transformed the bat¬ 
tlefield into an area [ mian 7240] type battlefield which was several 
dozens of miles deep. For those who went to war during those times, the 
new battlefield meant trenches, pillboxes, wire entanglements, machine 
guns and shell craters. They called war on this type of battlefield, where 
heavy casualties were inflicted, a ’slaughterhouse” and a “meat grinder.” 
The explosive development of military technology is constantly setting the 
stage for further explosive expansion of the battlespace. The transition 
from the “point” type battlefield to the “line” type battlefield, and the tran¬ 
sition from the two-dimensional battlefield to the three-dimensional bat¬ 
tlefield did not take as long as people generally think. One could say that, 
in each case, the latter stage came virtually on the heels of the former. 
When tanks began roaring over military trenches, prop airplanes were al¬ 
ready equipped with machine guns and it was already possible to drop 
bombs from zcppelins. The development of weapons cannot, in and of it¬ 
self, automatically usher in changes in the nature of the battlefield. In the 
history of warfare, any significant advance has always depended in part on 
active innovating by military strategists. The battlefield, which had been 
earthbound for several thousand years, was suddenly lifted into three- 
dimensional space. This was due in part to General J.F.C. Fuller’s Tanks in 
the Great War of 1914-1918 and Giulio Douhet’s The Command of the Air, 
as well as the extremely deep operations that were proposed and demon¬ 
strated under the command of Marshall Mikhail N.Tukhachevsky. Erich 
Ludendorff was another individual who attempted to radically change the 
nature of the battlefield. He put forth the theory of “total war” and tried to 
combine battlefield and non-battlefield elements into one organic whole. 
While he was not successful, he nevertheless was the harbinger of similar 
military thought that has outlived him for more than half a century. Lu¬ 
dendorff was destined only to fight at battlefields like Verdun and the Ma¬ 
surian Lakes. A soldier’s fate is determined by the era in which he lives. At 
that time, the wingspan of the war god could not extend any farther than 
the range of a Krupp artillery piece. Naturally, then, it was impossible to 
fire a shell that would pass through the front and rear areas on its parabolic 
path. Hitler was more fortunate than Ludendorff; 20 years later, he had 
long-range weapons at his disposal. He utilized bombers powered by Mer¬ 
cedes engines and V-l and V-2 guided missiles and broke the British Isles’ 
record of never having been encroached upon by an invader. Hitler, who 
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was neither a strategist nor a tactician, relied on his intuition and made the 
line of demarcation between the front and rear less prominent in the war, 
but he never really understood the revolutionary significance of breaking 
through the partition separating battlefield elements from non-battlefield 
elements. Perhaps this concept was beyond the ken of an out-and-out war 
maniac and half-baked military strategist. 

This revolution, however, will be upon us in full force soon enough. 
This time, technology is again running ahead of the military thinking. 
While no military thinker has yet put forth an extremely wide-ranging 
concept of the battlefield, technology is doing its utmost to extend the con¬ 
temporary battlefield to a degree that is virtually infinite: there are satellites 
in space, there are submarines under the water, there are ballistic missiles 
that can reach anyplace on the globe, and electronic countermeasures are 
even now being carried out in the invisible electromagnetic spectrum 
space. Even the last refuge of the human race—the inner world of the 
heart—cannot avoid the attacks of psychological warfare. There are nets 
above and snares below, so that a person has no place to flee. All of the pre¬ 
vailing concepts about the breadth, depth and height of the operational 
space already appear to be old-fashioned and obsolete. In the wake of the 
expansion of mankind’s imaginative powers and his ability to master tech¬ 
nology, the battlespace is being stretched to its limits. 

In spite of the situation described above, in military thinking, which 
is being drawn along by technology, there is still an unwillingness to sim¬ 
ply stand still. Since technology has already served to open up more prom¬ 
ising prospects for military thought, it is certainly not sufficient to simply 
expand the area of the battlefield in conventional “mesoscopic” [i.e., be¬ 
tween macroscopic and microscopic] space. It is already clear that me¬ 
chanical enlargement of the existing battlefield will not be the modus 
operandi for future battlefield change. The opinion that “the future battle¬ 
field expansion trend will be reflected in wars that are prosecuted in deeper 
parts of the oceans and at higher elevations in outer space” is merely a su¬ 
perficial point of view and conclusion that restricts itself to the level of gen¬ 
eral physics. The really revolutionary battlefield change stems from the ex¬ 
pansion of the “non-natural space” [“feiziran kongjian” 7236 5261 3544 
4500 7035]. There is no way that the electromagnetic spectrum space can 
be regarded as a battlespace in the former conventional sense. The electro¬ 
magnetic spectrum space is a different kind of battlespace that stems from 
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technological creativity and depends on technology. In this type of “man¬ 
made space,” or “technological space” PI, the concepts of length, width and 
height, or of land, sea, air and outer space, have all lost their significance. 
This is because of the special properties of electromagnetic signals whereby 
they can permeate and control conventional space without occupying any 
of this space. We can anticipate that every major alteration or extension of 
the battlespace of the future will depend on whether a certain kind of tech¬ 
nological invention, or a number of technologies in combination, can cre¬ 
ate a brand new technological space. The “network space” is now drawing 
widespread attention among modem soldiers. Network space is a techno¬ 
logical space that is formed by a distinctive combination of electronics 
technology, information technology and the application of specific designs. 
If one maintains that a war prosecuted in this space is still a war in which 
people control the outcome, then the “nanometer space” which is emerg¬ 
ing hard on the heels of the network space bodes well for the realization of 
mankind’s dream—a war without the direct involvement of people. Some 
extremely imaginative and creative soldiers are just now attempting to in¬ 
troduce these battlespaces, comprised of new technologies, into the war¬ 
fare of the future. The time for a fundamental change in the battlefield— 
the arena of war—is not far off. Before very long, a network war or a 
nanometer war might become a reality right in our midst, a type of war that 
nobody even imagined in the past. It is likely to be very intense, but with 
practically no bloodshed. Nevertheless, it is likely to determine who is the 
victor and who the vanquished in an overall war. In more and more situa¬ 
tions, this type of warfare will go along hand-in-hand with traditional war¬ 
fare. The two types of battlespaces—the conventional space and the tech¬ 
nological space—will overlap and intersect with each other, and will be 
mutually complementary as each develops in its own way. Thus, warfare 
will simultaneously evolve in the macroscopic, “mesoscopic,” and micro¬ 
scopic spheres, as well as in various other spheres defined by their physical 
properties, which will all ultimately serve to make up a marvelous battle¬ 
field unprecedented in the annals of human warfare. At the same time, 
with the progressive breaking down of the distinction between military 
technology and civilian technology, and between the professional soldier 
and the non-professional warrior, the battlespace will overlap more and 
more with the non-battlespace, serving also to make the line between these 
two entities less and less clear. Fields that were formerly isolated from each 
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other are being connected. Mankind is endowing virtually every space with 
battlefield significance. All that is needed is the ability to launch an attack 
in a certain place, using certain means, in order to achieve a certain goal. 
Thus, the battlefield is omnipresent. Just think, if it s even possible to start 
a war in a computer room or a stock exchange that will send an enemy 
country to its doom, then is there non-battlespace anywhere? 

If that young lad setting out with his orders should ask today: 
“Where is the battlefield?” The answer would be: “Everywhere. 


Who Fights? 


In 1985, China implemented a “Massive Million-Troop Drawdown” in its 
armed forces. With this as a prelude, every major nation in the world car¬ 
ried out round after round of force reductions over the next dozen or so 
years. According to many commentators on military affairs, the main fac¬ 
tor behind the general worldwide force reductions is that, with the conclu¬ 
sion of the Cold War, countries that formerly were pitted against each 
other arc now anxious to enjoy the peace dividend. Little do these com¬ 


mentators realize that this factor is just the tip of the iceberg. The factors 
leading to armed forces reductions are by no means limited to this point. 
A deeper reason for the force reductions is that, as the wave of information 
technology (IT) warfare [“xinxihua zhanzheng" 0207 1873 0553 2069 
3630] grows and grows, it would require too much of an effort and would 
be too grandiose to set up a large-scale professional military, cast and 
formed on the assembly lines of big industry and established according to 
the demands of mechanized warfare. Precisely for this reason, during these 
force reductions, some farsighted countries, rather than primarily having 
personnel cuts in mind, are instead putting more emphasis on raising the 
quahty of military personnel, increasing the amount of high technology 
and mid-level technology in weaponry, and updating military thought and 
warfightmg theory 1 ‘1- The era of "strong and brave soldiers who are hemic 
defenders of the nation has already passed. In a world where even "nuclear 
warfare will perhaps become obsolete military jargon, it is likely that a 
pasty-faced scholar wearing thick eyeglasses is better suited to be a mod¬ 
em soldier than is a strong young lowbrow with bulging biceps The best 
evidence of this is perhaps a story that is circulating in Western military 
cu-cles regarding a lieutenant who used a modem to bring a naval division 
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to its knees 15]. The contrast between today’s soldiers and the soldiers of 
earlier generations is as plain to see as the contrast which we have already 
noted between modern weapons and their precursors. This is because 
modern soldiers have gone through the severe test of an uninterrupted 
technological explosion throughout the entire 100 years of the twentieth 
century, and perhaps also because of the salutary influence of the world¬ 
wide pop culture; viz., rock and roll, discos, the World Cup, the NBA and 
Hollywood, etc., etc. The contrast is stark whether we are talking about 
physical ability or intellectual ability. 

Even though the new generation of soldiers bom in the 70s and ’80s 
has been trained using the “beast barracks” style of training, popularized by 
West Point Military Academy, it is difficult for them to shed their gentle 
and frail natures rooted in the soil of contemporary society. In addition, 
modern weapons systems have made it possible for them to be far removed 
from any conventional battlefield, and they can attack the enemy from a 
place beyond his range of vision where they need not come face to face with 
the dripping blood that comes with killing. All of this has turned each and 
ever) r soldier into a self-effacing gentleman who would just as soon avoid 
the sight of blood. The digital fighter is taking over the role formerly 
played by the “blood and iron” warrior—a role that, for thousands of years, 
has not been challenged. 

Now that it has come on the stage of action and has rendered obso¬ 
lete the traditional divisions of labor prevailing in a society characterized 
by big industry, warfare no longer is an exclusive imperial garden where 
professional soldiers alone can mingle. A tendency towards civilianization 
has begun to become evident l 6 l. Mao Zedong’s theory concerning “every 
citizen a soldier” has certainly not been in any way responsible for this ten¬ 
dency. The current trend does not demand extensive mobilization of the 
people. Quite the contrary, it merely indicates that a technological elite 
among the citizenry have broken down the door and barged in uninvited, 
making it impossible for professional soldiers with their concepts of pro¬ 
fessionalized warfare to ignore challenges that are somewhat embarrassing. 
Who is most likely to become the leading protagonist on the terra incog¬ 
nita of the next war? The first challenger to have appeared, and the most 
famous, is the computer “hacker.” This chap, who generally has not re¬ 
ceived any military training or been engaged in any military profession, can 
easily impair the security of an army or a nation in a major way by simply 
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relying on his personal technical expertise. A classic example is given in the 
U.S. FM100-6 Information Operations regulations. In 1994, a computer 
hacker in England attacked the U.S. military’s Rome Air Development 
Center in New York State, compromising the security of 30 systems. He 
also hacked into more than 100 other systems. The Korea Atomic Energy 
Research Institute (KAERI) and NASA suffered damage, among others. 
What astounded people was not only the scale of those affected by the at¬ 
tack and the magnitude of the damage, but also the fact that the hacker was 
actually a teenager who was merely 16 years old. Naturally, an intrusion by 
a teenager playing a game cannot be regarded as an act of war. The prob¬ 
lem is, how does one know for certain which damage is the result of games 
and which damage is the result of warfare? Which acts are individual acts 
by citizens and which acts represent hostile actions by non-professional 
warriors, or perhaps even organized hacker warfare launched by a state? 
In 1994, there were 230,000 security-related intrusions into U.S. DOD 
networks. How many of these were organized destructive acts by non- 
professional warriors? Perhaps there will never be any way of knowing i 7 ). 

Just as there are all kinds of people in society, so hackers come in all 
shapes and colors. All types of hackers, with varying backgrounds and val¬ 
ues, are hiding in the camouflage provided by networks: curious middle 
school students; online gold diggers; corporate staff members nursing a 
grudge; dyed-in-the-wool network terrorists; and network mercenaries. In 
their ideas and in their actions, these kinds of people arc poles apart from 
each other, but they gather together in the same network world. They go 
about their business in accordance with their own distinctive value judg¬ 
ments and their own ideas of what makes sense, while some are simply 
confused and aimless. For these reasons, whether they are doing good or 
doing ill, they do not feel bound by the rules of the game that prevail in the 
society at large. Using computers, they may obtain information by hook or 
by crook from other people s accounts. They may delete someone else’s pre¬ 
cious data, that was obtained with such difficulty, as a practical joke. Or, 
like the legendary' lone knight-errant, they may use their outstanding on¬ 
line technical skills to take on the evil powers that be. The Suharto gov¬ 
ernment imposed a strict blockade on news about the organized aggressive 
actions against the ethnic Chinese living in Indonesia. The aggressive ac¬ 
tions were first made public on the Internet by witnesses with a sense oi 
justice. As a result, the whole world was utterly shocked and the Indone- 
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sian government and military were pushed before the bar of morality and 
justice. Prior to this, another group of hackers calling themselves “Mil- 
worm” put on another fine performance on the Internet. In order to protest 
India s nuclear tests, they penetrated the firewall of the network belonging 
to Indias [Bhabha] Atomic Research Center (BARC), altered the home 
page, and downloaded 5 MB of data. These hackers could actually be con¬ 
sidered polite. They went only to a certain point and no further, and did 
not give their adversary too much trouble. Aside from the direct results of 
this kind of action, it also has a great deal of symbolic significance: in the 
information age, the influence exerted by a nuclear bomb is perhaps less 
than the influence exerted by a hacker. 

More murderous than hackers—and more of a threat in the real 
world—are the non-state organizations, whose very mention causes the 
Western world to shake in its boots. These organizations, which all have a 
certain military flavor to a greater or lesser degree, are generally driven by 
some extreme creed or cause, such as: the Islamic organizations pursuing a 
holy war; the Caucasian militias in the U.S.; the Japanese Aum Shinrikyo 
cult; and, most recently, terrorist groups like Osama bin Laden’s, which 
blew up the U.S. embassies in Kenya and Tanzania. The various and sundry 
monstrous and virtually insane destructive acts by these kinds of groups are 
undoubtedly more likely to be the new breeding ground for contemporary 
wars than is the behavior of the lone-ranger hacker. Moreover, when a na¬ 
tion state or national armed force (which adheres to certain rules and will 
only use limited force to obtain a limited goal) faces off with one of these 
types of organizations (which never observe any rules and which are not 
afraid to fight an unlimited war using unlimited means), it will often prove 
very difficult for the nation state or national armed force to gain the upper 
hand. 

During the 1990s, and concurrent with the series of military actions 
launched by non-professional warriors and non-state organizations, we 
began to get an inkling of a non-military type of war which is prosecuted 
by yet another type of non-professional warrior. This person is not a hacker 
in the general sense of the term, and also is not a member of a quasi¬ 
military organization. Perhaps he or she is a systems analyst or a software 
engineer, or a financier with a large amount of mobile capital or a stock 
speculator. He or she might even perhaps be a media mogul who controls 
a wide variety of media, a famous columnist or the host of a TV program. 
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His or her philosophy of life is different from that of certain blind and in¬ 
human terrorists. Frequently, he or she has a firmly held philosophy of lif c 
and his or her faith is bv no means inferior to Osama bin Ladens in terms 
of its fanaticism. Moreover, he or she does not lack the motivation or 
courage to enter a fight as necessary. Judging by this kind of standard, who 
can say that George Soros is not a financial terrorist? 

Precisely in the same way that modern technology is changing 
weapons and the battlefield, it is also at the same time blurring the concept 
of who the war participants are. From now on, soldiers no longer have a 
monopoly on war. 

Global terrorist activity is one of the by-products of the globaliza¬ 
tion trend that has been ushered in hy technological integration. Non¬ 
professional warriors and non-state organizations are posing a greater and 
greater threat to sovereign nations, making these warriors and organiza¬ 
tions more and more serious adversaries for everv professional army. Com¬ 
pared to these adversaries, professional armies are like gigantic dinosaurs 
which lack strength commensurate to their size in this new age. Their ad¬ 
versaries, then, are rodents with great powers of survival, which can use 
their sharp teeth to torment the better part of the world. 

What Means and Methods Are Used to Fight? 

There s no getting around the opinions of the Americans when it comes to 
discussing what means and methods will be used to fight future wars. This 
is not simply because the U.S. is the latest lord of the mountain in the 
world. It is more because the opinions of the Americans on this question 
really are superior compared to the prevailing opinions among the military 
people of other nations. The Americans have summed up the four main 
forms that warfighting will take in the future as: 1) Information warfare; 
2) Precision warfare 1*3; 3) Joint operations l 9 l; and 4) Military operations 
other than war (MOOTW) h°l. This last sentence is a mouthful. From 
this sentence alone we can see the highly imaginative, and vet highly prac¬ 
tical, approach of the Americans, and we can also gain a sound under¬ 
standing of the warfare of the future as seen through the eyes of the Amer¬ 
icans. Aside from joint operations, which evolved from traditional 
cooperative operations and coordinated operations, and even Air-Land 
operations, the other three of the four forms of warfighting can all be con- 
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sidered products of new military thinking. General Gordon R. Sullivan, 
the former Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, maintained that information 
warfare will he the basic form of warfighting in future warfare. For this rea¬ 
son, he set up the best digitized force in the U.S. military, and in the world. 
Moreover, he proposed the concept of precision warfare, based on the per¬ 
ception that there will be an overall swing towards information process¬ 
ing and stealthy long-range attacks as the main foundations of future war¬ 
fare. For the Americans, the advent of new, high-tech weaponry, such as 
precision-guided weapons, the Global Positioning System (GPS), C4I svs- 
tems and stealth airplanes, will possibly allow soldiers to dispense with the 
nightmare of attrition warfare. Precision warfare, which has been dubbed 
non-contact attack by the Americans, and “remote combat by the Rus¬ 
sians 1 11 1, is characterized by concealment, speed, accuracy, a high degree of 
effectiveness, and few collateral casualties. In wars of the future, where the 
outcome will perhaps be decided not long after the war starts, this tvpe of 
tactic, which has already showed some of its effectiveness in the Gulf War, 
will probably be the method of choice that will be embraced most gladly 
by U.S. generals. However, the phrase that really demonstrates some cre¬ 
ative wording is not “information warfare” or “precision warfare,” but 
rather the phrase “military operations other than war.” This particular con¬ 
cept is clearly based on the “world’s interest,” which the Americans are 
constantly invoking, and the concept implies a rash overstepping of its au¬ 
thority by the U.S.—a classic case of the American attitude that “I am re- 
sponsible for every place under the sun.” Nevertheless, such an assessment 
does not by any means stifle our praise of this concept because, after all, tor 
the first time it permits a variety of measures that are needed to deal com¬ 
prehensively with the problems of the 20th and 21st centuries to be put 
into this MOOTW box, so that soldiers are not likely to be in the dark and 
at a loss in the world that lies beyond the battlefield. Thus, the somewhat 
inferior “thought antennae” of the soldiers will be allowed to bump up 
against the edges of a broader concept of war. Such needed measures in¬ 
clude peacekeeping, efforts to suppress illicit drugs, riot suppression, mili¬ 
tary aid, arms control, disaster relief, the evacuation of Chinese nationals 
residing abroad, and striking at terrorist activities. Contact with this 
broader concept of war cannot but lessen the soldiers attachment to the 
MOOTW box itself. Ultimately, they will not be able to put the brand new 
concept of “non-military war operations” into the box. When this occurs, 
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it will represent an understanding that has genuine revolutionary signifi¬ 
cance in terms ot mankind’s perception of war. 

1 he difference between the concepts of “non-military war operations” 
and “military operations other than war” is far greater than a surface read¬ 
ing would indicate and is bv no means simply a matter of changing the order 
of some words in a kind of word game. The latter concept, MOO 1 W, may 
be considered simply an explicit label for missions and operations by armed 
forces that are carried out when there is no state of war. 1 he former con¬ 
cept, “non-military war operations,” extends our understanding of exactly 
what constitutes a state of war to each and every field of human endeavor, 
tar beyond what can be embraced bv the term “military operations.” I his 
type of extension is the natural result ot the fact that human beings will use 
every conceivable means to achieve their goals. While it seems that the 
Americans are in the lead in every field of military theory, they were not able 
to take the lead in proposing this new concept of war. However, we cannot 
tail to recognize that the flood of U.S.-style pragmatism around the world, 
and the unlimited possibilities offered bv new, high technology, were nev¬ 
ertheless powerful forces behind the emergence of this concept. 

So , which [ot many kinds ot unconventional] means, which seem to¬ 
tally unrelated to war, will ultimately become the favored minions of this 
new type of war—“the non-military war operation”—which is being 
waged with greater and greater frequency all around the world? 

Trade War: If one should note that, about a dozen years ago, “trade 
war” was still simply a descriptive phrase, today it has really become a tool 
in the hands of many countries for waging non-military warfare. It can be 
used with particularly great skill in the hands of the Americans, who have 
perfected it to a fine art. Some of the means used include: the use of do¬ 
mestic trade law on the international stage; the arbitrary' erection and dis¬ 
mantling of tariff barriers; the use of hastily written trade sanctions; the 
imposition of embargoes on exports of critical technologies; the use of the 
Special Section 301 law; and the application of most-favored-nation 
(MFN) treatment, etc., etc. Any one of these means can have a destructive 
effect that is equal to that of a military operation. The comprehensive 
eight-vear embargo against Iraq that was initiated by the U.S. is the most 
classic textbook example in this regard. 

Financial War: Now that Asians have experienced the financial crisis 
in Southeast Asia, no one could be more affected by “financial war” than 
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they have been. No, they have not just been affected; they have simply been 
cut to the very quick! A surprise financial war attack that was deliberately 
planned and initiated by the owners of international mobile capital ulti¬ 
mately served to pin one nation after another to the ground—nations that 
not long ago were hailed as “little tigers” and “little dragons.” Economic 
prosperity that once excited the constant admiration of the Western world 
changed to a depression, like the leaves of a tree that are blown away in a 
single night by the autumn wind. After just one round of fighting, the 
economies of a number of countries had fallen back ten years. What is 
more, such a defeat on the economic front precipitates a near collapse of 
the social and political order. The casualties resulting from the constant 
chaos are no less than those resulting from a regional war, and the injury 
done to the living social organism even exceeds the injury inflicted by a re¬ 
gional war. Non-state organizations, in this their first war without the use 
of military force, are using non-military means to engage sovereign na¬ 
tions. Thus, financial war is a form of non-military warfare which is just as 
terribly destructive as a bloody war, but in which no blood is actually shed. 
Financial warfare has now officially come to war s center stage—a stage 
that for thousands of years has been occupied only by soldiers and 
weapons, with blood and death everywhere. We believe that before long, 
“financial warfare” will undoubtedly be an entry in the various types of dic¬ 
tionaries of official military jargon. Moreover, when people revise the his¬ 
tory books on twentieth-century warfare in the early 21st century, the sec¬ 
tion on financial warfare will command the reader’s utmost attention l l2 h 
The main protagonist in this section of the history book will not be a 
statesman or a military strategist; rather, it will be George Soros. Of course, 
Soros does not have an exclusive monopoly on using the financial weapon 
for fighting wars. Before Soros, Helmut Kohl used the deutsche mark to 
breach the Berlin Wall—a wall that no one had ever been able to knock 
down using artillery shells l 13 l. After Soros began his activities, Li Denghui 
[Li Teng-hui 2621 4098 6540] used the financial crisis in Southeast Asia 
to devalue the New Taiwan dollar, so as to launch an attack on the Hong 
Kong dollar and Hong Kong stocks, especially the “red-chip stocks. 
[Translator s note: “red-chip stocks” refers to stocks of companies listed on 
the Hong Kong stock market but controlled by mainland interests.] In ad¬ 
dition, we have yet to mention the crowd of large and small speculators 
who have come en masse to this huge dinner party for money gluttons, in- 
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eluding Morgan Stanley and Moody’s, which are famous lor the credit rat¬ 
ing reports that they issue, and which point out promising targets of attack 
for the benefit of the big fish in the financial world f 14 k These two compa¬ 
nies are typical of those entities that participate indirectly in the great feast 
and reap the benefits. 

In the summer of 1998, after the fighting in the financial war had 
been going on for a full year, the war’s second round of battles began to un¬ 
fold on an even more extensive battlefield, and this round of battles con¬ 
tinues to this day. This time, it was not just the countries of Southeast Asia 
(which had suffered such a crushing defeat during the previous year) that 
were drawn into the war. Two titans were also drawn in—Japan and Rus¬ 
sia. This resulted in making the global economic situation even more grim 
and difficult to control. The blinding flames even set alight the fighting 
duds of those who ventured to play with fire in the first place. It is reported 
that Soros and his “Quantum Fund” lost not less than several billion dol¬ 
lars in Russia and Hong Kong alone l 15 kThus we can get at least an inkling 
of the magnitude of financial war’s destructive power. Today, when nuclear 
weapons have already become frightening mantelpiece decorations that are 
losing their real operational value with each passing day, financial war has 
become a “hyperstrategic” weapon that is attracting the attention of the 
world. This is because financial war is easily manipulated and allows for 
concealed actions, and is also highly destructive. By analyzing the chaos in 
Albania not long ago, we can dearly see the role played by various types of 
foundations that were set up by transnational groups and millionaires with 
riches rivaling the wealth of nation states. These foundations control the 
media, control subsidies to political organizations, and limit any resistance 
from the authorities, resulting in a collapse of national order and the down¬ 
fall of the legally authorized government. Perhaps we could dub this type 
of war “foundation-style” financial war. The greater and greater frequency 
and intensity of this type of war, and the fact that more and more countries 
and non-state organizations are deliberately using it, are causes for concern 
and are facts that we must face squarely. 

New Terror War in Contrast to Traditional Terror War: Due to the 
limited scale of a traditional terror war, its casualties might well be fewer 
than the casualties resulting from a conventional war or campaign. Never¬ 
theless, a traditional terror war carries a stronger flavor of violence. More¬ 
over, in terms of its operations, a traditional terror war is never bound by 
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anv ot the traditional rules of the society at large. From a military stand¬ 
point, then, the traditional terror war is characterized bv the use of limited 
resources to fight an unlimited war. This characteristic invariably puts na¬ 
tional forces in an extremely unfavorable position even before war breaks 
out, since national forces must always conduct themselves according to cer¬ 
tain rules and therefore are only able to use their unlimited resources to 
tight a limited war. This explains how a terrorist organization made up of 
just a few inexperienced members who are still wet behind the ears can 
nevertheless give a mighty country like the U.S. headaches, and also why 
“using a sledgehammer to kill an ant" often proves ineffective. The most 
recent proof is the case of the two explosions that occurred simultaneously 
at the U.S. embassies in Nairobi and Dar es Salaam. The advent of bin 
Laden-style terrorism has deepened the impression that a national force, 
no matter how powerful, will find it difficult to gain the upper hand in a 
game that has no rules. Even if a country turns itself into a terrorist ele¬ 
ment, as the Americans are now in the process of doing, it will not neces¬ 
sarily be able to achieve success. 

Be that as it may, if all terrorists confined their operations simply to 
the traditional approach of bombings, kidnappings, assassinations, and 
plane hijackings, this would represent less than the maximum degree of 
terror. What really strikes terror into people’s hearts is the rendezvous of 
terrorists with various types of new, high technologies that possibly will 
evolve into new superweapons. We already have a hint of what the future 
may hold—a hint that may well cause concern. When Aum Shinrikvo fol¬ 
lowers discharged “Sarin” poison gas in a Tokyo subway, the casualties re¬ 
sulting from the poison gas accounted for just a small portion of the terror. 
This affair put people on notice that modern biochemical technology had 
already forged a lethal weapon for those terrorists who would try to carry 
out the mass destruction of humanity l 16 k In contradistinction to masked 
killers that rely on the indiscriminate slaughter of innocent people to pro¬ 
duce terror, the “Falange Armed Forces” [Changqiangdang Wuzhuang 
7022 2847 7825 2976 5944] group in Italy is a completely different class 
of high-tech terrorist organization. Its goals are explicit and the means that 
it employs are extraordinary. It specializes in breaking into the computer 
networks of banks and news organizations, stealing stored data, deleting 
programs, and disseminating disinformation. These are classic terrorist op¬ 
erations directed against networks and the media. This type of terrorist op- 
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oration use" the latest technology in the most current fields ot'study, ltn j 
set" itself against humanity as a whole. We might well call this type of op. 
eration "new terror war. 

Ecological War: Ecological war refers to a new type of non-militar\ 
warfare in which modern technology is employed to influence the natun] 
state ot riycrs, oceans, the crust of the earth, the polar ice sheets, the air cir¬ 
culating in the atmosphere, and the ozone layer. Bv methods such as caus¬ 
ing earthquakes and altering precipitation patterns, the atmospheric tem¬ 
perature. the composition ot the atmosphere, sea level height, and sunshine 
patterns, the earth’s physical environment is damaged or an alternate local 
ecology is created. Perhaps before very long, a man-made El Nino or La 
Nina effect will become yet another kind of supcrwcapon in the hands of 
certain nations and/or non-state organizations. It is more likely that a non¬ 
state organization will become the prime initiator of ecological war, because 
of its terrorist nature, because it feels it has no responsibility to the people 
or to the society at large, and because non-state organizations have consis¬ 
tently demonstrated that they unwilling to play by the rules of the game. 
Moreover, since the global ecological environment will frequently be on the 
borderline of catastrophe as nations strive for the most rapid development 
possible, there is a real danger that the slightest increase or decrease in any 
variable would be enough to touch off an ecological holocaust. 

Aside from what we have discussed above, we can point out a num¬ 
ber ot other means and methods used to fight a non-military war, some ot 
which already exist and some of which may exist in the future. Such means 
and methods include psychological warfare (spreading rumors to intimi¬ 
date the enemy and break down his will); smuggling warfare (throwing 
markets into confusion and attacking economic order); media warfare (ma¬ 
nipulating what people see and hear in order to lead public opinion along); 
drug warfare (obtaining sudden and huge illicit profits by spreading disas¬ 
ter in other countries); network warfare (venturing out in secret and con¬ 
cealing ones identity in a type of warfare that is virtually impossible to 
guard against); technological warfare (creating monopolies by setting stan¬ 
dards independently); fabrication warfare (presenting a counterfeit appear¬ 
ance of real strength before the eyes of the enemy); resources warfare (grab¬ 
bing riches by plundering stores of resources); economic aid warfare 
(bestowing favor in the open and contriving to control matters in secret); 
cultural warfare (leading cultural trends along in order to assimilate those 
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with different views); and international law warfare (seizing the earliest 
opportunity to set up regulations), etc., etc. In addition, there are other 
types of non-military warfare which are too numerous to mention. In this 
age, when the plethora of new technologies can in turn give rise to a 
plethora of new means and methods of fighting war (not to mention the 
cross-combining and creative use of these means and methods), it would 
simply be senseless and a waste of effort to list all of the means and meth¬ 
ods one by one. What is significant is that all of these warfighting means, 
along with their corresponding applications, that have entered, are enter¬ 
ing, or will enter, the ranks of warfighting means in the service of war, have 
already begun to quietly change the view of warfare held by all of mankind. 
Faced with a nearly infinitely diverse array of options to choose from, why 
do people want to enmesh themselves in a web of their own making and 
select and use means of warfare that are limited to the realm of the force of 
arms and military power? Methods that are not characterized bv the use of 
the force of arms, nor by the use of military power, nor even by the pres¬ 
ence of casualties and bloodshed, are just as likely to facilitate the success¬ 
ful realization of the war’s goals, if not more so. As a matter of course, this 
prospect has led to revision of the statement that “war is politics with 
bloodshed,” and in turn has also led to a change in the hitherto set view 
that warfare prosecuted through force of arms is the ultimate means of re 
solving conflict. Clearly, it is precisely the diversity of the means employed 
that has enlarged the concept of warfare. Moreover, the enlargement of the 
concept of warfare has, in turn, resulted in enlargement of the realm of 
war-related activities. If we confine ourselves to warfare in the narrow 
sense on the traditional battlefield now, it will very difficult for us to regain 
our foothold in the fiiture. Any war that breaks out tomorrow or further 
down the road will be characterized by warfare in the broad sense a cock¬ 
tail mixture of warfare prosecuted through the force of arms and warfare 

that is prosecuted by means other than the force of arms. 

The goal of this kind of warfare will encompass more than merely 
“using means that involve the force of arms to force the enemy to accept 
one’s own will.” Rather, the goal should be “to use all means whatsoever— 
means that involve the force of arms and means that do not inu e 
force of arms, means that involve military power and means t At < 
volve military power, means that entail casualties and means t tat i 
entail casualties—to force the enemy to serve ones own intcre t. 
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Notes 

[ 1 ] For more on the close relationship between Iraq and the U.S., the reader may refer 
to Desert Warrior: A Personal View of the Gulf War by the Joint Forces Comman¬ 
der,Junshi Yiwen [6511 0057 6146 2429] Publishing House, p. 212. “Iraq had es¬ 
tablished extremely close relations with the United States. Iraq had received 
weapons and valuable intelligence regarding Iranian movements from the U.S.,as 
well as U.S. military support for attacks on Iran’s navy.” 

[2] An article by the then-U.S. Secretary of Defense Les Aspin entitled “On the Sea 
Change in the Security Environment” was published in the February 1993 issue 
of The Officer magazine, (published in the U.S.): 

A Comparison of The New and the Old Security Environments 

1. In Regard to the Geopolitical Environment 
OLD SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 
Bipolar (rigid) 

Predictable 
Communism 

U.S. the number one Western power 
Permanent alliances 
A paralyzed U.N. 

2. In Regard to Threats Faced by the U.S 
OLD SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 
Single (Soviet) 

Threat to U.S. survival 
Clear 
Deferrable 
Europe-centered 
High risk of escalation 
Use of strategic nuclear weapons 
Overt 

3. In Regard to the Use of Military Force 
OLD SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 
Attrition warfare 
War by proxy 

Reliance primarily on high technology 
Forward deployed 


NEW SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

Multipolar (complex) 

Uncertain 

Nationalism and religious extremism 
U.S. only the number one military’ power 
Temporary' alliances 
A dynamic U.N. 

NEW SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 
Diverse 

Threat to U.S. interests 

Unclear 

Non-deterrable 

Other regions 

Little risk of escalation 

T errorists using nuclear weapons 

Covert 

NEW SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 
Decisive attacks on key targets 
Direct reinforcement 
Integrated use of high, medium and low 
technology 
Power projection 
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Forward based Home based 

Host nation support Reliance on own strength 


From the table above, one can see the sensitivity of the Americans to the 
changes in their security environment, and also the various types of forces and 
factors that are constraining and influencing the formation of the world s new 
setup since the conclusion of the Cold War. 

[3] Technological space is a new concept that we are proposing in order to distin¬ 
guish this type of space from physical space. 

[4] According to the U.S. Department of Defense National Defense Report for fis¬ 
cal year 1998, the number of U.S. military personnel has been cut by 32% since 
1989. In addition, the U.S. retired a large amount of obsolete equipment, thus 
actually increasing combat strength to some degree even while large reductions 
in U.S. military personnel were being carried out. The U.S. DOD issued its 
Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) in May of 1997. The QDR emphasized 
“taking the future into consideration and reforming the U.S. military.” It advo¬ 
cated continued personnel cuts and building the U.S. military in accordance 
with new military affairs theories. However, it also advocated comparatively 
greater expenditures for the purchase of equipment. 

[5] This story first appeared in the British Sunday Telegraph. According to this re¬ 
port, the U.S. military carried out a “Joint Warrior” exercise from Sep 18 until 
Sep 25,1995, in order to test the security of its national defense electronics sys¬ 
tems. During the exercise, an Air Force officer successfully hacked into the naval 
command system. (See The Network is King by Hu Yong [5170 3144] and Fan 
Haiyan [5400 3189 3601], Hainan Publishing House, pp. 258-259.) There are 
many similar stories, but there also are some military experts who believe that 
these are cases of “throwing up a confusing mist before someone’s eyes.” 

[6] In their book War and Anti-War , Alvin and Heidi Toffler wrote: “If the tools ot 
warfare are no longer tanks and artillery, but rather computer viruses and mi¬ 
crorobots, then we can no longer say that nations are the only armed groups or 
that soldiers are the only ones in possession of the tools of war.” In his article en¬ 
titled “What the Revolution in Military Affairs is Bringing—The Form War 
Will Take in 2020,” a Colonel in the Japanese Self-Defense Forces by the name 
of Shoichi Takama has noted that the eivilianization of war will be an important 
characteristic of 21st century warfare. 

[7] Many hackers are adopting a new tactic which might be styled “network guer¬ 
rilla warfare.” 

[8] Precision warfare is a new form of warfighting. It came about as a result of com¬ 
bining increased weapons accuracy with increased battlefield transparency. (See 
“From Gettysburg to the Gulf and Beyond, by Colonel Richard J. Dunn III 
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[McNair Paper 1.3, 1992], quoted in World Military Affairs \ earhook for 199~ 

[ 1997 Nian Shijiejunshi Nianjian |, published by tire PI A in C hinese, pp. 294- 

295.) 

[9] “Joint Vision 2010," a document prepared by the [Chairman of the) I S. |<>i nt 
Chiefs of Staff/Joint Staff. See Joint Force Quarterly , Summer 1996. 

[10] See the U.S. Army’s 1993 edition of Operations Essentials [translators note: this 
probably refers to FM 100-5, “Operations,” Department of the Army, June 
1993]. Consult Army Magazine (U.S.).June 1993. 

[11] After his research on the Gulf War, the Russian tactical expert I N Vorobyev 
pointed out that remote combat is a warfighting method that has great poten¬ 
tial. ( Military Thought, in Russian, 1992, #11.) 

[12] There was an article entitled “Financial Markets are the Biggest I hreat to 
Peace" in the August 23,1998, issue of the Los Angeles Times. The article noted: 
“At present, financial markets constitute the biggest threat to world peace, not 
terrorist training camps.” (Sec Reference News [Cankao Xiaoxi 0639 5072 3194 
1873], Beijing, September 7,1998.) 

[13] Who Has Joined the Fray?—Helmut Kohl, by Wang Jiannan [3769 0494 0589], 
China Broadcasting Publishing House fin Chinese], 1997, pp. 275, 232, 35/. 

[14] An article entitled “A New York Corporation that Affects Economies” in the 
July 29, 1998, issue of The Christian Science Monitor disclosed how Moody s 
credit rating reports influence and even manipulate economic trends in Italy, 
South Korea, Japan and Malaysia. Sec Reference News, August 20, 1998. 

[15] Soros pours out all his bitterness in his book. The Crisis of Global Capitalism. On 
the basis of a ghastly account of his investments in 1998, Soros analyzes the les¬ 
sons to be learned from this economic crisis. 

[16] Some security experts in the U.S. have suggested to the government that it lay 
up large stores of antidotes, in order to guard against a surprise chemical attack 
by a terrorist organization. 
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A Classic That Deviates 
From the Classics 

"Did the special nature of the Gulf War... trigger ‘a revolution 
in military affairs' or not? This is ultimately a question of 
perspective.Anthony H. Cordesman, Abraham R. Wagner 


Compared to any war in history, the Gulf War can be considered a major 
war. More than 300 warships from six carrier groups, 4,000 aircraft, 12,000 
tanks and 12,000 armored vehicles, and nearly two million soldiers from 
more than 30 nations took part in the war. Of the 42-day war, 38 days were 
air strikes, while the ground war lasted only 100 hours.The U.S.-led multi¬ 
national force crushed 42 Iraqi divisions, and the Iraqi forces suffered 
30,000 casualties and 80,000 prisoners; 3,847 tanks, 1,450 armored vehi¬ 
cles, and 2,917 artillery pieces were destroyed, while the U.S. forces only 
lost 184 people, but incurred the enormous cost of $61 billion. 01 

Perhaps because victory was achieved so easily, to this day there are 
very few people in Uncle Sam’s wildly jubilant group that have accurately 
evaluated the significance of the war. Some hotheads used this to cease¬ 
lessly fabricate the myth that the United States was invincible, while some 
who could still be considered cool-headed—most of whom were commen¬ 
tators and generals unable to take part in “Desert Storm” in a complex and 
subtle frame of mind—believed that “Desert Storm” was not a typical 
war t 2 ) and that a war conducted under such ideal conditions cannot serve 
as a model. When one listens to such talk it smacks somewhat of sour 
grapes. Actually, viewed from a traditional perspective, “Desert Storm” was 
not a classic war in the typical sense but since it was a war conducted just 
as the greatest revolution in military affairs in the history of man to date 
was arriving it cannot be measured with traditional or even outmoded 
standards. At a time when new warfare required a new classic, the U.S.-led 
allied forces created it right on time in the Gulf, and only those who were 

47 
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tottered b\ the old conventions could not see its classic significance tor fy 
turc warfare. 1 his is because the classics tor future warfare can only be born 
b> departing from traditional models. We have no intention of helping the 
Americans create a myth, but when “Desert Storm” unfolded and con¬ 
cluded tor all to sec, with its mam combatant countries, enormous scale 
short duration, small number ot casualties, and glorious results startling the 
" hole world, who could say that a classic war heralding the arrival of war- 
tare in the age of technical integration-globalization had not opened wide 
the main front door to the mysterious and strange history of warfare—even 
though it was still just a classic created bv U.S. technology and the U.S 
style ot fighting? 

\\ hen we attempt to use wars that have already occurred to discuss 
what constitutes war in the age ot technical integration-globalization, only 
Desert Storm can provide ready-made examples. At present, in any sense 
it is still not just the only [example], but the classic [example], and there¬ 
fore it is the only apple that is worthy of our close analysis [the authors re¬ 
turn to the analysis ot analyzing an apple later in the chapter]. 


The "Overnight” Alliance 

from Saddams perspective, annexing Kuwait seemed more like a house¬ 
hold matter in the extended Arab family compared to the taking of Amer¬ 
ican hostages during the Iranian revolution, and besides, he had given no¬ 
tice ahead ot time. However, he overlooked the differences between the 
two. When Iran took the hostages, it was certainly a slap in the Americans’ 
face, but Iraq had seized the entire West by the throat. Lifelines are natu¬ 
rally more important than face, and the United States had no choice but to 
take it seriously, while other countries which felt threatened bv Iraq also 
had to take it seriously. In their alliance with the United States, what most 
of the Arab countries had in mind was rooting out the Islamic heresy rep¬ 
resented by Saddam to keep him from damaging their own interests were 
he to grow stronger unopposed, and it is very difficult to really sav that they 
wanted to extend justice to Kuwait. t J l The common concerns about their 
interests enabled the United States to weave an allied network to catch Iraq 
very quickly. The Western powers are already thoroughly familiar with 
modern international political skills, and the anti-Iraq alliance was assem¬ 
bled under the LJnited Nations banner. The halo of justice successfully dis- 
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pelled the Arab people’s religious complex, so that Saddam was playing the 
role of a modern-day Saladin, whose plan to launch a “holy war" against 
the Christians fell through. Numerous countries volunteered to be respon¬ 
sible nodes in this alliance network. Although they were unwilling, Ger¬ 
many and Japan finally seemed actually happy to open their purses, and 
what was more important than providing money was that neither of them 
lost the opportunity to send their own military personnel, thereby taking a 
stealthy and symbolic step toward again becoming global powers. Egypt 
persuaded Libya and Jordan to be neutral in the war and no longer support 
Iraq, so that Saddam became thoroughly isolated. Even Gorbachev, who 
wanted to get the Americans’ support for his weak position domestically, 
ultimately tacitly recognized the military strikes of the multinational forces 
against his old ally. Even powers such as the United States must similarly 
rely on the support of its allies, and this support was primarily manifested 
in providing legitimacy for its actions and in logistical support, not in 
adding so many troops. The reason that President Bush s policies were able 
to get widespread approval from the American public was to a great extent 
due to the fact that he had established an international alliance, thereby 
getting the people to believe that this was not a case of pulling someone 
else’s chestnuts out of the fire, and it was not just the Americans who were 
funding the war and preparing to have their blood spilled. They went so tar 
as to send the VII Corps from Germany to Saudi Arabia, mobilizing 465 
trains, 312 barges, and 119 fleets from four NATO countries. At the same 
time, Japan also provided the electronics parts urgently needed bv U.S. mil¬ 
itary equipment, and this further demonstrated the increasing reliance of 
the United States on its allies. In the new age, going it alone is not only 
unwise, it is also not a realistic option. PI For example, the alliance formed 
a kind of common need. From the Securin' Council s Resolution 660 call¬ 
ing for Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait to Resolution 678 whiih authorized 
the member countries to take any actions, international society broadly 
identified itself with the alliance which was temporarily cobbled together. 
One hundred and ten countries took part in the embargo against Iraq, and 
more than 30 countries took part in the use of force, including numerous 
Arab countries! Obviously, every country had fully estimated where its in¬ 
terests were prior to this action. 

The full-scale intervention of the United Nations was not sufficient 
to make it possible for this fragile and dew-laden spider-web-like alliance, 
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which was formed in a very short period of time, to easily withstand the 
impact of a war. It can be said that, as far as the politicians were concerned, 
the alliance was only a single high-level meeting following a careful weigh¬ 
ing of interests, a single contract signing, or even a verbal promise via a hot¬ 
line. However, for the troops carrying out the allied warfare, no detail could 
be overlooked. To avoid having U.S. soldiers violate Muslim command¬ 
ments, in addition to stipulating that they must abide strictly by the cus¬ 
toms of the country in which they were stationed, the U.S. military even 
leased a “Cunard Princess” yacht and anchored it at sea to provide West¬ 
ern-style amusements for the U.S. troops. To prevent the Israelis from re¬ 
taliating against the “Scud” missile attacks and throwing the camp which 
was assaulting Iraq into disorder, the United States made a tremendous ef¬ 
fort to provide the Israelis with air support, taking great pains to look after 
the alliance network 

More profoundly, the appearance of the “overnight” alliance brought 
an era to a close. That is, the age of fixed-form alliances which had begun 
with the signing of the military alliance between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary in 1879. Following the Cold War, the period in which alliances 
were formed on the basis of ideology faded away, while the approach in 
which alliances are built on interests rose to primacy. Under the general 
banner of realpolitik, in which national interests are paramount, any al¬ 
liance can only be focused more nakedly on interests, and at times they 
don’t even feel like raising the banner of morality. Without a doubt, the 
alliance phenomenon will continue to exist, but in more cases they will 
be loose and short-term interest coalitions. Which is also to say that there 
will no longer be any alliances where only morality, not interests, are in¬ 
volved. Different periods have different interests and goals, and that will 
be what determines whether there are alliances or not. Increasingly prag¬ 
matic and unconstrained by any moral fetters, this is the characteristic 
feature of modern alliances. All forces are united by a network of interests, 
and they may be very short-lived but extremely effective. The interest re¬ 
lationships of modern states, as well as among trans-national organizations 
and even among regional forces have thus begun to be increasingly transi¬ 
tory. As the rock and roll singer Cui Jian sings, “Its not that 1 don’t under¬ 
stand, it is that this world is rapidly changing.” Today’s mode of ever- 
changing combinations of force, along with the age of ever-changing 
technological integration and globalization, has given rise to certain tacit 
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alliances which are by no means fortuitous. Therefore, the “overnight” al¬ 
liance that was formed by the Gulf War formally opened the curtain to a 
new alliance era. 


Timely “Reorganization Act” 

The supercilious Americans often engage in actions which cause them to 
reflect on their mistakes, and this disposition, which would seem to be a 
contradiction, time and again amazes those who want to witness the pre¬ 
sumptuous Americans suffering. At the same time it also enables the 
Americans to time and again reap considerable benefits. It truly seems as 
if the Americans are always able to find the key to open the door of the next 
military action among the lessons of each military action. Straggles be¬ 
tween the views and interests of factions in the armed services have been 
around for a long time, and this is so in every country. The competition by 
the various armed services in the U.S. military to protect their own inter¬ 
ests and strive for glory is well known to all, and they are not equaled in 
this respect. In this regard, what leaves a particular deep impression is that 
sixty years ago in combat with Japan, to emphasize the roles of their own 
service arms, MacArthur and Nimitz each came up with a Pacific strategy. 
Even President Roosevelt, who was circumspect and farsighted, had trou¬ 
ble balancing between the two. Another thing that demonstrates this point 
is that the U.S. aircraft which bombed Vietnam 30 years ago actually had 
to listen to commands from four different headquarters at the same time, 
which is truly hard to believe. Up until about 15 years ago, there were sep¬ 
arate and independent command systems and it was not clear who was in 
authority, and this had disastrous consequences for U.S. troops stationed in 
Beirut, as it led directly to approximately 200 Marines losing their lives. 
However, even after he was made commander-in-chief of the allied forces 
during “Desert Storm,” the problem that was exposed in Grenada was still 
fresh in the memory of General Norman Schwarzkopf. When he was 
deputy commander of the joint task force during the “Grenada” action, 
each of the service arms of the U.S. forces taking part in the action went its 
own way. The question [raised by this action] was, during joint operations, 
just who listens to whose commands? 

It is somewhat ironic that this problem, which had troubled the U.S. 
military for several decades, was not overcome by generals who had expe- 
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ricnccd extensive combat or experts who were steeped in statecraft, but was 
resolved by two congressmen named Goldwater and k 10 s. e D 
Reorganization Act" I si proposed by these two, which was passed by Con¬ 
gress in 1986, used the legislative approach to resolve the problem of uni¬ 
fied command of the various armed services during joint combat. 

Next, there were issues left over which required a war. Neither too 
soon nor too late hut just at this time, Saddam foolishly launched his inva¬ 
sion of Kuwait and this was simply a heaven-sent opportunity for the 
Americans who were anxious to test whether or not the Reorganization 
Act” would work. In that sense, rather than saying that the Reorganiza¬ 
tion Act was timely, it would be better to say that the arrival of the Gulf 
War was timely. 

Powell and Schwarzkopf were the lucky earliest beneficiaries of the 
“Reorganization Act” and at the same time they also became the two most 
powerful generals in the history of American warfare. As the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS), Powell for the first time had clearly at¬ 
tained the position of the President’s chief military adviser, which enabled 
him to take orders directly from the President and the Secretary of De¬ 
fense, as well as issue orders to the three services based on that; and he no 
longer had to serve as the coordinator for the endless wrangling that took 
place among the chiefs of staff of the armed services. As the battlefield 
commander, Schwarzkopf was spared the nagging and held the real power 
in his hands. As for the incessant chatter coming from the Pentagon he 
was tree to choose what to listen to and to do what he wanted to do with 
t c air of a general who is outside the country and somewhat beyond the 
command of the monarch, while the great army swarming over the Gulf, 
as well as the satellites ,n space and the frogmen under the water, all the 
way to each roll-on roll-off ship, had to submit to his orders. This made i, 
possible for him to exercise the trans-service authority granted to the com - 
mander of the joint headquarters by the “DOD Reorganization Act" with¬ 
out any hesitation when necessary. For example, when the front line Ma¬ 
rine commanders urgently requested to carry ou, an amphibious landing 
on the shores ot Kuwait, he looked at the overall situation and resolutely 
exercised his veto power, continuing to concentrate on • ... 

Hook,” the well-thought-out plan he had from the start ° |UrJtU ’" 

. ™ a : 3 'T Whic !\ had not for five years could be im¬ 

plemented so thoroughly in a war that came along at the same time must 
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be attributed to the contractual mentality of the people in the legal society 
represented by the United States. Furthermore, the new pattern of com¬ 
mand which was derived from this became the most successful and fitting 
application of military command since the services were divided. Its direct 
result was to reduce the levels of command, implementing true entrusted 
command and causing the old deeply rooted tree-structure command sys¬ 
tem to start to evolve toward a network structure; and a side effect of this 
evolution was to enable more combat units to share first-time battlefield 
information. If the “Reorganization Act” is considered against the wider 
backdrop of the age, it is not difficult to discover that this reorganization 
of the U.S. military was by no means a chance coincidence, but was timely 
and in conformity with the natural demands the new age posed for the old 
military command relations, that is, by recombining the service arm au¬ 
thority which was originally dispersed, then on that basis generating a 
super-authority that overrode the authority of all the service arms and 
which was concentrated on certain temporary goals, it became possible to 
be more than equal to the task in any battlefield contest. The emergence of 
the “Reorganization Act” in the United States and the effects it produced 
in the U.S. military are food for thought, and any country which hopes to 
win a war in the 21st century must inevitably face the option of either 
“reorganizing” or being defeated. There is no other way. 

Going Further Than Air-Land Battle 

“Air-land battle” was originally a strategy devised by the U.S. military to 
stymie the enemy when dealing with the masses of Warsaw I act tanks 
that could come pouring out like a flood at any time onto the plains of l.u- 
rope, but the military suffered from never having a chance to show what it 
could do. The Gulf War provided a stage for a full performance by those in 
the U.S. military, who were full of creativity and bloodlust, but the actual 
battlefield conditions were quite a bit different from what people had en¬ 
visioned beforehand. “Desert Storm” was basically an all-air, no-ground 
campaign that lasted several dozen days, and they barely got to use “Desert 
Sword,” which was displayed at the last moment, including that beautiful 
“left hook,” for only 100 hours before wrapping things up in a huff. 1 he 
ground war did not become the next-to-last item on the program as hoped 
for by the Army, but was like a concerto which winds up hastily after the 
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first movement is played. I‘l Douhets prediction that the battlefield in the 
air will be the decisive one" seems to have achieved belated confirmatton. 

I lowever, everything that happened in the air over t tc u ar euce cd 

r , • .. orViiev’intr victory through the uir 

the imagination of this proponent or a \ • 

Whether in Kuwait or Iraq, none of the air combat involved gallant duel, 
for air supremacy, but represented an integrated air campaign that blended 
all the combat operations, such as reconnaissance, early-warning, bomb¬ 
ing, dogfights, communications, electronic strikes, and command and con¬ 
trol, etc., together, and it also included the struggle for and occupation of 

outer space and cyberspace. . , „ 

At this point, the Americans who proposed the air-land battle con¬ 
cept have already gone quite a bit further than Douhet, hut even so, they 
will still have to wait several years before they understand that, once they 
resort to the theory' of integrated operations m real combat, the scope will 
go far beyond what they initially envisioned, extending over a broad and 
all-inclusive range that covers the ground, sea, air, space, and cyber realms. 
Although it will still require some time to assimilate the results of the Gulf 
War, it'is already destined to become the starting point tor the theory of 
“omni-dimens.ona! combat" proposed by the elite of the U.S. Army when 
they suddenly woke up. 

The interesting thing is that, while one may believe that the Ameri¬ 
cans’ insight came somewhat late, this actually had no effect on their ear v 
acquisition of the key to “omni-dimensional combat.” This is the famous 
“air tasking order.” M The “air tasking order,” which ran up to 300 pages 
every day, was drafted jointly by the Army, the Navy, and the Air force am 
enabled Schwarzkopf, the supreme commander of the allied forces v, o 
was from the Army himself, to issue commands to the entire allied air 
force It was the soul of the air campaign, and every day selected the opu 
mum strike targets for all the aircraft in keeping with the overall opera¬ 
tional strike plan. Every day upwards of 1,000 aircraft took off from h 
Arabian Peninsula, Spain, England, and Iurkey and, in keeping wit \ 
computer-processed “air tasking order," launched rrans-semce, .ram 
border, precise and coordinated air strikes. Although ,n the eyes o 
Navy this command program was overly “Air Force-onented -and 
cause of this they even took the petty' approach of stealthily keeping bel» 
some of their aircraft so they could be put to good use when an oppo 
nity for the Navy to shine presented itself (even though it never came 
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ultimately this program successfully organized the most massive and most 
complex air campaign in the history of warfare. 

Not only that, but the air tasking order” also provided a model for a 
kind ot organizational command for all subsequent combat operations. 
One order represented an optimal scheme for combining the combat 
forces among the service arms, and the complexity and success of its trans¬ 
national combinations was where it really shone. In this respect alone, it 
was already far beyond the range of what was envisioned by the architects 
of the “air-land battle” theory. This is to say that the U.S. soldiers uninten¬ 
tionally ushered the God of War into an open area in which she had never 
set foot. 

Who is the King of Land Warfare? 

Isoroku Yamamoto was doubtless the most innovative and “extraordinarily 
talented” military man of his age, and the use of aircraft carriers in the 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor and the great victory he achieved represent 
the stroke of genius he left on the history of naval combat. What is hard to 
understand is that the same Yamamoto actually was unable to grasp the 
epoch-making significance of his own creative tactics. After commanding 
the combined fleet in dealing a severe blow to the U.S. Navy, he still held 
to the belief that only battleships were the main decisive force at sea, once 
again throwing the key that would open the door to victory and that was 
•already in his grasp back into the vast waves of the Pacific ocean. While the 
first person to make a mistake can still be an object of pity, the second per¬ 
son to make the same mistake is simply incredibly stupid, particularly those 
people who make mistakes which have already been made but which they 
are just unable to anticipate. What is regrettable is that in the history of war 
there are frequent examples like this in which thinking lags behind acting. 
Just as with Isoroku Yamamoto at that time, although the U.S. Army used 
helicopters to smash the Iraqi armored and mechanized units, once the 
gunsmoke in the Gulf cleared it inexplicably reverted to its pre-war level 
of thinking, shunting aside the helicopters which by all rights should have 
been the new favorites in the war. It is said that during the entire ground 
war, other than one desperate fight put up by the Medina armored divi¬ 
sion of the Republican Guard when it was surrounded south of Basra by 
the U.S. VII Corps, there was hardly any tank warfare worthy of the name. 
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However, the Americans, who had clearly already used helicopters to in¬ 
augurate a new age in ground warfare, [proceeded to] increase develop¬ 
ment outlays tor other weapons, including tanks, while appropriations for 
helicopters was the only thing cut back. Sticking to their outmoded wavs, 
they are still treating tanks as the decisive weapon in future ground war- 
tare. l 8 l 

Actually, as early as the Vietnam War, helicopters had begun to dis¬ 
play their abilities in the hands of the Americans, and soon afterward, the 
Soviet Union let helicopters show their exceptional skills in the hillv re¬ 
gions ot Atghanistan, as did the British in the Falkland Islands. However, 
because their opponents were mainly guerrillas and non-armored infantrv, 
it delayed the challenge that helicopters would pose to tanks a full 20 vears. 

1 he Gulf War finally gave helicopters an opportunity to show what they 
could do. This time, not counting the helicopter units of the allied forces, 
the U.S. military alone deployed 1,600 helicopters of various models to the 
Gulf, and this enormous group of helicopters was sufficient to form one 
complete helicopter army. However, at this time the Americans, who had 
all along boasted of their innovative spirit, showed no originalitv at all, but 
just like the French who in World War II dispersed their tanks and as¬ 
signed them to the infantry, they had the helicopters serve as a force at¬ 
tached to the armored and mechanized units and other troops. Fortunately, 
the helicopters, which were destined to establish their name in this war, did 
not allow this to mask their royal demeanor. Just as the Americans were 
praising the “Patriot,” the F-117, the “Tomahawk” missiles, and other bat¬ 
tlefield stars to the skies via CNN, the helicopters were unfairly given the 
cold shoulder (with just the “Apache,” which was a favorite, getting pass¬ 
ing marks). Other than the “Final Report to Congress” written by the De¬ 
partment of Defense after the war, very few people still recall that it was 
the helicopters, not some of the other favorite new weapons, that pet' 
formed first-rate service in “Desert Storm." In the 20 minutes preceding 
the start of the continuous bombing, which lasted more than a month, fol¬ 
lowing a ground-hugging flight of several hours, the MH-53J and AH-< >4 
helicopters used “Hellfirc” missiles to carry out advance destruction ot 
Iraqi early-warning radar, opening a safe passage for the bomber group' 
ami showing the incomparable penetration capabilities of helicopters. 
the most flexible flying platform on the battlefield, they also undertook 1 
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large number of the supply transport, medical evacuation, search and res¬ 
cue, battlefield reconnaissance, and electronic countermeasures missions, 
etc., and during the battle of Khafji, the main force which rapidly checked 
the Iraqi offensive and finally drove back the Iraqi military was again hel¬ 
icopters. During the war, the thing which truly left a deep impression and 
demonstrated the deep potential of the helicopters was “Operation Cobra.” 
The 101st [Airborne] Division used more than 300 helicopters to perform 
the single most far-reaching “leapfrog” operation in the history of war, es¬ 
tablishing the “Cobra” forward operations base more than 100 kilometers 
inside Iraq. Subsequendy they relied on the base in cutting off the only es¬ 
cape route for the Iraqi military scattered behind the Euphrates River val¬ 
ley, as well as intercepting the Iraqi troops fleeing along the Hamal [as pub¬ 
lished] dike road. This was definitely the most deeply significant tactical 
operation of the ground war during the war. It proclaimed that, from this 
point, helicopters were perfecdy capable of conducting large-scale opera¬ 
tions independently. When the throngs of Iraqi soldiers ran from the for¬ 
tifications destroyed by the helicopters and knelt to beg to surrender, they 
were in turn herded into a group by the helicopters just like a cattle drive 
on the Western plains, and the view that “only the infantry can ultimately 
resolve a battle” has now been radically shaken by these American “flying 
cowboys.” Originally, however, the initial intent of the leapfrog operation 
by the helicopters was just to provide support for the armored units that 
were to handle the main offensive, but the unexpected success of the heli¬ 
copter units caused the plan to fall far behind the developments in the bat¬ 
tle situation. Because of this, Schwarzkopf had to order the VII Corps to 
attack 15 hours ahead of time, and although under the command of Gen¬ 
eral Franks the speed of the advance of the VII Corps through the desert 
was far faster than that of Gudarian, who became famous at the time for 
launching tank blitzkriegs, he [Franks] did not win the good “blitzkrieg” 
reputation that the previous generation did, but actually was rebuked for 
“moving forward slowly, one step at a time, like an old lady. Following the 
war. General Franks refuted the criticism that came from the allied head¬ 
quarters in Riyadh, based on the reason that the Iraqi military still had 
fighting capabilities. f 9 l In reality, however, neither the critics nor those 
who refuted them had grasped the essence of the problem. The reason that 
the mobility of the tanks under General Franks’ command was criticized 
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was precisely because ot the comparison with the helicopters. To this j 
there has still been no example of combat which has demonstrated that ' 

kind ot tanks can keep up with the combat pace ot helicopters. \ctu t l]\ 
this did not just involve mobility. As the former “kings of land warfare "rl 
tanks are being challenged by the helicopters on all fronts. Compared t 
the tanks, which have to constantly labor to overcome the coefficient 
friction ot the earth’s surface, the helicopters’ battlespace is at treetop level 
so they are totally unaffected by any surface obstacles and their excellent 
mobility is sufficient to cancel out the flaw of not having heavy armor. Sim 
ilarly, as mobile weapons platforms, their firepower is by no means inferior 
to that of the tanks, and this represents the greatest crisis encountered b\ 
tanks since they ascended the stage of warfare with the nickname of 
“tanks.” What is even tougher for the tanks is the energy required to or¬ 
ganize a sizable tank group assault (transporting a given number of tanks 
to a staging area alone is a massive headache) and the risks one runs (when 
tanks are massed, they are extremely vulnerable to preemptive strikes hv 
the enemy), so they really have no advantages to speak of when compared 
to helicopters, which are good at dispersed deployment and concentrated 
strikes, and which can be massed to engage in conventional warfare or dis- 
persed to tight guerrilla warfare. In fact, tanks and helicopters are natural 
enemies, but the former is far from a match for the latter, and even the out¬ 
moded AH-1 “Cobra” helicopters, not to mention the AH-64 “tank-killer" 
helicopters, destroyed upwards of 100 tanks during the Gulf War while 
sustaining no casualties at all of their own. faced with the powerful strike 
capabilities ot the helicopters, who can still maintain that “the best weapon 
to deal with tanks are tanks?” 0°1 

We can now say that helicopters are the true tank terminators. 1 hi* 
new star, which rose gradually over the waves of the Gulf, is in the process 
of achieving its own coronation through the illustrious battle achievements 
during the Gulf War, and there is no doubt that it is just a question ot 
time before it drives the tank from the battlefield. It may not take ven 
long before “winning a land battle from the air” is no longer an over¬ 
dramatized slogan, and more and more ground force commanders arc 
reaching a consensus on this point. Furthermore, the new concepts ot J 
“flying army” and “flying ground warfare" in which the helicopter is the 
main battle weapon may become standard military jargon and appear in 
ever)' military dictionary. 
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Another Player Hidden Behind the Victory 

Leaving aside the point that as commander in chief of the three services 
Bush certainly knew the time the attack was to begin, when viewed simpiv 
in terms of the CNN television broadcasts, the whole world was the same 
as the U.S. president in that they saw at the same time the soul-stirring 
start of the war. In the information-sharing age, a president doesn t really 
have much more in the way of special privileges than an ordinary citizen. 
This is where modern warfare differs from any wars of the past, with real¬ 
time or near real-time reports turning warfare into a new program that or¬ 
dinary people can monitor directly via the media, and thus the media has 
become an immediate and integral part of warfare, and no longer merely 
provides information coming from the battlefield. 

Unlike a direct broadcast of a World Cup soccer match, everything 
that people saw, other than that which was first limited by the subjective 
perspective of the television reporters (the 1,300 reporters sent to the front 
lines were all aware of the “Revised Regulations Regarding Gulf War 
News Reports” that had just been issued by the Pentagon, so each person 
in his own mind exercised restraint about what could and could not be re¬ 
ported), also had to go through the security reviews at the joint news of¬ 
fices set up in Dhahran and Riyadh. Perhaps U.S. military circles and the 
media had both learned the lesson during the Vietnam War when the dis¬ 
cord between the two was so great, but this time the news agencies and the 
military got along very well. There is one figure that perhaps can illustrate 
this issue very well. Of the more than 1,300 news items released through¬ 
out the entire period of the war, only five were sent to Washington for re¬ 
view, and of these four received approval within several hours, while the re¬ 
maining item was canceled by the press unit itself. With the concerted 
assistance of the news reporters, the battlefield commanders successfully 
influenced the eyes and ears of the entire world, getting people to see 
everything that the military wanted them to see, while no one was able to 
see anything that they did not want people to know. The U.S. press uni¬ 
formly abandoned its vaunted neutrality, enthusiastically joining the anti- 
Iraq camp and coordinating with the U.S. military'just like an outstanding 
two-man comic act, quite tacitly and energetically arriving at the same 
script for the war, with the force of the media and that of the allied army 
forming a joint force regarding the attack on Iraq. I 11 ! Not long after Iraq 
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invaded Kuwait, reports quickly appeared in the various media that 
sive U.S. force was streaming into Saudi Arabia, causing the Iraqi 1 ^ 1 ^ 
on the Kuwait-Saudi Arabia border to flinch and quietly creating th ^ 
mentum for a “hobbling” operation. The day before the start of “D ^ 
Storm, the Western media again trumpeted the news of a U.S. carrier 
passing through the Suez Canal, which served to confuse Saddam ^ 
have him believe that, with disaster looming, the U.S. forces had still J 
completed their deployment. Similarly, without the support of the emh ? 
lishment by the media, none of the so-called high-techweapo s „n 0 ' 
used m the Gulf War would have been as awesome as people beWd 

of ttw f 98 FeSS COnf “ Hdd * h ™S h °>« entire coura 

the war, people saw images of how the precision-guided missiles could 
penetrate the air vents in a building and explode, of “Patriots” intercept!™ 
uds and numerous other shots that left a profound impression All 
* 1 ? gS i rcpreSented an intense visual shock to the entire world in 

pow^Ss’ mad 1 ' W “ fr0m tHat ‘ he ^ ab ° Ut thc 

™ formed rha^T ^ "'.T™ W “ ^ and " was here *at the belief 

T , meVitably l0Se ’ and the U.S. was bound to 
11 u y : C mec ^ ia ^dped the Americans enormously We might 

n m’;r? naUy ° r °' he ™--US.m.lita' dfo Wes- 

In Z‘0 D 7° C Z a , nOOS ' t0 hang Sadda ^ I»q hom The 

wiU increasingly be another player in the war and wi T , °, 

ble to that of military strikes in nmrW u P * y a r ° le com P ara ' 

battlefield propaganda, which has an exceXtysTbieTti^ T 

■ly rejected by an opponent or neutral individuals! beausTk iTckvedy 
cloaked as ob ective reDortina th* u because it is clevenv 

gauge In the Cnlf ' tU ^ a as a °l uiet impact that is hard to 

gauge. In the Gulf, m the same manner that the U.S.-led allied forces de- 

riX t h y A " 8 “ T 3k ’ t0 defcnd hself, and even ofi« 

> P y and support, and compared to the weak voice of Iraqi 
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propaganda, which portrayed Bush as the “great Satan” who was wicked 
beyond redemption, the image ot Saddam as a war-crazed aggressor was 
played up in a much more convincing fashion. It was precisely the lopsided 
media force together with the lopsided military force that dealt a vicious 
one-two blow to Iraq on the battlefield and morally, and this sealed Sad¬ 
dam’s defeat. 

However, the effects of the media have always been a two-edged 
sword. This means that, while it is directed at the enemy, at the same time 
on another front it can similarly be a sharp sword directed at oneself. Based 
on information that was disclosed following the war, the reason that the 
ground war abruptly came to a halt after 100 hours was actually because 
Bush, influenced by a hasty assessment of the course of the war that was is¬ 
sued on television by a battlefield news release officer, later came to a sim¬ 
ilarly hasty decision of his own, “dramatically shortening the time from 
strategic decision-making to concluding the war.” t 12 l As a result, Saddam, 
whose days were numbered, escaped certain death, and it also left a string 
of “desert thunder” operations, which were ultimately duds, for Clinton, 
who came to power later. The impact of the media on warfare is becoming 
increasingly widespread and increasingly direct, to the point where even 
major decisions by the president of a superpower such as this one involv¬ 
ing the cessation of hostilities are to a very great extent rooted in the reac¬ 
tion to a single television program. From this, one can perceive a bit ot the 
significance that the media carries in social life today. One can say entirely 
without exaggeration that an uncrowned king has now become the major 
force to win any battle. After “Desert Storm” swept over the Gulf, no 
longer would it be possible to rely on military force alone without the in¬ 
volvement of the media to achieve victory in a war. 


An Apple With Numerous Sections 

As a war characterized by the integration of technology that concluded the 
old era and inaugurated the new one, “Desert Storm is a classic war that 
can provide all-encompassing inspiration to those in the military in every 
country. Any person who enjoys delving into military issues can invariably 
draw some enlightenment or lessons from this war, regardless ot which 
corner of the war one focuses on. Based on that, we are terming this war, 
which has multiple meanings with regard to its experiences and lessons, a 
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multi-section apple. Furthermore, the sectional views of this apple are f 
from being limited to those that we have already discussed, and it is 0n l v 
necessary tor one to approach it with a well-honed intellect to have an un 
expected sectional view appear before one’s eyes at any moment. 

When President Bush spoke with righteous indignation to the 
United States and the whole world about the moral responsibility being 
undertaken for Kuwait, no responsible economist could have predicted 
that, to provide for the military outlays of this war, the United States would 
propose a typical A-A “shared responsibility” program, thereby launching 
a new form for sharing the costs of international war—fighting together 
and splitting the bill. Even if you aren’t a businessman, you have to admire 
this kind of Wall Street spirit. 

Psychological warfare is really not a new tactic, but what was novel 
about the psychological warfare in “Desert Storm” was its creativity. After 
dropping an extremely powerful bomb, they would then have the airplanes 
drop propaganda leaflets, warning the Iraqi soldiers several kilometers 
away who were quaking in their boots from the bombing that the next 
bomb would be their turn! This move alone was sufficient to cause the Iraqi 
units which were organized in divisions to collapse. In the prisoner of war 
camp, one Iraqi division commander admitted that the impact of the psy¬ 
chological war on Iraqi morale was second only to the bombing by the al¬ 
lied forces. l 14 l 

When the war began, the A-10 was viewed by the Americans as an 
outmoded ground attack aircraft, but after forming what was dubbed a 
lethal union with the Apache” helicopter, by eliminating Iraqi tanks on 
a large scale it staved off its own elimination, reaching the point where it 
became one of the myriad dazzling stars in the air over the Gulf. By match¬ 
ing a weapon that was far from advanced with other weapons, they actu¬ 
ally achieved miraculous results like this, and the design and use of these 
weapons can be an inspiration that is hard to express in a few words. With 
regard to General McPeak, who was hastily given the job of the Air Force 
chief of staff not long before the war started, the toothmarks he left in “this 
apple” were during the war, when he was able to achieve his dream of 
breaking down the barriers between the strategic and tactical air forces and 
establish mixed air force wings, as well as his use of the “subtract seven and 
add four” approach following the war to bring about the most richly orig' 
inal reform of the Air Force command structure in its history. That is, fob 
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lowing the elimination of seven Air Force commands, including the strate¬ 
gic, tactical, transport, logistics, systems, communications, and security 
commands, he organized them into the four air combat, mobility, materiel 
and intelligence commands. 1 15 1 It is hard to imagine how General Mc- 
peak’s colleagues would have taken such a bold innovation had there been 
n0 Gulf War. t 16 l However, those of us who were outsiders during the 
Gulf War have no way of achieving enlightenment and lessons from it, et 
cetera, et cetera. 

If we pursue this to the limit, we will see that there are even more as¬ 
pects to this apple, but not all of them are by any means things that can be 
pointed out or circled everywhere. To tell the truth, its flaws and question¬ 
able aspects are nearly as numerous as its strengths, but nonetheless this 
cannot cause us to treat it with the slightest contempt. Although this was 
a war that is rich with implications, it still cannot be treated as the ency¬ 
clopedia of modern warfare, at least it does not provide us with any com¬ 
pletely ready-made answers regarding future warfare. However, after all, it 
does represent the first and most concentrated use of a large number of new 
and advanced weapons since their appearance, as well as a testing ground 
for the revolution in military affairs triggered by this, and this point is suf¬ 
ficient to earn it the position of a classic in the history of warfare, as well 
as providing a completely new hotbed for our budding thoughts. 


Notes 

[1] See “The Gulf War—Final Report of the Department of Defense to Congress," 
“Defense in the New Age: Experiences and Lessons from the Gulf War, and 
other research reports. 

[2] The first chapter (“A Unique War”) in the research report Military Experiences 
and Lessons of the Gulf War put out by the U.S. Center for Strategic and Interna¬ 
tional Studies holds that “Actually, the uniqueness of the Gul fWar to a very great 
extent keeps us from being able to draw lessons and experiences from it... in fact, 
just how much in the way of important, long-term experiences and lessons can 
be drawn from the GulfWar is a major issue. (The Gulf War, Vol. 2, Military Sci¬ 
ence Publishing House, 1992 internal publication, p 155) Following the Gulf 
War, people in the Chinese military, who had been shaken intensely, from the 
very beginning accepted the views ofWestern military circles almost completely, 
and at this point there are quite a few of them who are beginning to rethink the 
lessons and experiences of the Gulf War. (Conmilit, Nov. 1998, No. 262) 
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[3] 1 he anti-Saddam alliance in the Arab world was centered around Saudi Arabia 
Lgypt, and Syria. According to General Khalid, who was a commander of the 
allied forces in “Desert Storm,” Iraq posed an enormous threat to them, so “we 
have no other choice but to ask for the assistance of friendly forces, particularly 
the United States.” (see Desert Warrior, Military Translations Publishing House, 
p. 227) The Americans also took the alliance very seriously. For details, see “At¬ 
tachments to the Final Report of the Department of Defense to Congress,” No 
9, Alliance Construction, Coordination, and Combat”. 

[4] Chapter 2 (“U.S. Military Reliance”) of the research report Military Experiences 
and Lessons of the Gulf War put out by the U.S. Center tor Strategic and Interna¬ 
tional Studies points out that “this war demonstrated without a doubt that, 
whether with regard to politics or logistical support, the U.S. militarv must rely 
on friendly states and allies. Without the considerable help of other countries, 
the United States has no way to carry out any major emergency operation. Other 
than in small operations, the option of‘going it alone’ is basically unworkable, 
and all diplomatic and defense policy decisions must be based on this under¬ 
standing.” (Ibid.) 

[5] In the research report on the Gulf War done for the House of Representatives 
by L. Aspin and W. Dickinson, there is high praise for the “Goldwater - Nichols 
DOD Reorganization Act,” writing that “the Goldwater - Nichols DOD Reor¬ 
ganization Act ensured that the three military services would pull together to 
fight the same war." The report also quoted Secretary of Defense Cheney, say- 
ing that the said act is the legislation with the most far-reaching impact on the 
Department of Defense since the National Security Act. “The generals in the 
military also had high praise for it, with Navy Admiral Owens, who was for¬ 
merly vice chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff terming the “Goldwater - 
Nichols DOD Reorganization Act one of the three great revolutions in mili¬ 
tary affairs in the United States,” and “this act stipulated that in all conflicts, the 
fight would be conducted using a joint force, and it also clarified that chiefs of 
staff of the services are no longer combat commanders. The combat command¬ 
ers are the five theater commanders in chief.” (Journal of the National Defense 
University, No. 11,1998, pp. 46-47; Conmilit, No. 12,1998, p. 24). 

[6] General Merrill McPeak, who was Air Force chief of staff during the Gulf War. 
stated that this was “a war which involved the massive use of air power and a vic¬ 
tory achieved by the U.S. and multinational air force units," and “it was also the 
first war in history in which air power was used to defeat ground forces” (Air Force 
Journal (U.S.), May 1991). In a statement prior to the war, his predecessor 
Michael J. Dugan noted that “the only way to avoid much bloodshed in a ground 
war is to use the Air Force." Although Dugan was seen to have overstepped his 
authority and was removed from his post, his views were not at all mistaken. 
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[7] Whether it is the report from the DOD or L. Aspin’s report to the House of 
Representatives, both give a high assessment of the “air tasking order." holding 
that "the air tasking order orchestrated a preciselv-planned, integrated air bat¬ 
tle.” 

[S] According to predictions by Russian and Western militarv specialists, “today, the 
lifespan of a tank as an individual target on the battlefield does not exceed 2-3 
minutes, and its htespan in the open as part of a battalion/companv tormation 
is 30-50 minutes. This kind of estimate by the experts notwithstanding, most 
countries still have tanks serving as a main weapon (Soldier (Russia), No. 2, 
1996). In an article entitled "The Future of Armored Warfare," Ralph Peter 
states that “ ‘Flying tanks’ are something that people have wanted for a long 
time, but when one considers the rational use of fuel and the physical and psv- 
chological factors during battle, the future need is still for ground svstems. See¬ 
ing that attack helicopters are already a concentration of the various features that 
we envisioned tor flying tanks, we believe that attack helicopters can comple¬ 
ment armored vehicles, but cannot replace them.” {Parameters, Fall 1997). 

[9] Into the Storm: A Study in Command is the book that General Franks wrote after 
retiring. In it he mentions that the speed with which the VII Corps crossed the 
desert was not a mistake, and that the criticism from Riyadh was unreasonable. 
(See Army Times (U.S.), 18 August 1997.) 

[10] See “Appendix to the Final Report of the Department of Defense to Congress,” 
p. 522. 

[11] See “Appendix to the Final Report of the Department of Defense to Congress," 
Section 19, “News Reports." 

[12] U.S. Armv Field Manual FM100-6, Information Operations, discloses the de¬ 
tails of this dramatic event (See pp. 68—69). The television news reports on the 
“expressway of death” also had an effect on the overly-early conclusion of the 
war. (Joint Force Quarterly, Fall-Winter edition, 199/ —98). 

[13] Section 16 of the “Appendix to the Final Report of the Department of Defense 
to Congress” has a special discussion of the issue of shared responsibility. Con¬ 
trary' to the general belief, the mam reason for the U.S. to get their allies to share 
the costs of the war was not the economic factor, but rather political considera¬ 
tions. In 21st Century Rivalries, Lester Thurow notes that, with regard to the 
$61 billion that the war cost, “compared to its annual GDP of six trillion dol¬ 
lars, this expense was hardly worth mentioning. The reason that the\ wanted 
those countries which did not send combat personnel to the war to proside fis¬ 
cal assistance was entirelv to convince the U.S. public that the war was not 
America’s alone, but was a joint operation. 

[14] In the magazine Special Operations, Major Jake Sam [as published] reviews the 
circumstances of the psychological warfare conducted by the 4th Psyops Group 
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during the Cult War. (See Special Operations, October 1992). In the Dcceii 1 
1991 issue ot the US. military’s Journal of Eastern Europe ami Middle Eastern 
Military Affairs there is also an article devoted to psychological warfare dunry 
the Gulf War. 

^ 15 1 Air Iorce chlct ot statt McPeak advocated the use of “mixed wings" made up 0 f 
several kinds ot aircraft to replace the wings made up of just one kind of aircraft 
He said that “it we were to do something else in Saudi Arabia today, we would 
no longer use wings outfitted with 72 F-16s, but rather a wing made up of some 
attack airplanes, air detense fighters, jamming aircraft flying outside the air de¬ 
fense zone, “Wild Weasels," and refueling aircraft, etc-This tactic may be of 

use when an armed conflict breaks out in some region of the world." (Air Force 
(US. journal), February 1991. 

[16] Secretary of the Air Force Donald Rice held that “the Gulf War explained this 
point (experience) very thoroughly: Air power can make the greatest contribu¬ 
tion during the unified and integrated planning and implementation of combat 
operations.” General Michael Lowe [as published], commander of the Tactical 
Air Command, pointed out that “using various terminology such as ‘strategy' 
and ‘tactics to limit the types and missions of aircraft is impeding the efforts to 
dexelop air power, and at this point, we must earn’ out organizational and struc¬ 
tural reforms. (See Air Force Manual AFMl-1 Basic Aerospace Theories of 
the US. Air Force, p. 329, footnote 8). Deputy Chief of Staff tor programs and 
operations Jenny V. Adams [as published] believes that the lesson to be drawn 
from the Gulf War is “to modify, not review, our combat regulations.” USAF 
Deputy Chief ot Staff for logistics and engineering Henrv Weicjiliao [as pub¬ 
lished] also approves of carrying out reforms to reduce the weak links in the sup¬ 
port area. Sec Jane's Defense Weekly , 9 March 1991. 
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What Do Americans Gain 
By Touching the Elephant? 


Aerial combat was the decisive factor for victory in the war against Iraq. 

High technology weapons were effectively used, and not only were they 
the key reason that air and ground troops demonstrated remarkably m 
combat, they also were the key reason United Nations forces were 
able keep their casualties and fatalities so low. — L. Aspm 

The Gulf War has been the United States military’s biggest war catch in 
the past few decades. When the war had just ended, the American military, 
members of Congress, and various civic organizations began to carry out a 
detailed examination of this catch from different points of view. From each 
of the reports submitted by them and each of the steps subsequently taken 
bv the American military, the tremendous achievements of this examina¬ 
tion can be seen. These achievements, moreover, are all extremely valuable 
to armies and military personnel throughout the world, and there must be 
no delav in looking at them. Because the nationalistic instincts of the 
Americans I especially admire are particularly prominent in the long¬ 
standing sectarianism that exists among the military services, theoretical 
blind spots and thought errors arc bound to occur in the research, to the 
extent that a grand warfare investigation has been turned into a blind per¬ 
son trying to size up an elephant. This is a topic that requires our clear re¬ 
examination and should not be treated as an excuse to deny its value. But 
what is it, after all, that Americans want to feel on this big beasts Let s first 
take a look at it. 


The Hand Extended Under the Military Fence 
[Each Armed Service Views War Differently] 

The fence erected between the U.S. Army and the Navy since the time of 
the Civil War not only could not be eliminated after the birth of the U.S. 
Air Force, it instead became the fence separating the three branches of the 
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military. It became the historical chronic disease giving headaches to the 
President and the Pentagon. Even though there was an effective “reorgan¬ 
ization method” during the Gulf War, it was not so much a clever way for 
getting to the root of the problem as it was an expedient measure for bring¬ 
ing about a temporary solution in light of this invisible obstacle. As soon 
as things had settled down and all the troops had returned home, the doors 
were closed as before and everyone went their own way. Nevertheless, the 
high-ranking officers at the head of each of the three military branches are 
certainly not a mediocre generation of stupidly unchanging leaders. The 
course and outcome expected from the Gulf War at the time when it 
shocked the whole world also deeply shook these “Desert Storm” policy- 
makers.The dumbfounded feelings of having lost an adversary that came 
as a result of the dissolution of the Soviet Union along with the renewed 
motivation to establish the United States at the forefront of the new world 
order made these leaders clearly realize the urgency with which they must 
reform the armed forces even though they still had no intention of aban¬ 
doning their prejudices. In view of each of the successive military combat 
regulations in the 1990s, its starting points have without exception been 
established on the basis of the many fresh experiences and lessons gained 
in the Gulf War. Just as “in the eyes of a thousand people, there are a thou¬ 
sand views,” what unfolded in the eyes of the three branches of the U.S. 
military were three different Gulf Wars. In this war, which not only was 
the last war of old times, but also the inaugural war of modern times, each 
of the three branches stuck to its own arguments and made every effort to 
find the evidence most advantageous to its respective branch, hardly real¬ 
izing that the hand outstretched from behind the military wall could not 
possibly make heads or tails of such a big elephant as the Gulf War. 

General Sullivan felt what may have been an inflexible elephant’s leg. 
Though in the eyes of this officer, who at the time of the Gulf War was 
Assistant Army Chief of Staff and became Chief of Staff only after the 
war had been over for a few months, the U.S. Army’s show was not unre¬ 
markable during “Desert Storm,” but it certainly could not be called out¬ 
standing. Especially when compared with the 38 days of wanton and in¬ 
discriminate bombing by the Air Force, four days of a ground warfare clean 
sweep were unable to bring long expected glory to his armed forces. As 
someone who intimately knows each key link of the Army, he understood 
better than anyone wherein lay the crux of these age-old armed services m 
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this landmark war. Even though the U.S. Armv’s prestige was at its apex 
when he took his position in Desert Storm," it turned into an ev'en 
stronger military force with no one to battle because the Soviet Army had 
declined and the facts were known. He still farsightedly conveyed, how¬ 
ever, prophetic concern for the common people. His greatest concern was 
that after the tension of the Cold War had suddenly relaxed, the Army 
structure would exhibit signs of aging, and the politicians who were eager 
to take part in the dividends of peace would render his Army unable to 
cross the threshold of the 21st century and preserve its leading position 
among the armies of the world at the start of the new millennium. Its only 
way of reviving was to swallow some very strong medicine and carry out a 
complete remolding of itself. To this end, he advanced tentative plans 
for building a completely new u 21st century Army” in which the U.S. 
Army would be redesigned at every segment,” from the foxholes to the fac¬ 
tories.” I 1 ! In order to reduce to the greatest possible extent the spread of 
the eff ect of bad bureaucratic practices at the various organizational levels, 
he initially established a “Louisiana Drill Task Force” of only 1,100 people 
under his direct command which used the experience and lessons drawn 
from the Gulf War to mold this special force often referred to as the “dig¬ 
itized force.” Additionally, he used its successfully clever maneuverings to 
take the Army to the edge of informational warfare, striding to the fore¬ 
front of the armed forces in one step, thus taking the Army down a road of 
bold innovation as well as difficult future expectations. During the entire 
process, what he did not make clear was that in carrying out such a com¬ 
pletely attractive reform there still were the selfish motives of the armed 
forces hidden within—the size of the military expenditure pie had shrunk 
during the past few decades and the piece cut out tor the Army was bigger 
than that of the other military branches. Sullivan’s successor, General 
Reimer, also knew this path well and furthered these reforms on the basis 
of the blueprints drawn up by his predecessor. 1^1 Everyone knows that 
there was great expense in establishing a digitized force, but what made 
this more shrewd on the part of Sullivan and Reimer was that spending 
more money was precisely in the interest of acquiring more money. Horn 
the “21st century Army” to the “post-2010 Army and then to the Army 
of the future,” it took two steps to make three flights. Using a rather con¬ 
vincing development objective as bait, they attracted the support of Capi¬ 
tol Hill and even more military expenditure to build up the Army. Re- 
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garding those politicians who were totally ignorant of military issues 
who could not necessarily draw new conclusions and methods for vict 0r 
in the lace of the generals, they mostly feared making fools of themselv e 
and so none dared make irresponsible remarks to a man who might well h' 
the next president. Actually, no matter how much hubbub the “digiti ZC( j 
torce” caused, the time when anyone will make a final conclusion on the 
validity of this plan is still far off. What others do not say is that it is just a 
standard method according to the U.S. Army, like a new weaponry pur¬ 
chase that goes from a proposed requirement of the military to manufac¬ 
ture by the industrial sector and then back to the military for testing, a 
process that can take as long as 10 years. However, the two rhythms that 
cannot work together—the “18-month rule” for computer development 
and the “60-day rule” for network technology—make it very difficult for 
the “digitized force” to finalize a technology design and establish a military 
force, thereby turning it into a top spun by the continually changing new 
technology. In the tired course of dealing with these things, not only is it 
not known what course to take, nothing is attempted and nothing is ac¬ 
complished. 1 3 1 On this point alone, linking an armed force’s fate to the 
popularity of a certain type of technology, a bold plan with leading charac¬ 
teristics, makes it difficult truly to become the only road marker guiding 
the Army’s future development. Moreover, who now dares state with cer¬ 
tainty that in future wars this heavy spending will not result in an electronic 
Maginot line that is weak because of its excessive dependence on a single 
technology? t 4 l 

Regarding the Air Force, the straightforward General Dugan was 
relieved of his post, and the Air Force troops under the command ot an 
Army general during the entire “Desert Storm” operation were not pre¬ 
vented from becoming the big winners in the Gulf War. l 5 l “Global pres¬ 
ence, global power," the founding principle of the military, has for the first 
time withstood the test of war, and the Air Force has been a force which 
could by itself succeed in strategy and battle attack missions on any battle 
front, its position having never been as illustrious as it is now. M This has 
made the smug General McPeak and his successor determined to go even 
further. They feel that one victory is enough to allow them to take the lead¬ 
ing role within the armed forces from this point on. The Air Force, which 
was molded 50 years ago from an appendage of the Army, is no longer ig' 
norant—it had suddenly grown wings when it touched the elephant in the 
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Gulf- Even though Air Force Chief of Staff Fogleman and Army Chief of 
Staff Reimer were of the same mind and, having gone through the 
Gulf War, “the two branches of the military both had deep understanding 
of military wartime operations for the 21st century,” “relations between the 
Army and the Air Force became strained when the two branches tried to 
work out details and uses for the lessons gained from the Gulf War.” ("I 
The reason is very simple—neither the Air Force, whose wings were grow¬ 
ing increasingly strong, nor the Army, which regarded itself as the number 
one authority under heaven, were willing to hand over the right to control 
operational command to the other. Those keeping to each respective stand 
were seemingly justified, but upon surmounting it, one would discover that 
it was a completely unbeneficial military struggle, with the result that each 
meeting of military leaders to study joint operations became a mere for¬ 
mality and none of the new experience obtained from the Gulf War was 
fully and effectively shared between them. One need only look at the suc¬ 
cessive compendia and regulations issued by the Air Force and Army fol¬ 
lowing the end of the war to understand this point. 

What needs to be pointed out is that after the war, what the Air Force 
did was of course not limited to scrambling for power and profit with the 
other branches of the military. The main component of “Desert Storm was 
the response to the successful experience of the air attack campaigns they 
reorganized all the air combat troops into mixed wings in accordance with 
effective models that had already been proven. They then used a method 
of subtracting seven and adding four to completely reorganize the entire 
Air Force command mechanism. They are currently in the middle of test¬ 
ing the formation of an Air Force expeditionary force that can reach any 
war zone in the world within 48 hours and maintain combat capability 
during the entire course of any crisis and conflict. The Air Force, which all 
along has demonstrated tremendous enthusiasm for electronic warfare and 
even information warfare, had taken the lead in establishing an Air Force 
information warfare center even before Sullivan established the digitized 
force. These actions clearly are direedy related to the results of the 
Gulf War. What is regrettable is that such a good attempt was unable to 
break free of the military’s boundaries with the result that the old cry for 
joint military operations” was still just a slogan as before. But then all of 
this did not prevent the generals of the U.S. Air Force from following the 
Sample of their Army colleagues and using the positive changes within 
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the armed forces and the positive struggle outside the armed forces as the 
two wheels that would advance their own branch s interests. A stagnant 
military with no fresh plans is one that could not steal a good portion from 
the pockets of the congressmen who administer military funds appropria¬ 
tion. In this regard, the Air Force has its own multiplication table [xiaoji- 
ujiu 1420 0046 0046] W. In the military’s intensifying budgetary struggle, 
space flight weapons systems are a powerful trump card held by the Air 
Force. Even though the “Star Wars” system advanced by President Reagan 
appeared to be a bluff at the very beginning, and two presidents later it still 
has not developed true combat capability, the enthusiasm of Americans for 
establishing space combat power has never cooled. I 9 1 Relying on this en¬ 
thusiasm, many Air Force Chiefs of Staff have striven for the most possi¬ 
ble military funding for their own armed forces. Probably only heaven 
knows whether American space flight power will be as General Estes said, 
“What space flight troops demonstrated in the Gulf War proved that they 
had the potential for independent service.” 

If the Gulf War is really seen as a big elephant, then it can be said 
that the U.S. Navy’s front fin is hardly touching the fur of the elephant, 
which is just the same as saying it is not touching the elephant at all. Per¬ 
haps it is precisely because of this that the U.S. Navy’s historically most 
painful transformation of strategic theory has begun from the homebound 
voyage of the proud and arrogant seamen who slid down from the cold 
bench of the “Gulf War.” This suffering has fully tormented for a year and 
a half those servicemen growing gills. After that, a White Paper called 
“From Sea to Land” put forward by several lieutenant colonels and 
colonels was placed on the desk of the Naval Commander. This document 
clearly deviated from the creed and altogether old regulations of the U.S. 
Navy’s spiritual mentor, Mahan. Decisive battles on the ocean striving for 
command of the seas must never again be treated as the Navy’s eternally 
unchanging sacred mission. For the first time, rather, support of coastal and 
land-based combat would rank as its chief responsibility. This is as good as 
turning the long-tailed sharks cruising the deep oceans into short¬ 
mouthed crocodiles rolling about in the mire. What is even more surpris¬ 
ing is that unorthodox opinions like these have gone so far as to obtain the 
joint signatures of the heads of the Navy, battle commanders, and Marine 
Corps commanders to become the most significant naval document since 
Mahan’s “The Effect of Naval Power on History.” Sudden bold strategic 
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changes have provided an important turn for the better to this force which 
has been in search of a regenerative road against the backdrop of great 
change in world structure. Although the objectives that the Navy has es¬ 
tablished for itself are not as radical as those of the Army nor as ambitious 
as the Air Force, its transformation is obviously more fundamental and 
more complete. In doing its calculations, the Navy, which is not one bit in¬ 
ferior to the Army and the Air Force, of course wants to kill two birds with 
one stone in the areas of transforming itself and vying for military funding. 
An armed force that did not play any significant role in a major war, how¬ 
ever, must put forward a very attractive plan and carry out the most thor¬ 
ough reforms if it wants to be sure to get a fixed piece of post-war benefit 
pie as well as ambitiously attempt to get a bigger piece. Therefore, two 
years after putting forward “From Sea to Land,” the Navy again issued a 
new White Paper, “Forward Position . . . From Sea to Land" D°], and 
poured new hormones such as the more vigorous “Existence of the For¬ 
ward Position,” “Deployment of the Forward Position,” “Combat of the 
Forward Position” into the Navy’s strategy. Another two years later, Navy 
battle commander Admiral Boorda put forward “Naval Concepts for the 
Year 2020.” After Boorda killed himself to redeem his soldiers’ honor 
which he had ruined, his successor, Admiral Johnson, followed established 
rules and promoted the reforms begun by all his predecessors. He classified 
“deterrence and prevention of conflict in peacetime, and winning victor)' in 
wartime” as the three major responsibilities of the U.S. Navy in the 21st 
century. What never changed was that he was also the same as his prede¬ 
cessors in that all of the plans he proposed treated the Navy’ as the axis 
without exception. His reasoning this time is that among the many foreign 
combat tasks that the U.S. military shoulders, the Army needs to draw sup¬ 
port from many areas to launch a deployment, and the Air Force is ex¬ 
ceedingly dependent on the bases of other countries. Only the Navy pos¬ 
sesses cruise freedom in any maritime space. Using the capability of 
multiple means for penetrating battle, the result naturally is that the Navy' 
should become the core of a joint combat force. The thinking of this ad¬ 
miral is extremely clear. With consensus for his theory from the three 
military commanders and the Department of Defense, followed bv logical 
thought, the probable outcome would be the preference of his braiu h in 
getting budgetary allocations. According to what has been divulged .Tout 
the 1998 U.S. national defense budget, during the past ten years m rhe 
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course of a steady trend of U.S. military spending reductions, the Navy and 
the Marine Corps are the two areas in the whole military that have had th e 
least reduction in spending. The naval commanders have always gotten 
what they wanted. I 11 ! 

What is analyzed and outlined above is the general direction of the 
U.S. military since the end of the Gulf War and the current situation of 
fracture between the branches of the armed services. Perhaps \ou will be 
moved by all the hard work done by the U.S. military to summarize this 
war, and perhaps you will be influenced by the various methods adopted b\ 
the U.S. military to defend the interests of the armed services. At the same 
time, however, you may also have deep sympathy that so many outstand¬ 
ing soldiers and remarkable minds went so far as to be separated inside the 
military fence, pinning each other down and counteracting each other to 
the point that each of these armed services with strong outlooks in the end 
still formed an American military that had its entire pace disrupted bv un¬ 
certain bugle calls. 


The Illness of Extravagance, and Zero Casualties 

Large-scale use of costly weapons in order to realize objectives and reduce 
casualties without counting costs—this kind of warfare which can only be 
waged by men of wealth is a game that the American military is good at. 
“Desert Storm” manifested once again the Americans’ unlimited extrava¬ 
gance in war and has already become an addiction. Airplanes which cost an 
average of US$25 million each carried out 11,000 wanton and indiscrimi¬ 
nate bombings in a 42-day period, destroying the general headquarters of 
the renewed Socialist Party with each US$1.3 million Tomahawk guided 
missile, taking aim at foxholes with precision guided bombs worth tens of 
thousands of U.S. dollars .. . even if the American generals knew as soon 
as they began that they need not spend so much on this unrestrained bat¬ 
tle banquet costing US$61 billion, using such an ostentatious battle style 
of “attacking birds with golden bullets,” their over-extravagance would still 
not have been prevented. An American-made bomber is like a flying 
mountain of gold, more costly than many of its targets. Shouldn’t hitting il 
quite possibly insignificant target with tons of American dollars arouse 
peoples suspicions? Aside from this, during the long duration of 161 days, 
more than 52,000 personnel and over 8,000,000 tons of goods and mate' 
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rials were brought over day and night to the front line from America and 
all over Europe, including thousands of sun hats long since scrapped in 
some warehouse and crates of American fruit rotting in Riyadh. Major 
General Pagonis, the commanding officer in charge of logistic support, 
calls such large-scale chaotic and extravagant safeguarding activities “pos¬ 
sibly historically unheard of naval operations. However, according to the 
vivid statements of the U.S. Department of Defense, this is analogous to 
having moved all of the living facilities of Mississippi’s capital city, Jackson, 
to Saudi Arabia. Of all the soldiers in the world, probably only the Amer¬ 
icans would consider this a necessary extravagance in order to win one 
war. t 12 l It is just this point that strikes people strangely. However, the Pen¬ 
tagon, which was completely remolded by McNamara in the spirit of com¬ 
merce, all along could only estimate the innumerable costs of luxury style 
war. 1 13 1 Even the Armed Services Committee of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, an organization that frequently conducts verbal warfare with four- 
star generals over money, did not even utter a word regarding the aston¬ 
ishing expenditures of this war. In the respective investigation reports done 
on the Gulf War, the key effect of high-technology weaponry was given 
almost all equally high appraisals. Secretary of Defense Cheney said “we 
lead fully one generation in the area of weapon technology,” and Con¬ 
gressman Aspin responded “the benefits demonstrated by high-tech 
weaponry have exceeded our most optimistic estimates.” If you cannot 
make out the overtones of my praises and only think they are proud of the 
American military for having fully realized their war objectives by defeat¬ 
ing Iraq with the aid of high-technology weapons, then you may think that 
this however is the typical nonsense spoken by two who have different 
opinions regarding the ability of technology to bring success, and you also 
are not yet fully aware of the meaning of American-style warfare. What 
you must know is that this is a nationality that has never been willing to 
pay the price of life and, moreover, has always vied for victory at all costs. 
The appearance of high-technology weaponry can now satisfy these ex¬ 
travagant hopes of the American people. During the Gulf War, of 500,000 
troops, there were only 148 fatalities and 458 wounded. Goals that they 
long since only dreamt were almost realized—“no casualties.’ Ever since 


the Vietnam War, both the military and American society have been sen¬ 



sitized to human casualties during military operations, almost to the point 
of morbidity. Reducing casualties and achieving war objectives. hfVftbfc’* 
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come the two equal weights on the American military scale. These com¬ 
mon American soldiers who should be on the battlefield have now become 
the most costly security in war, like precious china bowls that people are 
afraid to break. All of the opponents who have engaged in battle with the 
American military have probably mastered the secret of success—if you 
have no way of defeating this force, you should kill its rank and tile soldiers. 
1 14 1 This point, taken from the U.S. Congressional Report's, emphasis on 
“reducing casualties is the highest objective in formulating the plan,” can 
be unequivocallv confirmed. “Pursuit of zero casualties,” this completely 
compassionate simple slogan, has actually become the principal motivating 
factor in creating American-style extravagant warfare. Therefore, un¬ 
checked use of stealth aircraft, precision ammunition, new tanks, and hel¬ 
icopters, along with long-distance attack and blanket bombing—for all of 
these, weapons are okav as are tricks, so that there are no dual objectives 
that at the same time carry contradictions—there must be victory without 
casualties. 

Warfare framed on this basis can only be like killing a chicken with a 
bull knife. Its high-technology, high-investment, high-expenditure, and 
high-payback features make its requirements for military strategy and 
combat skill far lower than its requirements for the technological perfor¬ 
mance of weaponry. Even in successful wars of this dimension, there is not 
one outstanding battle that is laudable. Compared with the advanced tech¬ 
nology that they possess, the American military clearly is technologically 
stagnant and it is not good at seiz.ing opportunities provided bv new tech¬ 
nology for new military tactics. Aside from effective use of advanced- 
technological weaponry, we are not sure how much of a disparity exists be¬ 
tween the military thought revealed in this war by Americans and other 
countries. The difference at least cannot be any bigger than that between 
their weaponry. Perhaps it is precisely because of this that this war was un¬ 
able to become a masterpiece of military skill. Instead it became, to a great 
extent, a sumptuous international fair of high-technology weapons with 
the United States as the representative and, as a result, began the spread of 
the disease of American-style war extravagance on a global scale. At the 
same time as huge amounts of U.S. dollars were trampling Iraq, it also 
muddled soldiers all over the world for a time. As the world’s leading arms 
dealers, Americans naturally are overjoyed. In the face of this ty pical war 
with its advanced-technology, dull warfare, and huge spending, just as with 
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a Hollywood movie, with its simple plot, complex special effects, and iden¬ 
tical patterns, for a long time alter the war people could not understand the 
main threads ol this complicated affair and believed that modern warfare 
is fought in just this way, leaving those who cannot fight such an extrava¬ 
gant war feeling inadequate. This is why the military forums in every coun¬ 
try since the Gulf War are full of a faction yearning for high technology 
weapons and calling for high technology wars. 

In discussing the talented American inventor, Thomas Edison, poet 
leffers writes, “We ... are skilled in machinery and are infatuated with lux¬ 
uries.” Americans have a strong inborn penchant for these two things as 
well as a tendency to turn their pursuit of the highest technology and its 
perfection into a luxury, even including weapons and machinery. General 
Patton, who liked to carry ivory-handled pistols, is typical of this. This in¬ 
clination makes them rigidly infatuated with and therefore have blind faith 
in technology and weapons, always thinking that the road to getting the 
upper hand with war can be found with technolog)' and weapons. This in¬ 
clination also makes them anxious at any given time that their own lead¬ 
ing position in the realm of weaponry is wavering, and they continually al¬ 
leviate these concerns by manufacturing more, newer, and more complex 
weapons. As a result of this attitude, when the weapons systems which are 
daily becoming heavier and more complicated come into conflict with the 
terse principles required of actual combat, they always stand on the side of 
the weapons. They would rather treat war as the opponent in the marathon 
race of military technology and are not willing to look at it more as a test 
of morale and courage, wisdom and strategy. They believe that as long as 
the Edisons of today do not sink into sleep, the gate to victor)' will always 
be open to Americans. Self-confidence such as this has made them forget 
one simple fact—it is not so much that war follows the fixed race course of 
rivalry of technology and weaponry as it is a game field with continually 
changing direction and many irregular factors. Whether you wear Adidas 
or Nike cannot guarantee you will become the winner. ^ 

It appears that Americans, however, do not plan to pay attention to 
this. They drew the benefit of the Gulf Wars technological victory and 
obviously have resolutely spared no cost to safeguard their leading position 
in high technolog)'. Even though the many difficulties with funding have 
brought them up against the embarrassment of having difficulty continu 
ing, they have not been able to change their passion tor new tewinology 
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and new weapons. The detailed list of extravagant weapons constantly 
being drawn up by the U.S. military and approved bv Congress will cer¬ 
tainly get longer and longer U51, but the list of American soldier casualties 
in future wars may not necessarily be zero because of wishful thinking. 


Group. Expeditionary Force. Integrated Force. 

“What kind of army does the U.S. Army need in the 21st century?” This 
is a question that has puzzled the U.S. Army lor the last 10 years ot the 
20th century. 1*1 During the Gulf War, the effect of the Army s mediocre 
show along with the high-technology weapons on the rhythm ot battle 
formed a clear contrast. The U.S. Army, which all along has been more 
conservative than the Navy and the Air Force, finally became conscious ot 
the need to work out a system for carrying out reforms. What is interest 
ing is that the role of resistance in this instance was not the Army s upper 
echelon. Rather, it was the new division commanders who had just dim e 
up to higher positions from command levels and the new commanders 
who replaced them. The views of those of the “brigade faction wearing t 
eagle insignia and the sign of the maple leaf, however, are m complete con¬ 
tradiction. They believe that it is the Army troops that have been unable o 
pass the test of war and therefore must undergo a major operation. 1 he 
“crack troops,” “model troops,” and “primary brigade,’ these three pro 
grams, have been handed over to General Sullivan. Even though t is. rim 
Chief of Staff has admiringly embodied the third program’s “new thinking 
for future operations,” he has still not been able to persuade the majority' 
generals to accept it. The result has been that, after he was relieved of his 
office, there was a change of heart between the conservatives and the a 
formists and the Army made the Fourth Mechanized Unit the foundation 
in January 1996 to organize a new experimental brigade of 15,800 men. 
The position of the “divisional faction” clearly prevailed. The members o 
the “brigade faction,” however, were not willing to just let the matter drop. 
They staunchly believed that a “military force that is excessively massive 
and cumbersome will be difficult to suit to the combat requirements of t * 
21st century'.” The military force which began to be implemented during 
the period of short range to complex guns must be completely rescind^, 
and five to six thousand new-type combat troops should be substituted m 
form the new Army type for basic combat. In order to relieve the genera 
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feelings ot disgust, they displayed experience in the ways of the world and 
retained equally high-ranking military positions as the old-style Army in 
the new program. I 18 l At just the critical moment of the incessant debate 
between the “divisional” and “brigade” factions, the director of the US. 
Army Battle Command Laboratory', Army’ Lieutenant Colonel Maigcleige 
[transliteration as printed 7796 2706 7191 2047] sounded another new 
call. In his book, “Break the Factional Position,” he advocated simultane¬ 
ously' abandoning the systems ol divisions and brigades and replacing them 
with 12 battle groups of about 5,000 men each. Its new position is deter¬ 
mined by the ousted establishment’s set pattern of large and small, and the 
human numbers of many and few. It could adopt building-block methods 
according to wartime needs and put into practice mission-stvle group or¬ 
ganization. The reverberations that his viewpoint has brought in the Armv 
has somewhat exceeded expectations, to the point that General Reimer has 
required all generals to read this book. I 19 J Perhaps the current Army Chief 
ol Stafl has exceptional insight and recognizes that even though the lieu¬ 
tenant colonel’s key points may not find miracle cures for the difficult is¬ 
sues, they can yet be regarded as the magical cure for sloughing off the 
thought-cocoons of those old soldiers in general’s clothes. 

Originally, the concept of a “group” was certainly not new to the 
Army. The reform of the “five-group atomic troops” 1 2 °1 in the 1950s and 
1960s was generally considered to be an unsuccessful! attempt and even 
criticized as having been an indirect cause leading to the U.S. military’s 
poor show in the Vietnam War. In the eyes of Maigeleige, however, a pre¬ 
maturely delivered child may be unable to grow to manhood. It it is said 
that the birth of the “group” 30 years ago was unlucky, then today it can be 
said that it is a good time. Modernized weaponry' has been enough to make 
any relatively small-scale force not be inferior to previously much larger 
armed forces in the areas of firepower and mobility'. The appearance of the 
C4I has especially brought armed forces which have a mutual superiority' 
advantage to unite in battle, becoming the new growing point in fighting 
power. If this time still embraces the 18-type weapons-ready divisional sys¬ 
tem or brigade system, then it can truly be said that it is incompatible with 
present needs. However, even if military technological development is the 
emergence of new high technology, it also is a turning point and certainly 
will not automatically bring on advanced military thought and institu¬ 
tional establishments. One good feature hides one hundred bad—the lcad- 
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ing position with military technology and weaponry has hidden from view 
this fact: The U.S. military is no different in the institutional establishment 
as in military ideology, and is clearly behind the advanced military tech¬ 
nology it possesses. In this sense, using the “group to destroy the position 
formed by the divisions and the brigades is the most damaging concept in 
the institutional establishment of the U.S. Army since the Gulf War and 
has represented the new thought wave of the U.S. military system estab¬ 
lishment reform. Unlike the Army, the Air Force and the Navy do 
not have deep-rooted “positional” traditions. The pace of their adjustments 
clearly are comparatively light. The Air Force particularly made opportune 
use of the momentum of Desert Storm to completely eliminate the 
divisional system in one blow, and they took advantage of the opportunity 
to change all of the combat flight wings into integrated wings and took 
the lead in achieving the first round of system establishment reforms. 
After “global arrival, global power” was defined as the new objective tor Air 
Force strategy, it continued to flap the wings of reform and began testing 
the plan for establishing an “Air Force Expeditionary Force" advanced bv 
Air Force Wing Commander John Jiangpo [transliteration as printed 3068 
3789], According to this commander’s idea, the so-called “Air Force Expe¬ 
ditionary Force” is a capable and vigorous force of 1,175 men and 34 air¬ 
craft put together to aim at striving for superiority' in the air, carrying out 
air attacks, suppressing enemy air defense power, and air-to-air refueling, 
etc., that can reach a theatre of operations within 48 hours of having re¬ 
ceived the order, and that can maintain air combat capability throughout 
the entire course of a conflict. In this regard, it can be said that the actions 
of the U.S. Air Force are supersonic. They currently have established three 
“Air Force Expeditionary Forces” and also have completed real troop de¬ 
ployment. When the fourth and fifth of these forces began to be set up. it> 
three predecessor Air Force Expeditionary Forces” were already outstand¬ 
ing in such military operations as the “Southern Watch” and “Desert 
Thunder.” I 21 ) 


Regarding the Navy, since there already has been a new strategy of 
Tonvard Position ... From Sea to Land.” formation of an expeditionary 
force from a combination of the naval fleet and ground forces is logical. Un¬ 
like the Army, yvhich is taking strides to protect against difficulties, and the 
Air Force, which is like a charging hurricane, the Navy is more willing logo 
through repeated maneuvers and actual combat in order to polish the con- 
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cept of the “Naval Expeditionary Force.” From (the advent] of the “Ocean 
Risk" of the Atlantic Ocean general headquarters, of the “Double Assault” 
of the European general headquarters, of the “Silent Killer” of the Pacific 
Ocean general headquarters, and of the ground force’s “Sea Dragon” ma¬ 
neuver since May ot 1992, to the establishment of the “Southern Watch" 
no-flv zone in southern Iraq, the “Vigilant Warrior” to deter I raq, as well as 
the “Hope Renewal” in Somalia, Bohei’s [3134 7815] “Capable Guard,” and 
Haiti’s “Preservation of Democracy”—in each of these operations the Naw 
has been diligently testing its new organization. t 22 l The mission that they 
stipulate tor this “Naval Expeditionary Force” ot one battleship group, one- 
amphibious guard force, and Marine Corps task forces is rapid control ot 
the seas along with combat in coastal regions. What amazes and pleasantly 
surprises the Navy most is that the amphibious landing equipment needed 
bv this expeditionary force actually obtained Congressional budgetary ap¬ 
proval. 1 23 1 The partiality that the American politicians have towards the 
Navy caused the Navy and especially the Marines to be treated with cold¬ 
ness upon their return from the Gulf War. Moreover, after establishing the 
new naval system establishment, they were fully confident of occupying the 
number one position in the American armed forces. 

The institutional reforms that began after the Gulf War not only ad¬ 
justed the internal structure of the U.S. military, but also gave impetus to 
changes in weapons development and tactics, and even had a far-reaching 
effect on Americas national strategy. 1 he small-scale, flexible, and quick 
“Expeditionary Force,” not only used for military attacks but also able to 
carry out non-warfare tasks, has become the new style ot establishment 
striven for by each military branch as well as a convenient and c ftti tut. tool 
in the hands of the U.S. government. We have discovered that, because 
there are these highly proficient “killer mace” [sha shou jian 3010 2087 
9505] forces and a dangerous, worrisome trend has even been brought 
about, in handling international affairs the U.S. government has become 
increasingly fond of using force, makes moves more quickh, and seeks re 
venge for the smallest grievances. These mutual moves between the armed 
forces and the government, military and politics, is causing the l .S. mili 
tary to begin undergoing a deep yet quite possibly disastrous changefrom 
system establishment to strategic thinking. Currently, the U.S. Depa 
ment of Defense is trying to set about organizing the grount^, air, *n 
expeditionary forces into an integrated Allied lask loat. 
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newest move in this change. ^ It is still difficult to foresee whether^ 
completely integrated force will drag the US. mill tan* and even t le l T mtcc 
States using the same special characteristics into a troublesome mire while 
nimbly achieving the global mission bestowed on the US. government. 


From Joint Campaigns to Total Dimensional War 
One Step to Thorough Understanding 


When we say that American military theory is behind, it is only behind 
relative to its advanced military technology. Compared to the sen icemen 
of other countries, the fully technological aspect of Americans milit.ir\ 
thinking naturally occupies an insurmountable leading position on the 
scale of high-tech war in hypothetical future wars. Perhaps the Soviet Ar- 
jakov [Ao’er jiakefu 1159 1422 0502 4430 1133] school of thought which 
was the first to advance the “new military revolution” is the only example 
that has come to light. 

The “new military revolution” is vividly portrayed by the anvil forged 
in the Gulf War. Not only with the American military but also with ser¬ 
vicemen of the whole world, these words have become a blindly ludicrou> 
and popular slogan. It is not a matter requiring great effort due to yearning 
for the technology of others and following certain slogans. The only one 
using a great effort are the Americans. If they want to guarantee 
their own leading position in a field of military' reforms that has already 
begun and will be completed right away, then the first thing that must be 
resolved is to eliminate the lag that exists between U.S. military thinking 


and military technology. Actually, the war dust has only settled [zhan chen 
fu ding 2069 1057 3940 1353]. The U.S. military has not vet completed 
troop withdrawal from the Persian Gulf and has already begun top-to* 
bottom thought exchange transfusion.’ T his means that, after military 
technological reforms are initiated, they will not be able to be make up 
missed lessons of synchronized follow-up for military thought reform. F.vcn 
though in the final analysis they are also unable to completely break away 
from their penchant for technology', Americans still are in this unusual en¬ 
circlement from which they are unable to break free. They have achieved 
certain results that are equally beneficial for American service-men as well 
as servicemen all over the world-first is formation of the “joint camp***’ 
concept, second is forging “total dimensional warfare” thinking 


II 
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Formulation of the “joint campaign” originally came from the Num¬ 
ber One Joint Publication in November 1991 of the “United States Armed 
Forces Joint Operations” regulations issued by the U.S. Military Joint Con¬ 
ference. This is clearly brimming with new concepts of the Gulf War and 
has broken through the confines of the popular “cooperative war" and “con¬ 
tractual war which arc already dated, and even surpassed the “air/ground 
integrated battle” theory seen by Americans as the magic weapon. This 
regulation exposes the four key elements of the “joint campaign”—central¬ 
ized command, equality of the armed forces, complete unification, and 
total depth while doing battle. It has made clear for the first time the com¬ 
mand control authority of the battle zone unified commander; it has stip¬ 
ulated that any one military branch can take the leading battle role based 
on different situations; it has expanded “air/ground integrated battle” into 
ground, sea, air, and space integrated battle; and it has emphasized imple¬ 
mentation of total depth while doing battle on all fronts. Under the strong 
impetus of the American Joint Chiefs of Staff meeting, each military 
branch is successively setting about formulating and unifying mutually 
matching military regulations in order to make public this new tactic rep¬ 
resentative of the direction of future wars. [While the services have for¬ 
mally accepted this new concept], in private they still constantly bear in 
mind the prominent core functions of their branches, and thev especially 
hope to carry out a unification that is clearlv demarcated—that is a unifi¬ 


cation that makes clear each domain and authority, including regulations, 
laws, and the differentiation among each other’s military honors. Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Shalikashvili feels that this does not in¬ 
tend to indicate a compromise between each of the Chiefs of Staff. Adopt¬ 
ing the publication called “The Plan for a Joint Force in 2010,” The 
Model for Leading the United States Military to Joint Operations l- 25 !, 
he resolutely plays the part of a modern Moses, leading the U.S. military to 
dismantle the fences separating the branches of the military, and stride 
along the difficult path of really bringing about integrated unified opera- 
tlons ‘ n the midst of a twilight which brings doubt. 

bven though it is in the United States, a country which easily prop¬ 
agates and accepts new things, the situation is still far more difficult than 
aiikashvili thought. In the wake of his retirement, criticism of the “joint 
plan for the U.S. military has gradually increased, and skepticism has again 
Mmed ground. The Marine Corps believes that they “must not worship the 
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‘joint [plan]' and stifle relevant future discussions on troop organization, 
that “the uniformity of the joint [plan] will lead to the loss of the distinc¬ 
tiveness of the armed forces,” and that this is mutually contrary to the 
American spirit of “emphasizing competition and diversification. The Air 
Force tactfully expressed the opinion that the “2010 unification plan must 
develop in practice and encourage mutual emulation between the armed 
sendees,” that “in this era of change and experimentation our thinking 
must be flexible and cannot become rigid.” 1 26 1 The views of the Navy and 
the Army in this regard are similar and have plenty of power to destroy 
Shalikashvili’s painstaking efforts in an instant. It is thus evident that it is 
not only in Eastern reforms that the situation occurs where policies shift 
with a change of the person in charge. As onlookers, we of course can sim¬ 
ply sacrifice a valuable ideology for the narrow benefit of a group. Because 
the essence of “joint campaigns” and “joint plans certainly is not in the 
confirmation or expropriation of military advantage, rather its intention is 
to enable each branch of the military to achieve unification of operations 
within a centralized battleground space, and reduce to the greatest possi¬ 
ble extent the negative effects of each branch going its own way. Before a 
way is found to truly integrate the forces, this is obviously a conceivable 
tactic of high order. The limitation of this valuable thinking, however, lies 
in that its starting point and ending point have both fallen onto the level 
of armed force and have been unable to expand the field of vision of 
“joint to all of the realms in which humans can produce confrontational 
behavior. The drawback of this thinking at the very end of the 20th cen- 


tury, a time when an inkling of the broad sense of war has already emerged, 
is that it appears to attract attention to such an extent that if the concept 
of “total dimensional warfare” had not been set forth in the 1993 U.S. 


Army publication The Essentials of War> we would be simply astounded a 
the “anemic” realm of U.S. military thinking. 

Following the 13th revision of this programmatic document, thcr 
was a penetrating insight into the various challenges that the U.S. militar 
might face in the following years and for the first time a completcl 
new concept of “non-combat military operations” was advanced. It wa 
because of th.s concept that people saw the possibility of carrying out tot. 
posmonal warfare, and i, brought the American Army to find an extreme! 
lofty new name for tts war theory-total dimensional warfare ” What 
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interesting is that the person in charge of revising the U.S. Army’s 1993 
publication of The Essentials of War and who displayed a fiercely innovative 
spirit was General Franks, the man who was criticized by people as an op¬ 
erational conservative when the Navy commanded the Seventh Fleet. If 
not for later circumstances that changed the direction of thinking of 
Americans, this commander of the U.S. Army Training and Doctrine 
Headquarters who first took his post after the war would have brought the 
history of American military thinking to a historical breakthrough. Al¬ 
though General Franks and the officers who compiled his military regula¬ 
tions were unable to reconcile the tremendous discrepancy between the 
two sentences, “implementation of centralized air, ground and sea opera¬ 
tions supported by the entire theatre of operations” and “mobilization of 
all mastered methods in each possible operation, both combat and non¬ 
combat, so as to resolutely complete any mission assigned at the least price” 
in this publication The Essentials of War , they were even less able to 
discover that, apart from war as a military operation, there still exists the 
possibility for far vaster non-military war operations. However, it at least 
pointed out that “total dimensional warfare" should possess the special 
characteristics of “total depth, total height, total frontage, total time, 
total frequency, and multiple methods,” and this precisely is the most rev¬ 
olutionary feature of this form of battle that has never been seen in the his¬ 
tory of war. U7] 

It is too bad that the Americans, or more specifically the American 
Army, discontinued this revolution too early. In one case of dissension, 
Holder, one-time regimental commander under General Franks, who later 
held the post of Combined Arms Commander of the Army Training and 
Doctrine Headquarters, strongly cross-examined his superior officer s idea. 
The then-Lieutenant General Holder already was not the out-and-out 
vigorous Colonel Holder on the battlefield. This time he was playing the 
part of the Army mouthpiece for conservative tradition. His view was that 
the belief that non-combat operations has its own set of principles is not 
welcomed among combat troops and many commanding officers are op¬ 
posed to differentiating between non-combat operations and the original 
meaning of military operations.” After Holders death, “the Army had 
formed a common consensus to handle differentiation of non combat 
operations as a wrong practice.” They believe that if “non-combat mih- 
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tarv operations” are written into the basic regulations it will weaken the 
armed forces’ trait of emphasis on military allairs and also could lead to 
confusion in armed forces operations. With the situation going in this di¬ 
rection, General Franks’ revolution ended in an unavoidable miscarriage. 
Under the inspiration of the next commander ot the Army Training and 
Doctrine Headquarters, General Hartzog, General Holder and the edito¬ 
rial group for the 1998 publication of The Essentials of liar finally 
made a major amendment to the new compendium with a single princi¬ 
ple covering all tvpes of the Army’s military operations’ as the fundamen¬ 
tal key. Their practice is to no longer distinguish between non-combat 
operations and general military operations, but to differentiate battle op¬ 
erations into four types—attack, defense, stabilization, and support and 
return the original manuscript to such responsibilities ot non-combat 
operations as rescue and protection and reassembling the old set ot combat 
operations in order to enable it to put centralized combat principles on 
the right course and altogether discard the concept of “total dimensional 
warfare." 1 28 1 At face value, this is a move of radical reform and simplifica¬ 
tion by simply cutting out the superfluous. In reality, however, this is an 
American edition of poor judgment. At the same time as the theoretical 
confusion brought by the unripe concept of “non-combat military 
operations" was eliminated, the rather valuable ideological fruits that they 
had accidentally picked were also abandoned on account of the newly 
revised compendium. It appears that in doing the one step forward, two 
steps back dance, all nationalities are self-taught. 

Nevertheless, pointing out the U.S. Army’s lack of foresight is not 
equivalent to saying that the “total dimensional warfare” theory cannot be 
criticized. Quite the opposite, there are clear flaws in this theory from both 
its conceptual denotation and connotation. Indeed, “total dimensional 
wars understanding of battle is already much broader than any previous 
military theory, but as far as its innate character is concerned, it still has not 
escaped the “military” category. For example, the “non-military combat 
operations" concept we raised above is much broader in meaning than mil¬ 
itary combat operations and can at least be placed along with comparable 
war realms and patterns outside the field of vision of American service¬ 
men—it is precisely this large domain that is the area for future servicemen 
and politicians to develop imagination and creativity—with the result that 
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it also cannot count as truly meaning “total dimensional.” Not to mention 
the phrase “total dimensional” in the U.S. Army, which also has not in the 
end reconciled how many dimensional spaces are referred to, whether it is 
that each [space] is an interrelated element of war or it is that there are 
two simultaneously. This is to say, it still has not been elaborated on and 
is in a state ot chaos. If, however, what total dimension is referring to 
cannot be reconciled, then the nature ot the relationship between each 
dimension, this original concept with its rich potential, can of course not 
be tullv launched. Actually, there is no one who can launch a war in 360- 
degree three-dimensional space with time and other non-phvsical ele¬ 
ments ot total dimensionality added, and any particular war will always 
have its particular emphasis and is always launched within a limited di- 
1 mension as well as terminated within a limited dimension. The only dif¬ 
ference is that in the predictable future, military operations will never again 
be the entire war, rather thev are one dimension within the total dimen- 
sion. Even adding “non-combat military operations” as proposed by Gen- 
{ eral Franks cannot count as total dimensionality. Only by adding all “non¬ 
military combat operations” aside from military operations can total 
dimensional war s complete significance be realized. What needs to be 
pointed out is that this ideology has never emerged in all of the theoreti¬ 
cal research of the U.S. military since the Gulf War. I 29 ) Even though these 
concepts of “non-combat military operations” and “total dimensional war¬ 
fare” are full of original ideas and are already fairly close to a military ide¬ 
ological revolution that started from the military technology revolution, it 
can be said that it has already arrived under the last precipice on the rugged 
mountain path, and the mountain peak ot the great revelation is still tar 
away. Here, however, the Americans have stopped, and the American hares 
who have always been ahead of every other country in the world in mili¬ 
tary technology’ and military ideology have begun to gasp tor breath. No 
matter that Sullivan or Franks let out “running hare breaths in so many 
military’ theses after the Gulf War, they still cannot leave all the tortoises 
behind. 

Perhaps now this is the time when Lieutenant Colonel Lonnie Hen- 
iev 130| and these Americans who have called into question the capability 
of other countries’ military’ revolutions should examine their consciences. 

Why has there not been a revolution? 
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Notes 


[ 1 ] 


I . Sullivan. From the time he took his p 0st 
The 21st Century Army is vvrittcn > » ent husiastic about this issue. 

until after he left it, he has always ten m an J t he forces of other coun- 

Even though many people within the • • - Force, Sullivan 

tnes have equated The the U S. Army should con- 

certainly does not see it t us way The 21st Century Army should 

tinually promote “integration" reforms, and that The 2 

be treated more as "an attitude and a direrto J 
“Integration of a 21st century' includes such aspects as ) 

organization, training, commanding officer development, equipment and sol- 
diet issues, and base Mines, etc.' (United S,a,e s M.h'ary Theory, JtlarJune 
1995) According to the general view currently he] ' t e • • rmy 
centurv force is the current Army force carrying out intormat,on-age held oper- 
ations experiments, theoretical research, and equipment purchasing plans, to en- 
able the ground combat troops to handle preparations for carrying out missions 
from now until 2010.” (Army Training and Doctrine Headquarters Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Colonel Robert Jilibuer [transliteration as printed 1015 0448 
1580 1422], Armed Forces Journal, October 1996) 

[2] General Dennis J. Reimcr said, “‘The 2010 Army Concept is also the theoret¬ 
ical link between The 21st Century Army’ and ‘The Army' ofTomorrow’. ‘The 
21st Century Army’ is the plan that the Army is carrying out right noyv... 
‘The Army of Tomorroyv’ is the Army’s long-range plan that is currently under 
deliberation .. . mutual coordination between the three has determined a com¬ 
plete set of continuous and orderly changes, so as to guarantee that the Army 
can develop along a methodical direction.” (See “The 2010 Army Concept” re¬ 
port, 1997.) 

[d] Technological renewal is a far faster phenomenon than weaponry, hiding deeper 
disparities: “It is easier for forerunners to fall behind.” (This point can be veri¬ 
fied from the development of the telecommunications industry and changes in 
computers.) This perhaps is the single most difficult disparity to bring into 
line for the professional military and information technology established along 
the lines of big industry. It is for this reason that Americans have a morbid 

sensitivity to the spread of all new military high technology and even new civil- 
ian technology. 

141 r P 'T'i Wi ' hi '’ Um " d S,a,cs who « questioning this 

do o, r™ f amPC : 7 S ,Hat “ haS,i '- V '-t.es tha, people 

z z jl : tt r i have not been ^ ^ >i,eW«- 

1 • 11 turn a beneficial military revolution inm ^ . , . . M 

ritv ” (Unitfrl C/v,/ c- ,,, ^ into a gamble with national secu 

ted States Signal Magazine, July 1 995 ) 
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[5] Even though the Joint Force Air Squadron Headquarters commanded by Air 
Force General Charles Horner had to take orders from Schwarzkopf, in the final 
analysis he received the most publicity during the Gulf War. 

[6] Global Arrival, Global Power was the strategic plan of the U.S. Air Force after 
the Cold War, published in June 1990 in White Paper format. Six months later, 
the basic principle of this plan was tested and verified in the Gulf War. 

[7] See United States Army Magazine , December 1996, “Army and Air Force Joint 
War.” 

[8] In 1997, the United States again proposed a new development strategy, Global 
Participation—The Plan for the United States Air Force in the 21st Century. 
“Our strategic plan can be summarized in one sentence: ‘the United States Air 
Force will become the outstanding air and space force in the world ... it will be 
a global force enabling the United States to show itself everywhere’." (See Global 
Participation—The Plan for the United States Air Force in the 21st Century) 

[9] Even though President Clinton announced the elimination of the “Star Wars” 
plan, in reality the United States military has never relaxed the pace of space 
militarization. Global participation —21st Century United States Air Force 
Concept especially points out that “the first step of this revolutionary change is 
to turn the U.S. Air Force into an air and space force, then to remold it into an 
air and space force.” The sequence of these changes has obviously embodied the 
core revisions. The space flight headquarters is putting even more emphasis on 
the function of space flight troops (specifically see United States Military' Space 
Flight Troops and Unified Space Flight Theory). In April 1998, the U.S. space 
flight headquarters issued a long-range plan, “Tentative Plan For 2020, and ad¬ 
vanced four war concepts for military space flight—space control, global war, 
total force consolidation, and global cooperation. By 2020, space control must 
have achieved the following five objectives: ensure entry into space; keep watch 
over space; protect the space systems of the United States and its allies; prevent 
enemies from utilizing the space systems ot the United States and its allies; and 
stop enemies from utilizing space systems. (See Modern Military Affairs , 1998, 
No. 10, pp. 10-11.) 

[10] “The White Paper, ‘From Sea to Land’, issued in 1992 by the Navy and Navy 
ground forces, marks changes in the core and emphasis ot strategy ... empha¬ 
sis on naval implementation of forward deployment, this is the most essential 
difference reflected between ‘Forward Position ... From Sea to Land’ and 
‘From Sea to Land’.” (Navy Admiral J.M. Boorda, Marine Corps Magazine , 
March 1995) This admiral also bluntly demanded the “Navy’s preference in 
budgetary matters." 

f H ] See the U.S. Department of Defense s National Defense Report for the fiscal year 
1998. 
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[ 12 ] 

[13] 


[14] 


[15] 


See n.■ Gulf War-Final Report of the US. Department of Defense to Con- 
gress and Appendix 6. 

McNamara, who went from president of the Ford Motor Company to head of 
the Department of Defense, introduced the business accounting system of pri- 
rate enterprise and the concept of “cost comparison* to the United States mili¬ 
tary. He has made the forces learn how to spend less money when purchasing 
weapons, hut they have other standards for how to fight. "The Department of 
Defense must achieve the following objective: exchange our country s security 
for the least amount of risk, least amount of expenditure, and, in the event of a 
entering a war. the least number of casualties." (McNamara, Look,up Bark o„ ,h, 
Traeedy uml the Lessons of the Vietnam War, pp. 27-29) 

Colonel Xiaochaersi Denglapu [transliteration as printed 1420 2686 1 422 2448 
6772 2139 2528] points out that “casualties are an effective way to wca en 
America’s strength . . . For this reason, enemies can bring about our casualties by 
dashing ahead recklessly without regard to losses or by achieving a blind tacti¬ 
cal victory.” (“Analysis From the Standpoint of the Enemy ‘Unification Concept 
for 2010’, "Joint Force Quarterly , 199/—1998 Fil 1/Win ter) 

According to the U.S. Department of Defenses National Defense Report tor 
the fiscal year 1997, there arc 20 advanced technological items that obtained 
Congressional approval: “1, rapid force delivery systems; 2, precision attack 
multi-barrel launch systems; 3, high altitude maximum range unmanned vehi¬ 


cles; 4, medium altitude maximum range unmanned vehicles; 5, precision target 
capture signal systems; 6. cruise missile defense; 7, simulated battlefields; 8, joint 
counter (submarine) mines; 9, ballistic missile interception with kinetic energy 
weaponry; 10, advanced technology' utilized to formulate a high-level joint plan; 
11, battlefront understanding and data transmission; 12, anti large-scale de¬ 
struction weapons; 13, air bases (ports) for the biological weapons defense; 14, 
advanced navigational systems; 15, combat discernment; 16, joint rear service; 
17, combat vehicle survivability; 18, short life expectancy and low cost medium- 
scale transport helicopters; 19, semi-automatic image handling; 20, small-scale 
air-fired false targets.” 

[16] “What Kind of Army Does the U.S. Army Need in the 21st Century?" Xiao’en 
Neile [transliteration as printed 5135 1869 0355 0519] in Army Times, October 
16, 1995, reviews this issue in detail. 


[ 17] According to the United States Army Times, “After five years of analysis, study, 
and military' internal discussion, Army authorities in the end finally formulated 
a new establishment for armored units and mechanized mobile units. The nr*' 
plan is called The 21st Century Establishment’. ... a support headquarters 
composed of troop units, one armored division, two mechanized mobile units, 
artillery units (brigade level), one aviation unit, and one unit for rear services 
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management and support. The entire division consists of 15,719 men (contain¬ 
ing 417 reserve duty personnel).” The personnel putting this establishment to¬ 
gether explain that “this newly planned establishment does not count as a revo¬ 
lutionary establishment. . . actually it is seen as a relatively conservative 
establishment.” (See Army Times, June 22, 1998, Jimu Taisiwen [transliteration 
as printed 0679 1191 3141 2448 2429].) 

[18] See John R Brinkerhoff, “The Brigade-based New Army,” Parameter Quarterly, 
Winter 1997. 

[19] For the detailed viewpoint of the book Break Localized Fronts , see the article bv 
Xiao’en Neile in the United States Army Times, June 9, 1997. 

[20] In order to suit the needs of nuclear war and to try to enable troops to carry out 
combat in the nuclear battlefield as well as enable survivability, in 1957 the U.S. 
Army reorganized the atomic divisions with the group divisions. The entire di¬ 
vision was between 11,000 and 14,600 men, divided into five combat groups 
with strong motorization, and all with tactical nuclear weapons. However, this 
divisions attack capability on a non-nuclear battlefield was relatively low. 

[21] For the U.S. Air Force expeditionary force concept, see the article by Air Force 
Brigadier General William Looney in Air Power Journal, Winter 1996. 

[22] Just as the Head of the Naval War Office, Kaiersuo [transliteration as printed 
0418 1422 4792], and Army Commander Wangdi [transliteration as printed 
5345 6611] said, under the circumstances of the continual cutting of military 
spending and fewer and fewer bases abroad, “the United States needs a unified 
combat force that is relatively small in scale but rapidly deployed and easy to as¬ 
semble and train.” (May 1993, Naval Institute Journal) For the “Naval Expedi¬ 
tionary Force,” see Marine Corps Magazine , March 1995. 

[23] See November 1995, Sea Power, “From Over the Horizon to Over the Beach": 
“More Than Expected Budget Funds—The U.S. Congress recently agreed to al¬ 
locate funds in the fiscal year 1996 to build the seventh multi-use amphibious 
attack vessel, making the Navy very' happy. Because of budgetary limitations, the 
U.S. Navy plans to wait until 2001 to apply for allocation for this ship ... the 
Navy originally decided to put off requesting allocation to build the first LPD- 
17 amphibious dock transport until the 1998 fiscal year rather than 1996. How¬ 
ever, What exceeded expectations was that Congress voted to approve allocation 
of US $974 million for this warship.” 

[24] In 1993, the United States Report on the Complete Investigation of Defense 
proposed, “The following troop ‘package’ is enough to handle a large-scale re¬ 
gional conflict: four to five Army units; four to five ground force expeditionary 
units; 10 Air Force combat mechanized forces; 100 Air Force heavy bombers; 
four to five Naval warship combat troops; special combat forces ... other than 
this, we have proposed a new concept for troops abroad—‘self-adapted special 
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125] 


[26] 

[27] 

[28] 
[29] 


[30] 


establishment umhed troops’. According to the requirements of the battle 
command, It is organized from specially designated Air Force troops „ ' 

troops, and special type combat troops and Naw troops " ’ " d 

For the-Joint Doctrine for 2010” put forward in 1996 by the United States i„ 
nu itary meeting, s tc Joint Force Quarterly, Summer 1996. In the Winter ml 

ctlf" fc“ ~ QUar,Cr ' y ' NaVl1 W ” Commander Johnson and Air Foret 
„° Sta / , ' 0gl ' man both expressed support for the -Joint Doctrine f„, 
• rmy Chief of Staff Reimer also immediately put forward the "Armi 

Concept for 2010” in response to the “Joint Doctrine for 2010 . ” 

See the article, “Reform Will Not Be Smooth Sailing," by Commander Huofi, 

man l transliteration as printed 7202 1133 2581] in the United States Naval In- 
stitute Journal, January 1998. 


There is a detailed introduction to “Total Dimensional Warfare” in the 1997 
World Military Almanac, (pp. 291-294) 

According to the article “Changes to the Newly Published Draft of‘Essentials 
of War’,” by Xiaoen Neile in the United States Army Times , August 18,1997. 
There probably is only the article, “A Military Theoretical RevolutiomThe Var¬ 
ious Mutually Active Dimensions of War,” by Antuli’ao Aiqieweiliya [translit¬ 
eration as printed 1344 0956 0448 1159 1002 0434 4850 6849 0068], that has 
pointed out that the “various dimensions” of war should not be such things as 
length, breadth, and depth indicated in geometric and space theory. Instead, it 
is such factors that are intimately related to war as politics, society, technology, 
combat, and logistics. It is too bad, however, that he still centers on the military 
axis to look at war and has not formed a breakthrough in war denotation. 

At the Strategy Conference held by the United States Army War College in 
April 1996, Army Lieutenant Colonel Lonnie Henley wrote a paper for a report 
entitled 21st Century China: Strategic Partner ... or Opponent.” The conclu¬ 
sion was: “In at least the first 25 years of the next century, China will be unable 
to carry out a military revolution.” (See the Foreign Military Data of the Mili¬ 
tary Science Academy Foreign Military Research Department, June 1997.) 
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A Discussion of New 
Methods of Operation 


“Therefore, soldiers do not have a constant position, water does not 
have a constant shape, and to be able to attain victory in response to the 
changes of the enemy is called miraculous. "—Sun Zi 

“The direction of warfare is an art similar to a 
physician seeing a patient "—Fu Le 


The expression of"military revolution is as fashionable as Jordans NBA 
fans. Aside from the appearance of each new thing having its factors of ne¬ 
cessity, I am afraid that even more essential is that it is related to Ameri¬ 
cans being adept at creating fashions. The Americans, who have always 
liked to hold a leading position in the world in terms of various questions, 
are very good at putting pretty packaging on each prospective thing an 
then afterwards dumping it on the whole world. Even though many na¬ 
tions have been anxious about and resisted the invasion of America 
ture, yet most have followed suit and completely imitated their >ne - 
terms of the issue of the military revolution. The results are not difficu t to 
predict, and so when the Americans catch a cold, the entire wor c nee/c 
Because Perry, the former Secretary of the Department of efensc ° x ' 
United States, emphasized stealth technology and \' as return nit. 

“father of the stealth,” when answering the question, “what have been t e 
important achievements and theoretical breakthroughs in the mi ts 
olution of the United States” that was posed by a visiting sc o ar 
China, he answered without thinking, “it is naturally stealth and informa¬ 
tion technology.” Perrys answer represented the mainstream view o 
American military circles—the military revolution is the re\o ution in i 
itary technology. From the view of those like Perrv, it is on > nece. ary 
"solve the problem from the technical standpoint of allow,ng the sohhers 
» from of the mountain to know “what was in back of the mounta.n and 
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then this is equivalent to accomplishing this military revolution. HI Ob¬ 
serving. considering, and resolving problems from the point of' view of 
technology is typical American thinking. Its advantages and disadvantages 
are both very apparent, just like the characters of Americans. This type of 
idea which equates the technology' revolution with the military revolution 
"as displayed through the form of the Gulf War and had a powerful im¬ 
pact and effect on the militaries throughout the world. There were hardly 
any people who were able to maintain sufficient calm and clarity within 
this situation, and naturally there could also not be any people who dis¬ 
covered that the misunderstanding begun by the Americans is now caus¬ 
ing a misunderstanding by the entire world of a widespread global revolu¬ 
tion. The slogan ot “building the military with high technology” is like 
a typhoon ot the Pacific Ocean, wherein it lands in more and more coun¬ 
tries -'I, and even China, which is on the western coast of the Pacific, also 
appears to have splashed up a reverberation during the same period. 

It cannot be denied that the military technology revolution is the cor¬ 
nerstone ot the military revolution, and vet it is unable to be viewed as the 
entirety ot the military revolution, for at best it is the first step of this wild 
whirlwind entering the course. The highest embodiment and final com¬ 
pletion ot the military revolution is summed up in the revolution of mili¬ 
tary thought, tor it cannot stay on this mundane level ot the transforma¬ 
tion ot military' technology and system formulation. The revolution in 
military' thought is, in the final analysis, a revolution in fighting forms and 
methods. The revolution of military technology is fine, as is the reform of 
the formulated system, but their final results are based upon changes in 
fighting forms and methods. Only the completion of this change will be 
able to signify- the maturation of the military revolution. HI If the revolu¬ 
tion of military technology is called the first stage of the military revolu¬ 
tion, then we are now in the essentially important second stage of this rev¬ 
olution. Approaching the completion of the revolution of military- 
technology is to a very' large degree a foreshadowing of the beginning of 
the new stage, which also to a very' great extent presents problems in car¬ 
rying out ideological work in the first stage: while the revolution of mili¬ 
tary' technology has allowed one to be able to select measures within a 
larger range, it has also made it so that one is threatened bv these measures 
within the same range (this is because the monopolizing of one type of 
technology is far more difficult than inventing a type of technology). These 
threats have never been like they are today because the measures are diverse 
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j dn d infinitely changing, and this really gives one a feeling of seeing the 
enemy behind every tree. Any direction, measure, or person always possi¬ 
bly becomes a potential threat to the security of a nation, and aside from 
being able to clearly sense the existence of the threat, it is very difficult for 
one to be clear about the direction from which the threat is coming. 

For a long time both military people and politicians have become ac- 
] customed to employing a certain mode of thinking, that is, the major fac¬ 
tor posing a threat to national security is the military power of an enemy 
state or potential enemy state. However, the wars and major incidents 
which have occurred during the last ten years of the 20th century have pro¬ 
vided to us in a calm and composed fashion proof that the opposite is true: 
military threats are already often no longer the major factors affecting na¬ 
tional security. Even though they are the same ancient territorial disputes, 
nationality conflicts, religious clashes, and the delineation of spheres of 
power in human history, and are still the several major agents of people 
waging war from opposite directions, these traditional factors are increas¬ 
ingly becoming more intertwined with grabbing resources, contending for 
markets, controlling capital, trade sanctions, and other economic factors, 
to the extent that they are even becoming secondary to these factors. They 
comprise a new pattern which threatens the political, economic and mili¬ 
tary security of a nation or nations. This pattern possibly does not have 
the slightest military hue viewed from the outside, and thus they have 
been called by certain observers “secondary wars or analogous wars. Dl 
However, the destruction which they do in the areas attacked are ab¬ 
solutely not secondary to pure military wars. In this area, we only need 
mention the names of lunatics such as George Soros, bin Laden, Escobar, 
[Chizuo] Matsumoto, and Kevin Mitnick t 5 l Perhaps people already have 
no way of accurately pointing out when it first began that the principal ac¬ 
tors starting wars were no longer only those sovereign states, but Japan s 
Shinrikyo, the Italian Mafia, extremist Muslim terrorist organizations, the 
Colombian or “Golden New Moon” drug cartel, underground figures with 
malicious intent, financiers who control large amounts of powerful funds, 
a s well as psychologically unbalanced individuals who are fixed on a certain 
tar get, have obstinate personalities, and stubborn characters, all of whom 
can possibly become the creators of a military or non-military war. The 
Capons used by them can be airplanes, cannons, poison gas, bombs, bio- 
chemical agents, as well as computer viruses, net browsers, and fiiumcnl 
derivative tools. In a word, all of the new warfare methods and strategic 
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measures which can he provided bv all of the new technology may he uti¬ 
lized by these fanatics to carry out all forms of financial attacks, network 
attacks, media attacks, or terrorist attacks. Most of these attacks are not 
military actions, and yet they can he completely viewed as equal to warfare 
actions which force other nations to satisfy their own interests and de¬ 
mands.! hese have the same and even greater destructive force than mili¬ 
tary warfare, and they have already produced serious threats different from 
the past and in many directions for our comprehensible national securin’. 

Given this situation, it is only necessary to broaden the view slightly, 
wherein we will be able to see that national security based upon regional¬ 
ism is already outmoded. The major threat to national securin’ is alreadv 
tar from being limited to the military aggression of hostile forces against 
the natural space of one’s country'. In terms of the extent of the drop in the 
national security index, when we compare Thailand and Indonesia, w hich 
tor several months had currency devaluations of several tens of percentage 
points and economies near bankruptcy, with Iraq, which suffered the dou¬ 
ble containment of military attacks and economic boycott, I fear there was 
not much difference. Even the United States, which is the only superpower 
which has survived after the Cold War, has also realized that the strongest 
nation is often the one with the most enemies and the one threatened the 
most. In the National Defense Reports of the United States for several 
consecutive fiscal years, aside from listing “the strong regional nations hos¬ 
tile to American interests" in order of ten major threats, they also consider 
terrorism, subversive activities and anarchistic conditions which threaten 
the stability' of the federal government, threats to American prosperity and 
economic growth, illegal drug trade, and international crimes” as threats to 
the United States. As a result, they have expanded the multi-spatial search 
range of possible threats to security. M Actually, it is not only the United 
States hut all nations which worship the view of modern sovereignty- that 
have already unconsciously expanded the borders of security to a multi¬ 
plicity of domains, including politics, economics, material resources, na 
tionalities, religion, culture, networks, geography, environment, and outer 
space, etc. l 7 l This type of “extended domain view" is a premise for the sur¬ 
vival and development of modern sovereign nations as well as for their 
striving to have influence in the world. By contrast, the view of using na¬ 
tional defense as the main target of security for a nation actually seems a 
bit outmoded, and at the least is quite insufficient. Gorrcsponding to the 
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“extended domain view” should be the new security concept of omnibear¬ 
ing inclusion of national interests. What it focuses on is certainly not lim¬ 
ited to the issue ot national security but rather brings the security needs in 
many areas including the political security, economic security, cultural se¬ 
curin’, and information security of the nation into one’s own target range. 
This is a “large security view” which raises the traditional territorial do¬ 
main concept to the view of the interest domain of the nation. 

The increased load of this type of large security view brings with it 
complications of the target as well as the means and methods for realizing 
the target. As a result, the national strategy for ensuring the realization of 
national security targets, namely, what is generally called grand strategy, 
also necessitates carrying out adjustments which go beyond military strate¬ 
gies and even political strategies. Such a strategy takes all things into con¬ 
sideration that are involved in each aspect of the security index of the in¬ 
terests of the entire nation, as well as superimposes political (national will, 
values, and cohesion) and military factors on the economy, culture, foreign 
relations, technology, environment, natural resources, nationalities, and 
other parameters before one can draw out a complete “extended domain" 
which superposes both national interests and national security—a large 
strategic situation map. 

Anyone who stands in front of this situation map will suddenly have 
a feeling of lamenting one’s smallness before the vast ocean: how can one 
type of uniform and singular means and method possibly be used to real¬ 
ize such a voluminous and expansive area, such complex and even self-con¬ 
flicting interests, and such intricate and even mutually repelling targets? 
For example, how can the military means of “blood letting politics” spoken 
°fby Clausewitz be used to resolve the financial crisis of Southeast Asia? 
Or else how can hackers who come and go like shadows on the Internet be 
dealt with using the same type of method? The conclusion is quite evident 
that only possessing a sword to deal with national security on a large visi¬ 
ble level of security is no longer sufficient. One log cannot prop up a tot- 
tenn g building. The security vault of a modern national building is far from 
being able to be supported by the singular power ot one pillar. The key to 
‘ ts stan ding erect and not collapsing lies in whether it can to a large extent 
0rm c °mposite force in all aspects related to national interest. Moreover, 
en this type of composite force, it is also necessary to have this type ot 
^posite force to become the means which can be utilized tor actual op- 
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erations. This should he a “grand warfare method” which combines all of 
the dimensions and methods in the two major areas of military and non¬ 
military affairs so as to carry out warfare. I his is opposite o t e orinu a 
for warfare methods brought forth in past wars. As soon as this type of 
grand warfare method emerged, it was then necessary to ring ort 1 a to¬ 
tally new form of warfare which both includes and surpasses a o t e di¬ 
mensions influencing national security. However, when we analyze its 
principle, it is not complex and is merely a simple matter of combination. 
“The Way produced the one, the one produced the two, the two produced 
the three, and the three produced the ten thousand things. Whether it is 
the two or the three or the ten thousand things, it is always the result of 
combination. With combination there is abundance, with combination 
there are a myriad of changes, and with combination there is diversity'. 
Combination has nearly increased the means of modern warfare to the in¬ 
finite, and it has basically changed the definition of modern warfare be¬ 
stowed by those in the past: warfare carried out using modern weapons and 
means of operation. This means that while the increase of the measures 
shrinks the effects of weapons, it also amplifies the concept of modern war¬ 
fare. I am afraid that most of the old aspirations of gaining victory through 
military means when confronted with a war, wherein the selection of 
means to the range of the battlefield is greatly extended, will fall into 
emptiness and “be marginally within the mountain” [zhi vuan shen zai ci 
shan zhong 0662 4878 6500 0961 2974 1472 0022], What all those mili¬ 
tary people and politicians harboring wild ambitions of victory must do is 
to expand their field of vision, judge the hour and size up the situation, rely 
upon adopting the major warfare method, and clear away the miasma of 
the traditional view of war—go to the mountain and welcome the sunrise. 


Notes 

f 1 ] When Senior Colonel Chen Bojiang, a research fellow at the Institute of Military 
Science, was visiting scholars in the United States, he visited a group of very im¬ 
portant persons in the American military. Chen Bojiang asked Perry: “What are 
the most important achievements and breakthroughs that have been brought on 
by the American military revolution?” Perry answered: “The most important 
breakthrough is of course the stealth technology. It is a tremendous breakthrough 
However, I want to say that in a completely different area something of equal im¬ 
portance is the invention of information technology. Information technology has 
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resolved the problem which has needed to be resold u , 

tunes, namely: wha, is behind the next >' " ^ ^ 

problem has been very slow for several centuries Th C Pr0grCSS . ° n So,vin S thls 

ary methods for resolvmg this problem." (National Drf mt Unhtrtito , 

1998, No. 11, p. 44) Asa professor in the College of Engineering of Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, Petty ,s naturally more willing to observe and understand the militarv rev¬ 
olution from the technical viewpoint. He is no doubt a proponent of technology 
in the military revolution. 

[2] It was pointed out in the Summary of the Military Situation” in the 1997 World 
Military Yearbook that: “A special breakthrough point in the military situation in 
1995-1996 was that some major nations began to stress “using high technology 
to build the military” within the framework of the quality building of the military. 
The United States used the realization of battlefield digitization as the goal to es- 
tablish the policy of using high technology to build the military. Japan formulated 
the new self-defense troop reorganization and outfitting program and required 
the establishment of a “highly technological crack military force.” Germany 
brought forth the De’erpei [transliteration as printed 1795 1422 5952] Report 
seeking to realize breakthroughs in eight sophisticated techniques. France pro¬ 
posed a new reform plan so as to raise the “technical quality” of military troops. 
England and Russia have also taken actions; some medium and small nations have 
also actually purchased advanced weapons attempting to have the technical level 
of the military “get in position in one step.” ( 1997 World Military Affairs Yearbook, 
Peoples Liberation Army Press, 1997, p. 2) 

[3] Aside from the view which equates the military technology revolution with the 
military revolution, many people are even more willing to view the military revo¬ 
lution as the combined product of new technology, the new establishment of the 
military, and new military thought. For example, Steven Maizi [transliteration as 
printed 7796 5417] and Thomas Kaiweite [transliteration as printed 0418 4850 
3676] said in their report entitled Strategy and the Military Revolution: From The¬ 
ory to Policy. “The so-called military' revolution is composed of the simultaneous 
and mutually promoting changes in the areas of military' technology, weapon sys 
terns, combat methods and the troop organization system, wherein there is a leap 
(or sudden change) of the fighting efficiency of the military. (Research report of 
the Strategic Institute of the American Army Military College entitled Strategy 
and the Military Revolution: From Theory to Policy) It is also considered in a re¬ 
search report of the American Research Center for Strategy and International Is¬ 
sues related to the military revolution that the military resolution is the combine 
result of many factors. Toffler equates the military revolution with the substitu¬ 
tion of civilization being somewhat large and impractic 
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(41 See Zhao Ying’s The New View of National Security. . „ , 

I4j aee /mao mg ■' , > en is an Islamic terrorist; Escobar 

[5] George Soros is a financial speculator, bin Laden is 

is a notorious distant drug smuggler; [Chizuo] Matsumo.o ts the founder ot the 
heterodox "Aum Shinrikyo” in japan; and Kevin Mitnick ts the renowned com- 

puter hacker. . , 

[6] The Secretary of Defense of the United States mentioned the various threats* con¬ 
fronting the United States in each National Defense Report for the 1996, 1997, 
and 1998 fiscal years. However, this type of wide angle view is actually not a stan¬ 
dard of observation which Americans can self-consciously maintain. In May of 
1997, it was pointed out in “The Global Security' Environment, the first section 
of the Four-Year Defense Investigation Report published by the Department of De¬ 
fense of the United States, that the security of the United States will be facing a 
series of challenges. First will be the threats coming from Irat], Iran, the Middle 
East, and the Korean Peninsula; second is the spread of sensory technolog}' such 
as nuclear, biological and chemical weapons as well as projection technology, in¬ 
formation warfare technology, stealth technology, etc.; third is terrorist activity, il¬ 
legal drug trade, crimes by international organizations, and out-of-control immi¬ 
gration; fourth is the threat of large-scale antipersonnel weapons. “Nations which 
will be able to rival the United States will not possibly appear prior to the year 
2015, and vet after 2015, there will possibly appear a regionally strong nation or a 
global eneinv well-matched in strength. Some consider that even if the prospects 
ot Russia and China are unforeseeable, yet it is possible that they could become 
this type of enemy.” This report, which is a joint effort by the office of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is naturally still 
wallowing in the so-called military threat which is half-real and half-imaginary. 
In analyzing the threats of the 1997 United States’ National Military Strategy 
formed from this report, there is a special section which mentions “unknown fac¬ 
tors” and shows that the Americans are anxious and fearful of future threats. 

[7] Xiaomohan Malike [transliteration as printed 1420 5459 33*0 74Sh 0448 03441 
pointed that the seven tendenc.es which w.U i^na^l 
security dunng the 21st century are; globalized economy; the globalized spread of 
technology; the globalized ride of democracy; polarized international politics; 
changes the nature of international systems; changes in security concepts; and 
changes ,n the local pom,s of conflicts. The combined effects of these tendencies 
form the sources of the two categories of co„fl,c threatening security in the 
As.an-Paofic Regton. The firs, category is the source of tradit.onal conflicts: the 
struggle for hegemony by large nations; the expansion of nationalism by success¬ 
ful nattons; d.sputes over territorial and maritime rights and interests; economic 
competmon; and the proltferation of large-scale destructive weapons The second 
category ,s the new sources of figure conflicts; nationalism (racism) in dcclimng 
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nations; conflicts in cultural religious beliefs; the spread of lethal light weapons- 
disputes over petroleum, fishing, and water resources; the tide of refiigees and 
population flows; ecological disasters; and terrorism. All of these pose multiple 
threats to nations in the 21st century. The view of this Australian regarding na¬ 
tional security is slightly higher than that of the American officials. (See the 
United States'Comparative Strategies, 1997, No. 16, for details.) 
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Chapter 5 


New Methodology of War Games 

The great masters of warfare techniques during the 21st century will be 
those who employ innovative methods to recombine various capabilities 
so as to attain tactical, campaign and strategic goals.—Yier Tierfude 


Everything is changing. We believe that the age of a revolution in operat¬ 
ing methods, wherein all of the changes involved in the explosion of tech¬ 
nology, the replacement of weapons, the development of security concepts, 
the adjustment of strategic targets, the obscurity of the boundaries of the 
battlefield, and the expansion of the scope and scale of non-military means 
and non-military personnel involved in warfare are focused on one point, 
has already arrived. This revolution is not seeking operating methods 
which coordinate with each type of change, but rather is finding a common 
operating method for all of these changes. In other words, finding a new 
methodology which uses one method to deal with the myriad changes of 

future wars. I 1 ! 

I 

1 

Flicking Away the Cover of the Clouds of War 

Who has seen tomorrow’s war? No one. However, its various scenes have 
already passed through the mouths of many prophets and have been frozen 
on our mental screens like a vulgar cartoon. From the strangling warfare of 
satellites in space orbits to the angular pursuits of nuclear submarines in 
the deep areas of the oceans; from the precision bombs released by stealth 
bombers to the cruise missiles fired from a Zeus Shield Cruiser, thev cover 
the heavens and the earth, and they can be said to be too numerous to enu¬ 
merate. The most representative of them is the description of a field ma¬ 
neuver exercise with troops carried out by a digitized unit of the American 
military at the Fort Irwin National Training Center: 
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With the command center’s digitized units acting as the “blue 
troops,” the computer was continuously inputting and processing informa 
tion transmitted from satellites and “Joint Star aircraft; the earlv warning 
planes monitored the entire air space; the fighter bombers guided b\ satel 
lites and earlv warning planes used precision missiles to attack targets; the 
armored forces and armored helicopters alternated initiating three-dimen¬ 
sional attacks against the enemy; the infantry soldiers used laptop com¬ 
puters to receive commands and used automatic weapons fired with sight¬ 
ing devices carried on helmets; and the most splendid scene was actual!;, 
one soldier who successively attacked five mice and led the strong fire 
power of his own artillery and airmen towards a group of enemy tanks on 
another side of the ridge. His computer screen displayed (the result'! 
enemy tanks had already been hit. 

J J 

Called the “21st Century Army” and “blue troops” with fully digi¬ 
tized equipment and conducted in the Mojave Desert, the final result >t 
this exercise was one win, one draw, and six losses, but the “21't Centurv 
Army” and “blue troops” lost to the traditionally equipped “red trooj 
However, this did not prevent Secretary of Defense Cohen from anm aim 
ing in a news release after the conclusion of the exercise that: I i. >n'idcr 
that you are all witnessing a military revolution here. . . . i 2 l 

It is obvious that the military revolution referred to bv Cohen i' idei 
tical to the warfare understood by those prophets that we previou'h nu n 
tioned. The winner always likes to coast on the path of victory. Like the 
French military which relied upon climbing out of the trenches at Verdun 
to win World War One and hoped that the next war would he carried it 
the same as the Maginot Line, the American military which won a vu t- r \ 
in the Gulf War also hopes to continue the “Desert Storm" type addictn 
during the 21st century. Although each calculation won glorv like that • 
Schwarzkopf, all of the American generals understand that it is not p<> 
hie for wars in the next century to he simple replays of the Gulf War. It w. 
for this reason that they began to carry out replacements of the weaponn 
of the United States’ military even before the smoke cleared, and thev ah 
made adjustments to the original combat theories and organizational sy s 
tern. Military people throughout the world saw the framework of the fu 
turc American military and the concept of American sty le warfare from 
The Concept of Joint Forces in the Year 2010 to The Army of the Future. 
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Taking into consideration the loftiness of the hall, then this is quite out of 
the ordinary (that is, the superiority of the American military force, like a 
majestic hall, is overwhelming]. It was little imagined that the blind spot 
in the visual held ol the Americans would just appear here. 

1 o date, the trends of the development ol the weaponry of the United 
States military, the changes in delense policies, the evolution ol combat 
theories, the renewal of ordinances and regulations, and the views of high- 
level commanders are all following along quickly on one path. They affirm 
that military means are the final means for resolving future conflicts, and 
the disputes between all nations will ultimately end up with two large 
armies meeting on the battlefield. Given this premise, the American mili¬ 
ary is requiring itself to nearly simultaneously win wars in two battle areas, 
and thev have done a great deal of preparation for this. l 3 l The problem is 
who is there in the Pentagon, like the former Chief of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff General Bower, who so clearly recognized that the United States was 
focusing most of its energies in again fighting a “cold type war which would 
never come again” and was very possibly using its own strength in the 
wrong direction? M This is because the international trend at the end ot 
the 20th century is clearly displayed. As practically existing, the age of wars 
being a matter of moving weapons and soldiers has still not been translated 
into history, but as a concept it has already begun to noticeably fall behind. 
Following the increase in the number of international treaties limiting the 
arms race and the proliferation of weapons, the United Nations and re¬ 
gional international organizations have enlarged their intervention po 
in local wars and regional conflicts and relatively decreased t e 
threat to national security; on the contrary, the springing uj g 

amounts of new high technology will actually greath increase 1 e P 
ity of non-military measures threatening national security, an 
national community, which is at a loss ot what to do upon being e( i 
with non-military threats with such destruction no l es * * ai1 . . 

at the least lacks necessary and effective limitations. This has objective y 
accelerated the occurrence of non-military wars, and at the same time i 
also resulted in the old concepts and systems ot nationa security 
the brink of collapse. Aside from the increasingly intense terror . 

« well as the hacker wars, financial wars and computer virus wars w m h 
will dominate the future, there are also the present \ ariou. type 
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concept wars" to which it is difficult to fix a name and are already sufficient 
to have the securin' view of “resisting the enemy outside of one s national 
gate” become something of the past in the space of an evening. 

It is not the case that American military circles have not noticed this 
advantage of eliminating the enemy against military and non-military 
threats (we have already referred above to several National Defense Re¬ 
ports for several fiscal years by the Defense Department of the United 
States), and yet they have pushed the resolution of the latter problem on to 
the politicians and the Central Intelligence Agency so that they have re¬ 
treated from the existing all-dimensional wars, non-combatant military 
operations, and other new views. They have tightened up more and more 
so that they have shrunk into a watching tree hung full with various types 
of sophisticated weapon fruits waiting alone for a muddle-headed and id¬ 
iotic rabbit to come and knock into it. However, after Saddam knocked 
himself dizzy at the bottom of this tree, who else is there who would be¬ 
come the second ty'pe of this rabbit? 

Given their state of mind of “looking around in the dark with dag¬ 
gers drawn,” the American soldiers who had lost their opponent due to the 
collapse of the former Soviet Union are vehemently searching tor a reason 
not to allow themselves to be “unemployed.” This is because from the gen¬ 
erals to the common soldiers, from the spear of attack to the shield of de¬ 
fense, from major strategies to minor methods of operation, everything 
that the American military does is done in preparation of gaining victory 
in a major war. It should not be said that as soon as there were no longer 
two arm.es facing off against each other that American military circles and 
even the American Congress would produce an empty feeling at having 
'os, thetr goal The result was tha, without an enemy, one still had to be 
created. Therefore, even if i, is a tiny area such as Kosovo, they cannot pass 
up an opportunity to try out them frosty blades. American military circles, 
whtch are dtggmg deeper and deeper into the insoluble problem of either 
usmg force or not ustng any at all, seems, after stretching their own tenta¬ 
cles from war reg.ons to the realm of non-comb., military actions to no 
longer be willing to extend themselves to a far distance I t 

realm of forming non-military warfare. This 

sensitivity to new things and also possibly a result nf\ ' i u V T 

m0rC 90 ^ * inking. Regans 
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the American soldier always locks his own Held of vision in the range cov- 
ered by war clouds, and this is an indisputable fact. 

hven though the United States bears the brunt of being faced with 
the threat of this type ot non-military war and has been the injured party 
time alter time, yet what is surprising is that such a large nation unexpect¬ 
edly does not have a unified strategy and command structure to deal with 
the threat. What makes one even more so wonder whether to laugh or cry 
is that unexpectedly they have 49 departments and offices responsible lor 
anti-terrorist activities, but there is very little coordination and cooperation 
among them. Other nations are not that much better than the United 
States in this area. The allocations and basic investment directions of var¬ 
ious nations for security needs are still only limited to the military and in¬ 
telligence and political departments, but there are few and pitiful invest¬ 
ments in other directions. Again using the United States as an example, it 
uses seven billion dollars in funds for anti-terrorism, which is only 1/25 of 
the US$250 billion military expenditure. 

Regardless of how each nation turns a deaf ear to the pressing threat 
of non-military warfare, this objective fact is encroaching upon the exis¬ 
tence of mankind one step at a time, expanding and spreading based on its 
own pattern and speed. It is not necessary to point it out as people will dis¬ 
cover that when mankind focuses more attention on calling for peace and 
limiting wars, many of the origins are the things in our peaceful lives which 
all begin one after another to change into lethal weapons which destroy 
peace. Even those golden rules and precious precepts which we have always 
upheld also begin to reveal a contrary tendency and become a means tor 
some nations to be able to launch attacks against other nations or certain 
organizations and individuals to do so against the entire society. It is sim¬ 
ilar to [the following scenarios]: when there is a computer then there is a 
computer virus, and when there is currency there is monetary speculation, 
freedom of faith and religious extremism and heretical religions, common 
human rights and national sovereignty, free economics and trade protec¬ 
tion, national autonomy and global unification, national enterprises versus 
transnational corporations, information liberalization and information 
boundaries, and the sharing of knowledge and the monopoly of technol¬ 
ogy. It is possible for each field that at any moment tomorrow there will 
break out a war where different groups of people are fighting at close quar- 
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„ j r u,> enemv is on the network. Only 
ters. The battlehek i> next to you a »- Hood However, it is war as 

there is no smell ot gunpowder modem war fere: forcing 

before because it accords with the utfi 

oerore, uceausc > obvious that none of the 

the enemv to satisfy one s own interests. - 

• ciitifirient menta preparation against 

soldiers in anv one nation possesses suthuent menu j i 

this one of new war which completely goes beyond military space. Iow- 

ever, this is actually a severe reality which all soldiers must ace. 

The new threats require new national security views, and new secu- 

ritv views then necessitate soldiers who first expand their holds ot vision 

prior to expanding their victories. This is a matter ot wiping away the long 

narrow cloud covering ot war cast over one s eyes. 


The Destruction of Rules and the 
Domain of Losing Effectiveness 

As an extreme means for resolving conflicts ot survival and interests, war 
has always been the beast truly tamed by mankind. On the one hand, it is 
the street cleaner ot the ecological chain ot society, and on the other hand, 
it is also the directly formed threat facing the survival of mankind. How- 
can we order it about without being harmed by it? Over the last several 
thousand years, and especially in the 20th century-, during the intervals be- 
tween the tires of war, there has always been one matter pursued: making 
efforts to lock the beast in the cage, it is for this reason that people have 
formulated innumerable treaties and rules. From the famous Geneva Con¬ 
vention to the United Nations and to the present, they have begun to con¬ 
tinuously make various resolutions concerning war,’ erected one railing 
after another on the roads ot crazy and bloody wars, and have wanted to 
ut ze international laws and regulations to control the harm of war to 
mankind to the lowest level, from specifically not allowing the us of bio¬ 
chemical weapons, not allowing the indiscriminate lulling of cleans no. 
allowing the mistreatment of prisoners and v , g ’ not 

etc., to the widespread opposition to the ut of milT ' T °‘ ’ a ” d mi "“’ 

of the use offeree in handling national relations issueT An" ?£* 

Iations ate gradually becoming accepted by each nar It ' 

mendable of these is a series of treaties on nu -I T ' C most com ‘ 

banning of nuclear testing, bilateral and multil! °"' 7 

weapons, etc., which have to date resulted in mankind '7 ” 

uankind avoiding entrance 
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into it nuclear winter. At the conclusion of the Cold War, the entire work! 
was overjoyed and considered that a tearful peace” was being entered from 
this. After Schwarzkopf used a storm fist to down Saddam on the Gulf 
fighting stage, President Bush was elated with success: “The new order of' 
the world has already withstood its first test.” I le was like Chamberlain re¬ 
turning from Munich announcing that mankind will “get together in a 
world having the hope of peace.” What was the result? Like Chamberlain, 
he also boasted too early. l 5 l 

Regardless of whether it is the end of the Cold War or the Gulf War, 
neither was able to bring about the promises of politicians to the world and 
the new international order anticipated by all of mankind. The collapse of 
the polarized world resulted in the beasts of local wars roaring out of their 
cages one by one, drenching the nations and regions of Rwanda, Somalia, 
Bohei, Chechen, Congo and Kosovo in pools of blood. People had again 
discovered by this time how the efforts for peace over several thousand 
years could collapse at one single blow! 

The appearance of this type of situation is related to the practical at¬ 
titude embraced by each nation concerning the establishment of interna¬ 
tional rules. Whether or not each nation acknowledges the rules often de¬ 
pends on whether or not they are beneficial to themselves. Small nations 
hope to use the rules to protect their own interests, while large nations at¬ 
tempt to utilize the rules to control other nations. When the rules are not 
in accord with the interests of ones own nation, generally speaking, the 
breaking of the rules by small nations can be corrected by large nations in 
the name of enforcers of the law. However, when large nations break the 
rules, for example the United States enforcing supranational laws in 
Panama, wherein it grabbed the head of another nation and brought him to 
be tried in their own nation. Another example is Indias disregard of the nu¬ 
clear test ban treaty, wherein it swallowed up the 1 limalayan nation of 
Sikkim, which was a similar action to Iraq swallowing up Kuwait. 1 he in¬ 
ternational community time and again only sighed in despair, being at a loss 
of what to do. M However, in any matter, there is always its unbeatable ri\ al 
and natural enemy, which is aptly reflected in the Chinese popular saying: 
brine forms the bean curd, and one thing always overcomes another. In the 
international community, the participation by large nations, when facing 
the weak and powerless, in the formulation and the utilization of rules as 
well as the disregard and even destruction of rules when the rules are not 
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advantageous to them, form a tresh contrast with the springing up of those 
non-state forces who do not acknowledge any rules and specialize in taking 
the existing national order as their goal ot destruction. As the natural enemy 
ot the international community, and especially large nations, while they 
threaten the survival of mankind, they also produce minute effects on the 
balance ot society anil the ecology. In other words, these non-state forces 
serve as a type of socially destructive force which both destroys the normal 
international order and restrains the destruction of the international com¬ 
munity by those large nations. For example, there were the warning intru¬ 
sions of nameless hackers FI to the web site of the National Defense Min¬ 
istry of India after it carried out nuclear tests and the terrorist act by the rich 
Moslem Osama bin Laden because ot his dissatisfaction with the presence 
of the United States in the Middle East. Even though it is still difficult for 
us now to delineate the positive and negative effects ot these actions, vet it 
can be determined that all of these actions carry irresponsible and destruc¬ 
tive characteristics which disregard rules. 

The direct result of the destruction of rules is that the domains de¬ 
lineated by visible or invisible boundaries which are acknowledged bv the 
international community lose effectiveness. This is because all principals 
without national power who employ non-military warfare actions to de¬ 
clare war against the international community all use means that go be¬ 
yond nations, regions and measures. Visible national boundaries, invisible 
internet space, international law, national law, behavioral norms, and ethi¬ 
cal principles have absolutely no restraining effects on them. They are not 
responsible to anyone, nor limited by any rules, and there is no disgrace 
when it comes to the selection of targets, nor are there any means which 
are not used. Owing to the surreptitious nature of their movements, they 
have very strong concealment, create widespread damage because of their 
extreme behavior, and appear unusually cruel as a result of their indiscrim¬ 
inate attacks on civilians. All of this is also broadcast through real time via 
continuous coverage by the modern media which very much strengthens 
the effects of terrorism. When carrying out war with these people, there is 
no declaration ot war, no fixed battlefield, no face-to-face fighting and 
killing, and in the majority of situations, there will be no gunpowder 
smoke, gun fire, and spilling ot blood. I lowever, the destruction and in 
juries encountered by the international community are in no way less than 
those of a military' war. 
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Following the gradual fading out of the old terrorists who specialized 
ir kidnapping, assassination, and hijacking, new forces ot terrorism quickly 
appeared and very rapidly tilled in the vacuum left bv their predecessors. 
During a short period ot over ten years, they transformed from being per¬ 
sons ot nameless origins to world public nuisances, with the chief among 
them being computer hackers. The popularization of personal computers, 
and especially the tormation ot the internet, has resulted in the malicious 
acts ot hackers increasingly endangering the existing social order. The 
hackers we speak ot here refer to those network killers who steal informa¬ 
tion, delete and change files, release viruses, transfer capital, and destroy 
programs on the network. In order to differentiate them from the non- 
malicious hackers, we should perhaps call the former “network bandits” or 
“network tyrants” which would be much more accurate. Their powers of 
destroying the present world are shocking. Early, in 1988, when the hack¬ 
ers were first beginning their activities and people did not know anvthing 
about their danger, the very small “worm” designed by Robert Morris com¬ 
pletely paralyzed 6,000 computers of the military and civilian computer 
systems throughout the United States, including the “Long-Range Plan¬ 
ning Office” of the United States’ Department of Defense, the Research 
Center of the Rand Corporation, and Harvard University. Afterwards, this 
type of event began to appear one after another in the internet connections 
of nations and regions. Since the United States government began to seri¬ 
ously attack network crimes in 1990, not only have hacker activities not 
witnessed any decrease, but on the contrary, they have spread globally and 
have the great force of a forest fire. It is worth noting that following the 
“Information Warfare” ordinance of the American military, which placed 
enemy nation armies or world opponents on a par with non-approved 
users, inside personnel, terrorists, non-national organizations, and foreign 
intelligence organizations as the six sources of network threats, hackers 
with national or military backgrounds had already begun to reveal clues. ( 8 ) 
This not only greatly strengthened the battle formations of the hackers so 
that the actions of the disbanded and straggling hackers quickly escalated 
into national (network tyrant) actions, it also resulted in the increasing en¬ 
largement of the internet threat faced by all nations (including those na¬ 
tions with national or military hackers), and is becoming increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to predict and guard against. The only thing which could be 
predicted was that the damage of this type of threat to the large network 
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nation of the United States would certainly be greater than tor other na¬ 
tions. Faced with these prospects, even J. Saiteerdou [as printed 1049 o6?6 
1422 6757], who is responsible tor the investigation ot computer crimes in 
the FBI ot the United States, said with both self-confidence and worry; 
“Give me ten carefullv chosen hackers, and within 90 days I would then he 
able to have this nation lav down its arms and surrender. When compared 
with “network bandits”—these network terrorist hackers the terror ot the 
bombs of bin Laden are closer to the traditional terrorism in legacy. How¬ 
ever, this does not prevent us from considering him to be within the ranks 
ot new terrorism. This is because aside from the religious or even hetero¬ 
dox teaching background and tendency to oppose control by large nations, 
trom the person of bin Laden himself, we can see the shadows of those old 
fighters who make loud and empty boasts, are so fond of the limelight, and 
make use of light weapons and a single method, but in other areas they 
cannot be spoken of in the same breath. Prior to the major bombings at the 
American embassies in Nairobi and Dar es Salaam which shocked the 
world, the name of bin Laden was still not listed in the name list of the 30 
terrorist organizations published by the International Anti-Terrorist Or¬ 
ganization, and even though earlier he already had many murder cases at¬ 
tributed to him, he was only a “nameless hero” in the Islamic world, owing 
to his having not boasted of them. Even after the Americans had already 


launched cruise missiles at him and issued an arrest warrant, he still re¬ 
peatedly denied that he was personally connected with the bombing cases. 
Concealing oneself and shielding,” having weightier results, and unex¬ 
pectedly gaining an undeserved reputation are perhaps the first major char¬ 
acteristics ot the new bin Laden-type terrorist organizations. In addition, 
having learned how to use economic means and taking advantage of 
the loopholes in the free economics initiated by the West, thev set up 
management-type companies and banks and engage in large-scale drug 
c ng an smuggling, the resale of munitions, the printing of large 
amounts of forged currency, and rely on the contributions of religious fi* 
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guarantees that they will be able to attain and master large amounts of high 
technology means so that they will be able to kill even more people with 
great ease. Even though the vast majority of the attacks they have launched 
to date have been aimed at the rich nations and Western nations, especiallv 
the large nations which have the capability to control other nations, vet 
they are a common threat to the existing order, the destruction of com¬ 
monly acknowledged rules, and to the international community. It can be 
seen trom known conditions that these new developing terrorist organiza¬ 
tions are merely several black waves turning over within the new global ter¬ 
rorist activities. It can be confirmed that there are even greater turbid cur¬ 
rents which we do not know about surging under the water surface. Newly 
converging into this counter current are the international financial specu- s 

lators. Although there is still no one at present listing these immaculately 
dressed and dapper fellows in the ranks of terrorists, yet in terms of their T 

actions and the calamitous consequences they have caused in England, | 

Mexico and Southeast Asia, none of those types, such as the “bandits" and « 

bin Laden, can even hold a candle to them. Taking the big financial croc¬ 
odiles as represented by Soros, on the strength of a daily business volume 
exceeding US$120 billion in floating capital, he used financial derivative 
methods as well as free economic regulations to repeatedly change his at¬ 
titude and play tricks to foment trouble, so as to bring about one financial 
upheaval after another. As a result, the area of harmed nations gradually 
enlarged from Southeast Asia to Russia and then to Japan, and finally to 
Europe and the United States, which were watching from the sidelines and 
were also unable to escape by r sheer luck, so that the existing world finan¬ 
cial system and economic order were fundamentally shaken and it had al¬ 
ready become another new disaster threatening human society and inter¬ 
national security. U0) The typical characteristics of terrorism, including ' 

being transnational, concealed, without rules, and tremendously’ destruc¬ 
tive, have given us reason to call it financial terrorism. 

Before the tremendous state apparatus, terrorists and their organiza¬ 
tions are perhaps not worth mentioning in terms of numbers of peoples 
and methods, but in fact there is not one country' which dares to look at 
them lightly. The reason is that this is a group maniacs which docs not 
act according to the rules. A terrorist organization which possesses nuclear 
weapons is definitely’ much more dangerous than a nation with the same 
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money because your door was not locked.” In this way, he does not have to 
be responsible for destroying the economies of other nations and t rowing 

the political order of others into disarray. 

For bin Laden who hides under the hills of Islamic fundamentalism, 

Soros who conceals himself within the forests of free economics, and the 
computer hackers who hide themselves in the green curtains of networks, 
no national boundaries exist, and borders also are ineffective. What they 
want to do is carry out wanton destruction within a regulated sphere and 
act wildly and run amuck within an unregulated sphere. These new terror¬ 
ist forces have formed an unprecedented serious challenge to the existing 
world order, and in turn they have made us doubt to a certain degree the 
logical production of a fixed order. Perhaps those who check the destruc¬ 
tion of rules and those who revise the rules are both necessary. This is be¬ 
cause any destruction of rules always brings on new problems which need 
to be rigorously dealt with. In an age when an old order is about to be re¬ 
moved, those in the lead are frequently those who are the first to destroy 
the rules or those who are the earliest to adapt to this situation. Naturally, 
in this respect, the new terrorists have already walked to the head of the in¬ 
ternational community. 

The most ideal method of operation for dealing with an enemy who 
pays no regard to the rules is certainly just being able to break through the 
rules. Recently, in coming to grips with enemies which appear and disap¬ 
pear in the domain of non-military warfare, the Americans have utilized 
cruise missiles, the Hong Kong government has used foreign currency 
reserves and administrative measures, and the British government has 

broke" conventions 50 as to their secret service organizations to 

legally assassinate the leaders of foreign nations who they consider to be 
terrorists. This reveals an updating of the rules and a changing of the meth¬ 
ods of operation. However, it also reveals the weaknesses of dullness in 
thrnkrng and singleness in method. It is said that the Americans have al¬ 
ready deeded to employ hacking methods to search for and seal up the 
bank accounts of bin Laden m various nations, so as to basically cut off his 
source of capital. Thrs is no doubt a breakthrough in method of operation 
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Cocktail in the Great Master’s Cup 

King Wu of the Zhou Dynasty three thousand years ago and Alexander 
the Great over two thousand years ago definitely would not have known 
w hat a cocktail was, and yet they were both masters of mixing “cocktails” 
on the battlefield. This is because, like mixing a cocktail, they were adept 
at ingeniously combining two or more battlefield factors together, throw¬ 
ing them into battle, and gaining victories. 1+1 is the most elementary and 
also the most ancient combination method. Long spears and round shields 
can prepare a soldier for both attack and defense and give a basis for ad- 
vandng and retreating; two people comprise a unit, wherein “soldiers with 
long weapons are used for defense and those with short weapons are used 
for holding positions,” a pair of soldiers coordinate with each other, and 
then form the smallest tactical unit. t n l The knight Don Quixote and his 
attendant Sancho signify that the separation of work of the general and the 
light soldier had already been formed, and thus the team could set off 
on a long journey to dispel evil for the imaginary princess. Such a simple 
combination embodies the profound theory of infinite changes on the 
battlefield. From cold weapons to hot weapons and then on to nuclear 
weapons and up to the combination of the so-called high technology 
weapons of today, the musical instrument in the victorious magical hand 
bas always accompanied the entire history of warfare secretly influencing 
rhc outcome of each war. King Wu attacked Zhuo with 300 military 
chicles, 3,000 brave warriors, and 45,000 armored soldiers, which was 
kt less than the several hundred thousand foot soldiers of King Zhuo of 
f c ^ ba ng Dynasty. However, this small army composed of both vehicles 
^ soldicr s became the cornerstone of the Zhou kingdom, because 
Proper combination greatly strengthened the combat strength in the 
J? ncss war and became the evidence of the earliest combination war 
inti r WCrc able to find 3,120 years later. Given that this was the case 
to *'East, the West was no exception. The reason why Alexander was able 
Cat a lar gc army during one decisive battle at Abeila was because he 
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foot soldiers achieved the ideal combination in a unique battle array 
wherein each developed their individual strengths most incisively. The re¬ 
sult was naturally that Alexander, whose military force was at a compara¬ 
tive disadvantage, ultimately drank heartily the cup of victory. 

When perusing the military history of both East and West we never 
find the expression •combination” in any of the descriptions related to meth¬ 
ods of operation. However, all of the great masters of warfare throughout 
the ages seem to have instinctively known this principle well. The King ol 
Sweden Gustav was the most highly praised military reformer at the be¬ 
ginning of the firearms period. All of the reforms that he carried out in 
terms of battle array and weapons deployment used the combination 
method. He very early realized that the falling behind of the lancers and ar¬ 
ranging them together in battle array with the firearm soldiers allowed the 
former to be able to provide cover for the later between shootings. This de¬ 
veloped the strengths of each to the greatest limits. He also often had mixed 
groupings of light cavalry, heavy cavalry and firearm soldiers who took turns 
initiating charges against the enemy’s skirmish line under the heavy smoke 
of artillery fire. This king was later called the “first great field artillery ex¬ 
pert,” and he understood even better the functions and effects of artillery as 
the basis for engaging in battles. He took the light artillery as a combina¬ 
tion of “regimental artillery” and infantry allowing the heavy artillery to in¬ 
dependently form an army, and the seemingly separately deployed light and 
heavy artillery actually formed a perfectly integrated combination within 
the entire range of the battlefield. It can truly be said that the effects of the 
artillery were developed to the ultimate during that period. i 13 l 

However, all of this occurred prior to the appearance of the expert of 
artillery technique, Napoleon. When compared with the short Corsican 
who pushed over 20,000 cannons on to the battlefield, the guns in the 
hands of Gustav can only be seen as a small sorcerer in the presence of a 
great one.” During the period from 1793 to 1814, a total of 20 years, no 
one understood cannons as completely as did Napoleon. No one was able 
to understand those under his command more precisely than this corn- 
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mander, and naturally there was no one who could fully combine the lethal 
force of artillery and the maneuverability of cavalry, as well as the loyalty 
and bravery of Commander Davout and the fierceness of Commander 
Murat to forge an offensive force which would make all of their enemies 
flee at the very sight of them, and change the French army into a fighting 
machine with which none in all of Europe could compete. This machine 
was used from Austerlitz to Borodino to formulate the myth that 
Napoleon won nearly every battle. 1 14 1 

General Schwarzkopf who created the miracle of a major battle in 
which only over one hundred soldiers were lost cannot be considered to be 
on the great master level. However, his luck appears to have been as good 
as all of the masters of military techniques. Actually, what was really im¬ 
portant was not luck, but rather that this commander led a large modern 
army which, like his predecessors, even moreso gave importance to the 
combination of the important elements of warfare. This is because during 
the 1990s the cards which he held in his hand were many more than those 
held by his predecessors. For him, the key to driving the Iraqi army out of 
Kuwait, restoring the lifeline of oil to the West, and regenerating Amer¬ 
ica’s influence in the Middle East, depended on how to ingenuously use 
the alliance, manipulate the media, use economic blockades, and other 
methods, along with developing and bringing together various armed ser¬ 
vices of the army, navy, air force, space, electronics, etc., comprised by the 
militaries of over 30 nations, and thus jointly becoming an iron fist to 
pound Saddam. He accomplished this and yet his opponent quite shock¬ 
ingly was not at all aware of this. A great army of several hundred thou¬ 
sand, several thousand tanks, and several hundred aircraft were like un¬ 
mixed cement, sand and reinforcing steel dispersed on the battle line, 
penetrating several hundred kilometers and being basically unable to bear 
the bitter attacks of the American-style “fists” [as printed loaquan 5071 
2164], which fully combined the rear solid structural components to be¬ 
come as hard as reinforced concrete. In addition, there was first detainment 
and then release of Western hostages, followed by one mistake after 
another, and there was poor response in the areas of breaking political iso¬ 
lation and economic blockades. 

Regardless of whether the war was 3,000 years ago or at the end of 
the 20th century, it seems that all of the victories display one common phe¬ 
nomenon: the winner is the one who combined well. 
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ferent methods. The addition of each new element possibly causes c . ges 
in the modality and type of warfare up until the outbreak of military revo¬ 
lution. Looking back upon the history of warfare, regardless of whe ther it 
is stirrups, rifles, breechloaders, smokeless gunpowder, field telephones, 
wireless telegrams, submarines, tanks, aircraft, missiles, atomic bombs, 
computers, non-lethal weapons, or division troop system, staff systems, 
“wolf pack tactics," U 5 1 blitz, carpet bombing, electronic countermeasures, 
and air-land batdes, the appearance of all of these elements all combine 
with earlier key battlefield elements to display hybrid advantages and en¬ 
rich the present world of warfare to different degrees. 

Over the last 20 years, information technology, computer viruses, In¬ 
ternet, financial derivation tools, and other sources, as well as the technol¬ 
ogy of non-military means even moreso reveal the difficulties of predicting 
the prospect for the outcome of tomorrow’s wars. However, to date, for the 
vast majority of soldiers or high-ranking military officers utilizing the ele¬ 


ment combination method to carry out warfare is often a non-conscious 
action. Therefore, their combinations often remain on the level of 
weapons, deployment methods and the battlefield, and the drawn-up war 
prospects are also mostly only limited to the military domain and revel in 
it. Only those trailblazing military geniuses are able to stand alone in 
breaking convention, breaking through limitations and consciously com¬ 
bining all ofthe means available at the time to play the ageless masterpiece 
by changing the tonality of the war. 

If it is said that combination was only a winning secret formula of a 
few geniuses, then consciously making combination the trend of a method 
of operations now is already becoming clearer day after day, and warfare is 
now being taken into an even broader and even more far-reaching domain; 
however, all of that provided by the age of technological integration leaves 
combination with more seemingly infinite possible space. It can be af¬ 
firmed that whoever is able to mix a tasty and unique cocktail for the fu¬ 
ture banquet of war will ultimately be able to wear the laurels of success on 
his own head. 
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Using Addition to Win the Game 

All of the cards have now been shown. We already know that war will not 
again be displayed in its original form. To a very great extent, war is no 
longer even war but rather coming to grips on the Internet, and matching 
the mass media, assault and defense in forward exchange transactions, 
along with other things which we had never viewed as war, now all possi¬ 
bly causing us to drop our eyeglasses. That is to say, the enemy will possi¬ 
bly not be the originally significant enemy, the weapons will possibly not 
be the original weapons, and the battlefield will also possibly not be the 
original battlefield. Nothing is definite. What can be ascertained is not def¬ 
inite. The game has already changed, and what we need to continue is as¬ 
certaining a new type of fighting method within various uncertainties. It 
should not be that type of single prescription for treating the symptoms 
and not the disease, but rather a hybrid type of learning widely from the 
strong points of others and gathering advantages so as to allow a pear tree 
to bear both peaches and apples. This then is combination. We had actu¬ 
ally shown this card already above. 

What we have still not spoken of is another term: addition. 

Addition is the method of combination. 

In a boxing arena, a person who from start to finish uses only one type 
of boxing method to fight with an opponent is naturally not one who can 
combine straight punches, jabs, swings and hooks to attack his opponent 
like a storm. The principle of this can be said to be extremely simple: one 
plus one is greater than one. The problem is that such a simple principle 
which even a preschooler can understand has been surprisingly unclear to 
many persons responsible for the success and failure of the security and 
warfare of nations. These people can excuse themselves saying they are 
using the method of combination boxing to attack opponents. They have 
never forgotten the addition of technology with technology, tactics with 
tactics, weapons with weapons, and measures with measures. Moreover, 
they can also contemptuously come to conclusions and combinations 
which cannot be considered to be anything new. This has been done from 
Alexander to Napoleon and even up to Schwarzkopf. They do not know 
that their ability to understand or not understand combinations is not the 
key to the problem. What is truly important is whether or not one under¬ 
stands what goes with what to implement combinations and how to com- 
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bine. Lastly, but certainly not the least important point, is whether or not 
one has thought of combining the battlefield and non-battlefield, warfare 
and non-warfare, military and non-military which is more specifically 
combining stealth aircraft and cruise missiles with network killers, com¬ 
bining nuclear deterrence, financial wars and terrorist attacks, or simply 
combining Schwarzkopf + Soros + Xiaomolisi [transliteraton 1420 5459 
6849 2448] + bin Laden. 

This then is our real hand of cards. 

Whether it is combination or addition, both are but empty frames. 
Only when blood or cruelty are added in is the situation able to become se¬ 
vere and begin to be shocking. 

Being confronted with this completely new concept of warfare, ther$ 
is no doubt that the impression of war to which people have already be-f 
come accustomed will be shaken. Some of the traditional models of war, a^ 
well as the logic and laws attached to it, will also be challenged. The out¬ 
come of the contest is not the collapse of the traditional mansion but rather 
one portion of the new construction site being in disorder. From the per¬ 
spective of law, most of us will see collapse. 

Up to this point, we have already found the reason, beginning fror.. 
the appearance of “high tech” on stage, that this military revolution has 
slowly been unable to be completed. From the perspectives of human his¬ 
tory and the history of warfare, there has never been one military revolu¬ 
tion which was declared to have been completed merely after technology 
or organizational revolutions. Only after signifying the appearance of this 
revolution of military thought with the highest achievement will the entire 
process of the military revolution be finalized. This time is no exception, so 
that whether or not the new military revolution brought about by high 
technology can bring it to a final conclusion depends on whether it can 
travel far upon the road of the revolution of military thought. It is only this 

one time that it needs to jump outside the ruts made by the war spirit that 
has persisted for several thousand years. 

To accomplish this, it is only necessary to be able to seek help from 
addition. However, prior to utilizing addition, it must go beyond all of the 
fetters of politics, history, culture, and ethics and carry out thorough 
thought. Without thorough thought, there can be no thorough revolution. 
Before this, even Sun Zi and Clauswitz locked themselves in the barrier of 
the military domain, and only Machiavelli approached the realm of this 
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thought. For a very long period of time, owing to the fact that the thought 
of the Prince and its author were both way ahead of their time, they were 
held in contempt by the knights or rulers. They would naturally not be able 
to understand that going beyond all limits and boundaries was an ideolog¬ 
ical revolution, which included the premise of a revolution of military 
thought. In the same way, to date, those who only understand an imposing 
arrav of troops on the battlefield and who think that war is just killing peo¬ 
ple and methods of operation are just methods to kill people and that there 
is nothing worth giving attention to other than this, have been unable to 
understand this point. 

The Americans have actually not been so dull as to not have the 
slightest reaction to this problem. Steven Maizi [as printed 7796 5417] 
and Thomas Kaiweite [0481 4850 3676] of the Strategic Institute of the 
Army War College of the United States who brought forth the problem of 
“the frequency band width of the new military revolution” had actually be¬ 
come sensitive to this point. They discovered the gap between the Ameri¬ 
can military in terms of military thought and the real threat facing national 
security. Having thought lag behind reality (much less to speak of surpass¬ 
ing it) is not only a shortcoming of American soldiers, but it is very typi¬ 
cal of them. When “a military gives excessive focus on dealing with a cer¬ 
tain specified type of enemy,” this can possibly result in their being attacked 
and defeated by another enemy outside of their field of vision. Steven 
Maizi and Thomas Kaiweite correctly expressed their concerns about this. 
They further pointed out that “Even though official documents stress the 
army (we can understand it as meaning the entire American military- 
note by the authors [Steven Maizi and Thomas Kaiweite]), it is necessary 
to break through fixed modern Western thinking to broaden the concep¬ 
tion of future conflicts. However, most of the descriptions o ow e lg 

itized troops of the 21st century will conduct war sound like an armored 
war using new technology to fight with the Warsaw Pact nations, t is e 
cause the American military is making war preparations gui e y t is 
type of military thinking that they naturally hope war is like running into 
their own muzzle which is what they expect. Such ridiculous wis 
thinking can only bring on one type of future prospect, “The vast majority 
of development plans of the present American military, such as those of the 
army for the 21st century, are all focused upon dealing with an enemy with 
conventional heavy armor, and if the United States encounters an enemy 
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encountered treble frominsufficient frequency band width brought on by 
he three above mentioned types of enemies. Whether tt be the mtrus.ons 
of hackers, a major explosion at the World Trade Center, or a bombmg; at¬ 
tack by bin Laden, all of these greatly exceed the frequency band w,dths 
understood by the American military. The American military is naturally 
inadequately prepared to deal with this type of enemy psychologically, m 
terms or measures, and especially as regards military thinking and the 
methods of operation derived from this. This is because they have never 
taken into consideration and have even refused to consider means that are 
contrary to tradition and to select measures of operation other than mili¬ 
tary means. This will naturally not allow them to add and combine the two 
into new measures and new methods of operation. In actuality, it only re¬ 
quires broadening ones outlook a little and being uninhibited in thought 
to be able to avail oneself of the lever of the great volumes of new technol¬ 
ogy and new factors springing up from the age of integrated technology, 
thus prying loose the wheel of the military revolution rusted as a result of 
lagging behind in terms of thinking. We can here appreciate the deep sig¬ 
nificance of the old saying, “a stone from other hills may serve to polish the 
jade of this one.” 

It would be well if we were somewhat bold and completely mixed up 
the cards in our hand, combined them again, and saw what the result 
would be. 

Supposing a war broke out between two developed nations already 
possessing full information technology, and relying upon traditional meth¬ 
ods of operation, the attacking side would generally employ the modes ofj 
great depth, wide front, high strength, and three-dimensionality to launch 
a campaign assault against the enemy. Their method does not go beyond 
satellite reconnaissance, electronic countermeasures, large-scale air attacks 
plus precision attacks, ground outflanking, amphibious landings, air drops 
behind enemy lines ... the result is not that the enemy nation proclaims 
defeat, but rather one returns with one’s own spears and feathers. However, 
by using the combination method, a completely different scenario and 
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game can occur: it the attacking side secretly musters large amounts of cap¬ 
ital without the enemy nation being aware of this at all and launches a 
sneak attack against its financial markets, then after causing a financial cri¬ 
sis, buries a computer virus and hacker detachment in the opponent’s com¬ 
puter system in advance, while at the same time carrying out a network at¬ 
tack against the enemy so that the civilian electricity network, traffic 
dispatching network, financial transaction network, telephone communi¬ 
cations network, and mass media network are completely paralyzed, this 
will cause the enemy nation to fall into social panic, street riots, and a po¬ 
litical crisis. There is finally the forceful bearing down by the army, and 
military means are utilized in gradual stages until the enemy is forced to 
sign a dishonorable peace treaty. This admittedly does not attain to the do¬ 
main spoken of by Sun Zi, wherein “the other army is subdued without 
fighting.” However, it can be considered to be “subduing the other army 
through clever operations.” It is very clear who was superior and who infe¬ 
rior when comparing these two methods of operation. This is, however, 
only a thought. However, it is certainly a feasible thought. Based on this 
thought, we need only shake the kaleidoscope of addition to be able to 
combine into an inexhaustible variety of methods of operation. 


Military Trans-military Non-military 

Atomic warfare Diplomatic warfare Financial warfare 
Conventional warfare Network warfare Trade warfare 
Bio-chemical warfare Intelligence warfare Resources warfare 
Ecological warfare Psychological warfare Economic aid warfare 
Space warfare Tactical warfare Regulatory warfare 
Electronic warfare Smuggling warfare Sanction warfare 
Guerrilla warfare Drug warfare Media warfare 
Terrorist warfare Virtual warfare (deterrence) Ideological warfare 


Any of the above types of methods of operation can be combine 
with another of the above methods of operation to form a complete ) new 
method of operation. l 17 l Regardless of whether it is intentional or umn 
tentional, the carrying out of combined methods of operation using 
e nt methods of operation that go beyond domains and categories 
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ready been applied by many nations in the practice ot warfare. For c.xar^ 
pie, the countermeasure used by the Americans against bin Laden is n a . 
tional terrorist warfare + intelligence warfare + financial warfare + network 
warfare + regulatory warfare; another example is what the NA1 () nations 
used to deal with the Southern Alliance Kosovo crisis: deterrence with the 
use of force + diplomatic warfare (alliance) + regulatory warfare; prior to 
this, the United Nations under pressure mainly from the United States 
adopted the methods of operation against Iraq: conventional warfare + 


diplomatic warfare + sanction warfare + media warfare + psychological 
warfare + intelligence warfare, etc. We also noticed that the means adopted 
by the Hong Kong government during the financial security' warfare in 
August of 1998 to deal with financial speculators were: financial warfare + 
regulatory warfare + psychological warfare + media warfare, and even 
though they paid a heavy price, yet the results of the war were very good 
In addition, the methods for matters, such as the large quantity' printing of 
counterfeit Renminbi in Taiwan, very easily became a warfare measure of 
financial warfare + smuggling warfare. We can see from these examples the 
miraculous effects of applying addition-combination in methods of oper- 
anon. If it is said that, owing to the limitations of technical measures and 
conditions those engaged in warfare in the past were still unable to fteelv 
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ket, an empty basket of military thinking. It is Z T ^ °' 

very strongly directed methods ofoperatL «£££%£ t 
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basket is filled with specific targets and contents does it begin to have di¬ 
rectional,ty and aim. The key to whether or not victory is won in a war is 
nowhere else but in what things you are able to pack into this basket 

Yue Fe. the military strategist during the Song Dynasty in China, 
stated when discussing how to employ methods of operation that “the sub- 
tie excellence of application lies in one-mindedness.” Although this state¬ 
ment sounds very abstruse, yet it is actually the only accurate explanation 
of the correct application of combination. Only if we understand this point 
will we then be able to attain a method of operation which goes beyond the 
multitude of methods of operation. This is then having the myriad meth¬ 
ods converge into one. It is even the final stage of methods of operation. 
Aside from combining the transcendence of being unfettered, you have no 
way of imagining what other method of operation can transcend the net of 
combination. The conclusion is thus so simple, and yet it will definitely not 
arise from a simple brain. 


Notes 

[1] War is the most typical game, and yet it is often not susceptible to the theories 
of classical games. War is intrinsically the irrational behavior of man, and based 
on the various conjectures of the “rational man,” it naturally and easily fails. The 
fearful aftereffects of nuclear weapons have caused mankind to gradually find its 
way back to the long-lost rationality from the most irrational behavior. More¬ 
over, the course of globalization has pushed mankind to accord with the think¬ 
ing of the “rational man” while seeking national security, learning how to cast off 
the “predicament of the convict,” and no longer falling into the hegemony-type 
“cockfight game” of the United States and the Soviet Union. The economic 
game with both cooperation and competition has begun to seep into the mili¬ 
tary sphere and influence warfare in the new era. (Reference can be made to the 
discussion in Zhang Weiying’s [1728 4850 6601] Game Theory and Information 
Economics , Sanlian Bookstore of Shanghai, Shanghai Peoples Press, 1996.) 

[2] Beginning on March 15,1997, the United States’ Army carried out 14 days of 
digitized brigade task force high level operations exercises at the Fort Irwin Na¬ 
tional Training Center in California. According to remarks by Army Chief of 
Staff General Rymer, the aim of this test was to determine whether or not troop 
technology of the 21st century would be able to instantly answer three crucial 
questions in actual warfare: Where am I? Where are my companions? Where is 
the enemy? In view of the test conditions, the troops that underwent rearrange 
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[3] 


[4] 


[5] 


[ 6 ] 


[7] 


[ 8 ] 


• t. j- technology had much faster operat- 
ments and used new weapons wit ig ival capabilities than the pres- 

ing speed, greater lulling power, and March 17-23 of 

ent army. See the reports in Dejense News of the Unit 

1997, for details regarding this exercise. „ . , . j c 

I, was again stressed in the “1997 National Army Strategy of the Untted States 
that the task and military capability level of the Un.ted States Army was to si- 
multaneously win two large-scale regional wars. This actually stdl continued the 
military strategy and army budding poUcy of the “Cold War era. James R. 
Blacker pointed out in his article entitled “Budding a Military Revolution-Type 
United States Arm^A Troop Reform Plan Different From the ‘Four Year 
Military Examination Report’ ” that this policy “was a military plan designed 20 
years ago and selected during a period which ended 10 years ago. (Summer edi¬ 
tion 1997 of the American magazine Strategic Review ) 

Sec the research report of the Strategic Research Institute of the United States 
Army War College, Strategy and the Military Revolution: From Theory to Pol¬ 
icy, Section 8. 

Actually this was an Iraqi problem which Bush was also unable to thoroughly 
resolve. Saddam increasingly became a sore point which the Americans found 
difficult to remove. j 

The “Desert Fox" action adopted recently by the United States and England is 
also an obvious serious offense of large nations in violation of the United Na¬ 
tions’ Charter. 

The original meaning of hacker was neutral and did not carry any derogatory 
sense. Early hackers used their obsession with technology and good intentions 
for society to form a unique hacker standard of logic which was strictly adhered 
to by many people over several generations of hackers. However, in the network 
space of today where the moral degeneration is getting worse day by day, there 
is no longer this gentlemanly attitude. 

In 1996, the Information System Office of the United States Department of 
Defense was set up so as to strengthen the protection of military information 
systems. In the same year, the establishment of the Presidents Committee on 
theProtecnon of Key Infrastructure of the United States was also announced. 
Tins Committee ts responsible for protecting the telecommunications, financial, 
electnc power, water, pipeline, and transport systems. All of this was directed at 
mal threats, and the FM100-6 Field Command Information Operations of the 
United States military clearly stated tha, “the threats facing the information in- 


frastructure are real, their source is the 


areas of technology, and moreover these threats 


entire globe, they are manifested in many 


are growing. These threats orig- 


mate from individuals and groups and wha, is driving them is the militarv. 


pO 
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[9] 

[ 10 ] 

[ 11 ] 

[ 12 ] 

[13] 

[14] 

[15] 

[16] 
[17] 


litical, social, cultural, religious, or individual and trade benefits. These threats 
also come from mformat.on madmen.” (Chinese translation [of FM100- 6]! 


What is most satiricd is that the constructs company of the bin Laden fam- 
dy had been the budder of the barracks of the American army in Saudi Arabia 
The most unsettling aspect of finance terrorism is “hot money” which is able to 
launch destructive attacks upon a nation’s economy within several days, and the 
target varies from national central banks to poor people. 

The History of Warfare in China , Military Translations Press, Vol. 1, p. 78, 
Wddcrness Wars Section. 


Military History of the Western World, written by J.F.C. Fuller, translated by Niu 
Xianzhong [4781 0341 6988]. 


The Evolution of Weapons and Warfare , T.N. Dupuit, pp. 169-176. 

Biography of Napoleon by Taerli [as printed 4781 0341 6988], Biography of 
Napoleon I by John Roland Ross. 

A technique for attacking merchant vessels during World War I using sub¬ 
marines invented by Dengnici [as printed 6772 1441 5412], Commander of the 
Submarine Forces of the German Navy. The main method of operation was that 
after a submarine discovered a merchant vessel, it immediately notified other 
submarines, and after waiting for many submarines to arrive, the submarines 
then launched an attack like a pack of wolves against a prey. 

Research Report of the Strategic Institute of the United States Army War Col¬ 
lege, Strategy and the Military Revolution: From Theory to Policy. 

In our view, the three types of warfare here are all down-to-earth warfare and 
not allegorical or descriptive. Military-type wars are always traditional and clas¬ 
sical wars which use weapons; the various types of wars among the non-military 
type are confrontational and nothing abnormal, yet they display warfare behav¬ 
ior and they are all novel; trans-military type wars are situated between the two 
wherein some have previous methods such as psychological warfare and intelli¬ 
gence warfare, and some are comprised of completely new methods such as net¬ 
work warfare and virtual warfare (this refers to the methods of electronic virtual 
and of Mozi [1075 1311] thwarting Gong Shu Ban [0361 6551 3803]. See the 
chapter entided Gong Shu Ban Sets Up Machinery for the State of Chu to At¬ 
tack the State of Song in Strategies of the Warring States, Protective Strategies 
of the Song). 
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Seeking Rules of Victory: 
The Force Moves Away From the 
Point of the Enemy’s Attack 

7 usually make surprising moves . the enemy expects surprising moves; 
but I move in an unsurprising manner this time to attack the enemy. I 
usually make unsurprising moves; the enemy expects unsurprising moves; 
but I move in a surprising manner this time to attack the enemy. "—Li Shimm 


However much is said about combination, we still have to say that it is not 
enough to focus on combination. It is necessary to further sharpen the 
focus, to see whether there is any secret closer to the core. Without under¬ 
standing the secret of how to conduct combination, it will be useless to 
conduct combination 100 times incompetently. 

In the history of war, there has never been a victory achieved in a 
smooth manner. Thus, in all its versions, the book Jun Yu \Mihtary Talk] 
contains such terms as direction of main attack, main targets of striking, 
feint attack, feint move, and outflank which entail distinguishing between 
the main and secondarv actions. What is behind such terms is not only 
consideration of the need to deceive the enemy or the sound use of force. 
There must be some other reasons. In terms of instinct, all those famous 
generals who have won countless victories, or obscure people, have all re¬ 
alized the existence of something which perhaps should be called rules of 
victory.” Those people have also got close to such rules tens of thousands 
of times. Nevertheless, to this day, no commander or philosopher has ever 
dared to say: I have found the rules. Not even the job of naming such rules 
has been completed. But, actually, the rules are hidden in the waves of mil¬ 
itary practice of mankind. It is proper to say that every classical victory has 
testified to the rules. However, each time, people either do not want to 
admit or do not dare to affirm their encounters with rules of victory, but, 
instead, often attribute the effects of the rules to the favor of some myste 

129 
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nous fare Many “belated pronouncement' works on militaty history off er 
argument, wh.ch are difficult for people to grasp because the arguments 
describe the rules effects in an excessively mysterious manner. But rules of 
victory do exist. They are there. Like an invts.ble man they accompany 
every war of mankind. The party to which their golden fingers pent win 
go through the arch of triumph by stepping on the sorrow of the van¬ 
quished. However, even the victors in war have not truly seen their real 

faces. 

Secretly Conforming to the Rule of the Golden Section 

“Everything is a matter of numbers. Along this line of thought, the an¬ 
cient sage Pythagoras IU unexpectedly encountered a set of mysterious dig¬ 
its: 0.618. As a result, he found the rule of the golden section! 

[A mathematical formula showing the derivation of the figure 0.618 
omitted] 

In the 2,500 years since then, this formula has been considered by 
formative artists as the golden rule of aesthetics. As convincingly tehtified 
to by the history of arts, almost all artistic works considered masterpieces, 
whether created in a casual manner or through intentional effort, have all 
been close to or in accord with this formula in their basic aesthetic features. 
People had long marveled at the beauty of the Parthenon Temple of an¬ 
cient Greece, suspecting it to be the creation of a god. With measurement 
and calculation, it was found that the relationship between its vertical line' 
and horizontal lines were entirely in accord with the 1:0.618 ratio. In his 
book Vers Une Architecture, the great modern architect Le Corbusier also 
established his most important theory of “basic design scale" on the 
basis of the rule of the golden section, a theory which has had profound 
and extensive influence on architects and architecture in the world.!-’! Re¬ 
grettably, this formula which the Creator may have meant to use for re¬ 
vealing to mankind a rule for all spheres through a demonstration in one 
sphere has never moved beyond the realm of artistic creation. Except those 
I f f extraord ‘ nar y S'lls, almost no one has realized that this golden 
other f T the T may beCOmC ’ ° r is ’ a mle ,hat sho “1d also be followed in 

ed,':::, 1 ' was not un,u 1953 «•* j. m ***- 

section wo„7d g , eXPenmen ' P ° in,S aCC ° rdin & to nile of the gol*" 
make it possible to reach the optimal state the most quid*- 
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His discovery was refined by the Chinese mathematician Hua Luogeng 
and turned into the “optimum seeking method,” or the 0.618 method. The 
method was popularized in China for a time. As far as we know, such a 
popularization campaign based on the human-wave tactic produced little 
effect, but this episode demonstrated the prospect of applying the rule of 
the golden section in spheres other than the sphere of arts, t ’l [The text 
does not indicate the location of footnotes 4-12, although they are in¬ 
cluded in the footnote section at the end of the chapter.] In fact, before the 
emergence of the notion of consciously grasping the rule of the golden sec¬ 
tion, people had repeatedly applied it to their own spheres of practice on 
the basis of their instincts. Of course, the military sphere had not been left 
out. We can easily see the ephemeral marks of the paws of this mysterious 
beast in the famous amazing campaigns and battles in the history of war. 
Without looking afar, you will see examples of conforming to this rule 
everywhere in the military realm. The shadow of 0.618 can be seen in such 
things ranging from the arc of the cavalry sword to the apex of the flying 
trajectory of a bullet, shell, or ballistic missile and from the optimum 
bomb-release altitude and distance for an aircraft in the dive bombing 
mode to the relationship between the length of the supply line and the 


turning point in a war. 

By casually reading pages of the history of war, you will be certain 
to be silently amazed by the fact that 0.618, like a golden belt, can be faint y 
seen in ancient, modern, Chinese, and foreign wars. In the Yanhn battle 
between Jin and Chu during the Spring and Autumn Period, Duke Li o 
Jin led a military force in attacking Zheng. The Jin force had a decisive 
battle with the Chu force at Yanlin. Adopting advice made by M.ao 
Penghuan, a defector from Chu, Duke Li used a portion of h,s middle 
army to attack the left army of the Chu force, used another portion to at¬ 
tack the middle army of the Chu force, and used the upper army, lower 
army, new army, and forces of the lords to attack the right army of the Chu 
force. The point of attack selected was exactly at the point of the golden 
section. We mentioned above the Battle of Arbela between fUexandet and 
Darius. The Macedonians selected the juncture of the left flank and the 
center of the Persian force as the point of their attack; marvelously, the 
point was exactly the “golden point tor the entire front. 

For hundreds of vears, people have found it difficult to understan 
why the Mongol cavalry of Gengis Khan were, like a hurricane, able to 
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Such factors as the barbarians’ true- 
sweep across the Eurasian continent ofthe cava lry did not pro- 

ulence, cruelty, and cunningness or t e^ ^ ot her more important 

vide convincing explanations. Per aps ^ ^ golden section showed its 
reasons? As can be expected, the ru e ° ^ ^le f orm ation of the Mon- 

miraculous power again: We can seet a ^ traditional phalanx. In regard 

gol cavalry was different from t e cavalry to light cavalry was 

to their five-row formation, t e r r p t anc j mo bile light cav- 

2:3, with 2 for armored heavy cavalry and ^ ^ ^ 

airy, that is, another examp e o t e g ^ thinker on horseback. It was 

fa" fort underl g e command of such a commander to have more 

rnri'ndtHptrctforoftirtl" The Dutchgen- 

eral Maurice, who had been the first to transform the traditional phalanx 
by mixing similar numbers of musket-armed soldiers and pike-armed sol¬ 
diers, failed to realize this point even in the black powder period when 
muskets were gradually replacing pikes. It was King Gustavus of Sweden 
who adjusted this formation of a strong front and weak flanks, thereby 
turning the Swedish army into an army with the strongest combat power 
in Europe of that time. What he did was to have an additional 96 musket- 
armed soldiers in addition to the squadron composed of 216 pike-armed 
soldiers and 198 musket-armed soldiers. This change gave immediate 
prominence to the use of firearms, thereby becoming the watershed sepa¬ 
rating battle formations of the periods of cold weapons and hot weapons. 
Needless to say, we again saw the shining light of the rule of the golden 
section in the ratio of 198 plus 96 musket-armed soldiers to 216 pike¬ 
armed soldiers. 

There is still more. Let us see how it had stubbornly “manifested” 
itself to give us clear suggestions before we recognized it as something 
more than a rule of arts. Napoleon attacked Russia in June 1812. In Sep¬ 
tember, after failing to eliminate effective Russian forces in the Borodino 


battle, he entered Moscow. At that time, Napoleon did not realize that his 
genius and luck were gradually leaving him bit by bit, and that the peak and 
turning point of his lifelong career were approaching simultaneously. A 
month later, the French forces withdrew from Moscow as it snowed heav" 
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ily . There were three months of victorious advance and two months of de¬ 
clining. It seems that in terms of the time sequence, the French emperor 
was standing on the line of the golden section when looking down at the 
city of Moscow through the burning fire. In another June 130 years later 
Nazi Germany started the Barbarossa Plan against the Soviet Union. For 
as long as two years, German forces maintained their offensive momen¬ 
tum. It was in August 1943 that German forces turned into defense at the 
conclusion ol the Castle action and would no longer be able to launch an 
action that can be called a campaign against the Soviet forces. Perhaps we 
•also have to call the following fact a coincidence: The battle of Stalingrad, 
which has been considered by all historians of war to be the turning point 
in the Soviet Patriotic War, happened exactly in the 17th month of the war, 
that is, November 1942. This was the “golden point” in the time axis en¬ 
compassing 26 months during which the German forces turned from 
booming to declining. 

Let us also take a look at the Gulf War. Before the war, military 
experts estimated that the equipment and personnel of the Republican 
Guard would basically lose their combat effectiveness when losses resulting 
from aerial attacks should total or exceed 30 percent. To make Iraqi forces’ 
losses reach this critical point, U.S. forces extended the bombing time re¬ 
peatedly. When the Desert Sword was taken out of its shield, Iraqi forces 
had lost 38 percent of their 4,280 tanks, 32 percent of their 2,280 armored 
vehicles, and 47 percent their 3,100 artillery pieces, and only around 60 per¬ 
cent of the strength of the Iraqi forces was left. Through such cruel data, the 
mysterious light of 0.618 began to flicker again in the early morning of 24 
January 1991. The Desert Storm ground war ended 100 hours later. 

Such instances scattered across history have truly been something 
marvelous. When viewed in isolation, they do look like accidents happen¬ 
ing one after another. But the Creator never does anything without a rea¬ 
son. If too many accidents demonstrate the same phenomenon, can you 
still calmly view them as accidents? No, at this moment, you have to admit 
that there is a rule here. 

Victory’s Grammar—The Side-Principal Rule 

In Chinese grammar, there is a basic sentence structure. This structure di¬ 
vides a sentence or phrase into two parts, the modifier and the center word. 
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i • nf modifying and being modified, 

Tat "thlttheTorrrod'fieTthe latter and determines the tendency and 
tnat is, mat u I , f u e former constitutes appearance, 

features of the latter. Put more clearly, the rorn rr > 

t We usually determine the differ- 

and the latter constitutes the organism, vve 

ence between one person or object with another person or object not ac¬ 
cording to his (its) existence as an organism or mechanism but accord,ng 
to his (its) appearance and look. From this perspective, relative to the cen¬ 
ter word, the modifier should, to a greater extent, be considered the center 
of a sentence or phrase. For instance, red apple. Before being modified by 
“red,” apple only refers to a kind of fruit in general and is thus general in 
nature. But “red” gives this apple a specificity that makes it possible to de- 
termine it to be “this one.” Obviously, “red” plays a significant role in this 
phrase. Also, for instance, special economic zone. Without the word “eco¬ 
nomic,” special zone is only a concept of geographical division. When 
modified by “economic,” it acquires a special character and orientation, be¬ 
coming the point of support for the economic lever used by Deng Xiao¬ 
ping to reform China. This structure is a basic mode in Chinese grammar: 
the side-principal structure. 

This structure of having the principal element modified by a side el¬ 
ement exists extensively in the Chinese language to the extent that a Chi- 
nesc speaker will not be able to speak without using it. For, if there are only 
subject words in a sentence, without directing modification, the sentence 
will lack clarity because of the absence of such elements as degree, location, 
and mode which can be grasped in a concrete manner. For example, if the 
modifiers in such phrases as “good person,” “good thing," “tall building," 
re flag, and slow running" are all removed, then the center words will 
all become neutral words without specific references. As shown here, in the 

Pd-lment “T"’ f el ‘ ment ’ “ c ° m P‘“ d "i* the “princi- 

Phra Tn o herw P ° S “ ,0n ****** ^mining the sentence or 

fn the H , ds ’ ln 3 Certain sense we ca " use the understanding that 

in the side-principal structure the center word is tK- • • i ■ ■ u 

the modifier serving as the directing element 

element is the body for the “side” element, while the VH " ^ 

soul of the “principal” element. With the body establish H T"' “ 

the role of the soul is obviously of decisive signifi a nce Th “ 1 Tof 
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foundat.cn for the existence of the side-principal structure. At the san,e 
time , as one of the forms of structure of the system of symbols cor ‘7 
aing to the objective world, .t seems to suggest to us something lawlike 
which goes beyond the scope of language. 

Going along this path, we will soon see that the side-principal rela¬ 
tionship exists in a big way not only in such phrases as “good person " “bad 
thing,” “tall building,” and “red flag” or such military terms as aircraft car¬ 
rier, cruise missile, stealth aircraft, armored personnel carrier, self-pro- 
pelled artillery, precision bombs, rapid response force, air-land war, and 
joint operation. This relationship also exists everywhere in the world out¬ 
side the scope of language in a myriad manner. This is the significance of 
our borrowing—just borrowing but not copying—this rhetorical device, 
only seen in human language systems, in our theory. We do not intend to 
arbitrarily juxtapose war with rhetoric, but only intend to borrow the term 
“side-principal” to enunciate the deepest core element of our theory. For we 
believe this side-principal relationship exists in a big way in the movement 
and development of many things, and that in such a relationship the “side” 
element, instead of the “principal” element, often plays the role as the di¬ 
recting element. For the time being, we describe this role as “modification 
by the side element of the principal element" (note: this is not the original 
meaning of the side-principal structure as a rhetorical device, but an ex 
tended meaning as used by us). For instance, in a country, the people are 
the principal entity, while government is the directing element of the coun¬ 
try; in an armed force, soldiers and middle- and lower-level officers con 
stitute the principal entity, while the command headquarters constitute the 
directing element of the armed force; in a nuclear explosion, uranium or 
plutonium is the principal entity, while the means of bomb n S * 
constitute the directing element for triggering chain reactions; in a bout - 
east Asian-style financial crisis, the victim countries are the principal enti¬ 
ties, while financial speculators are the directing element generating 
crisis. Without the direction provided by government, t e peop e wi 
heap of loose sand; without the direction provided bv the cornman 
quarters, soldiers will constitute a mob; without means of bombardment, 
uranium and plutonium will be a heap of minerals; without finanaal 
ulators’ activity to create disturbance, the regulating mec amsms 
countries should have enabled them to avoid financial catastrophes. 
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such a relationship, if the factor of two-way interactions is put aside, i, is 
self-evident which is the side element, which is the principal element, and 
which modifies which. 

As shown through discussions above, this side-principa structure is 
an asymmetrical structure. Thus, the relationship between the side element 
and the principal element is an unbalanced relationship. On this point, the 
situation is very similar to that regarding the rule of the golden section: 
0.618 and 1 form an asymmetrical structure and an unbalanced relation¬ 
ship. We are fully justified in regarding it as another way of stating the side- 
principal formula. For, in this side-principal structure, what is important is 
the side element, but not the principal element. This is also true with the 
rule of the golden section. What is important is 0.618, but not 1. This is 
the common feature of the two. Laws tell us that two things with similar 
features must follow some similar rules. If there is any common rule gov¬ 
erning the golden section and the side-principal structure, it should be the 
following: 

0.618 = deviation toward the side element 


The best case to illustrate this point is perhaps the story of Tian Ji’s 
horse racing. In a situation of inferior overall strength, the great military 
strategist Sun Bin made his classical move which was an adequate exam¬ 
ple of Chinese gaming wisdom. He started by racing Tian Ji’s worst horse 
with the best horse of the king of Qi. After inevitably losing that race, he ; 
used his side’s middle and best horses to beat the opponent’s worst and 
middle horses, thereby ensuring the two-win advantage necessary for 
achieving a victory. This method of using the strategy of losing one and 
winning two (directing element) to win the overall game (principal ele¬ 
ment) can be viewed as having a typical side-principal structure. The result 

2 3 W Hem ng w7r f"“‘ CO " formed entirely to the golden ratio off 

The'golden mk"! the 'pnncipdmk. ^ Unity *** "" 1 

As longfswe b^eve *ats omldd^ed^d 8 ^ 

seen in the functioning of all thim-s we h 'u f ^ “ * 

like the rule of the golden section will not l avf I T T n 
touched. 1 leave the military sphere un- 

Facts are indeed so. 
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The Changshao battle between Qi and Lu: As the two forces con¬ 
fronted each other on the battlefield the Qi force was very aggressive, but 
the Lu force remained mottonless. The Qi force attacked three times with 
three rounds of drum beating but failed to unsettle the front of the Lu 
force, resulting in an obvious decline in momentum. The Lu force took the 
opportunity to launch a counterattack, achieving a complete victory. After 
the battle, the advisor Cao Gui revealed the reason for Qi’s defeat and Lu’s 
victory in this battle: The enemy force “had a great momentum at the first 
round of drum beating, had a weaker momentum at the second round, and 
was exhausted at the third round. As the enemy force was exhausted, while 
our force had full vigor, our force prevailed.” The entire process of the bat¬ 
tle can be divided into five phases: the Qi forces first round of drum beat¬ 
ing—the Qi force’s second round of drum beating—the Qi force’s third 
round of drum beating—the Lu force’s counterattack—the Lu force’s 
chase. From the first to third phases, Cao Gui adopted the strategy of 
avoiding the enemy’s attack, so that the Qi force quickly passed the golden 
point of its attack power without achieving any results. Meanwhile the Lu 
force precisely selected this point as the time of counterattack, thereby fully 
testifying to the rule of the golden section on the battlefield 2,700 years ago 
(3:5 approximately equals 0.618). It can be certain that at that time Cao 
Gui could not have known Pythagoras and his theory of the golden section 


of200 years later. Furthermore, even if he had known the theory, it was not 
possible to accurately determine where the 0.618 point was amid an ongo¬ 
ing battle. But, by instinct, he found the point of section with flickering 
golden light. This is a gift common to all military geniuses. 

Hannibal thought in the exactly same way as Cao Gui during the 
Cannae battle. As Cao Gui did, he urtderstood the secret of declining at¬ 
tack power of enemy forces. Thus, unusually, he deployed the weakest force 
from Gaul and Spanish infantry at the center of the front where the best 
force should have been deployed, letting such weak forces bear attacks from 
Roman forces. As such forces were unable to withstand the attacks, there 
gradually emerged a crescent-shaped indentation. W hether this cune 
crea ted intentionally by Hannibal or accidentally, it became a huge butter 
for absorbing the attack power of the Roman forces. As this strong power 
gradually weakened because of the lengthening of the front an 
foe low point of its momentum at the time of approaching the bottom part 
of foe Carthaginian front, the Carthaginians, who were interior in overa 
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strength but superior in cavalry force, quickly launched their flanking cav¬ 
alry forces to complete the encirclement of the Roman forces, thus turning 
Cannae into a killing field for killing 70,000 people. The two battles were 
different but had a common way of working. In both, the dominant strat¬ 
egy was to evade enemy frontal attacks and to weaken the enemy momen¬ 
tum. An operational approach of obviously deviating from frontal fighting 
was adopted, and the point of decline of enemy attack power was properly 
selected as the optimal moment for the relevant forces’ own counterattacks. 
The operational method used obviously conformed to the rule of the 
golden section and the side-principal rule. 

If the two cases of warfare are not viewed as coincidental or isolated 
phenomena, then we will see the shining of the light of the rule of the 
golden section move widely in the history of war. This point has been per¬ 
haps even more prominent in modem warfare. During the Second World 
War, the entire German operation of attacking France was immersed in the 
pith of the two rules that we discussed. Such moves as changing tanks from 
being subordinate to infantry being the main battle weapons, using 
blitzkrieg as the main operational doctrine on the basis of discarding First 
World War practices, and selecting the Ardennes mountains as the main 


direction of attack of the German forces, an action which surprised Hot 
only the enemy but also conceptually obsolete old generals at the German 
high command, must have seemed to be unorthodox and had a pronfnent 
character of deviation toward the side element. It was this deviation Char¬ 
acter that led to the fundamental change in military thinking of the tin re 
German military' and also made SchliefFen’s dream of “sweeping Lo» 
the English Channel” a nightmare for the British at Dunkirk. Befor ‘ that 
time, who would have thought that the blueprint of this miracle i tould 

come from the hands of two relatively low-level officers—Mansteii and 
Guderian? 

During the same world war. there was also the Japanese atta, k »n 
Pearl Harbor, which was similar to the operation of attacking Fran an 
operation with a prominent side-principal tendency. Isoroko Yama not,, 
used aircraft carriers in the same way Guderian used tanks. Concept (ally, 
Yamamoto still viewed battleships as the main force for decisive nava bat¬ 
tles in the tutu re, but sensitively and correctly selected aircraft carrict I and 
their carrier-borne aircraft as the principal weapons for operations a&inst 
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t ^ e U.S. Navy- More interestingly, he did not carry out frontal attacks on 
the long Pacific coast of the continental United States when launching at¬ 
tacks on the Americans. At the same time, he fully considered the attack 
radius of his joint fleet, that is, the optimal location that his fist was capa¬ 
ble of hitting. Thus he selected, as the point of attack, Hawaii which, while 
being of critical importance to controlling the entire Pacific Ocean, the 
Americans refused to believe to be the point of attack even after receiving 
intelligence before the operation. As should be pointed out, this believer in 
decisive naval battles chose a sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, instead of a 
naval battle dreamed about by him all the time, in the first major battle 
bearing on the future course of the war. Consequently, he won a victory 
with surprising moves by hitting side targets 

With the analysis above, we should understand that neither the rule 
of the golden section nor the side-principal rule should be understood lit¬ 
erally in a narrow manner, instead it is necessary to grasp their essence. A 
rapidly changing battlefield will give any military leader or commander 
neither adequate time nor adequate information for carefully determining 
the point of the golden section or the degree of deviation toward the side 
element. Even the two core elements of the two rules, 0.618 and “deviation 
toward the side element,” are not constants in a mathematical sense. 
Rather, they represent the thousands of manifestations of the god of vic¬ 
tory in ever-changing courses of wars, battlefields, and war situations. 

It is sometimes manifested in the selection of means. For instance, 
during the Gulf War, Schwarzkopf used aerial bombings as the dominant 
means, while using as supporting forces the army and the navy which had 

always been the main combat forces. 

It is sometimes manifested in the selection of tactics. For instance, 
Donitz changed ship-to-ship naval warfare into submarines attacks on 
merchant ships; this “Wolfpack” tactic posed a much greater threat to 
Britain than naval battles. 

It is sometimes manifested in the selection of weapons. For instance, 
Napoleon s artillery, Guderians tanks, Yamamoto’s aircraft carriers, and the 
precision ammunition used in Operation Gold Coast were all main 
weapons which were able to shift the balance in war. 

It is sometimes manifested in the selection of the point of attack, bor 
instance, during the Trafalgar naval battle, Nelson wisely selected the rear 
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portion, instead of the forward portion, of the French fleet as the main 
point of attack, thereby producing a naval war victory, which would lead to 
the birth of a maritime empire. I 13 ' 

It is sometimes manifested in the selection of opportunities of fight¬ 
ing. For instance, in the Fourth Middle East War, Sadat selected 6 Octo¬ 
ber, in the month of Ramadan for Muslims, as the D-day lor Egyptian 
forces’ crossing of the Suez Canal, and launched the attack in the afternoon 
when sunlight, going from west to east, was directed at the pupils of the Is¬ 
raelis’ eyes, thereby demolishing the myth of Israeli invincibility. 

It is sometimes manifested in the uneven deployment of forces. For 
instance, before the First World War, the German High Command for¬ 
mulated the Schlieffen Plan for invading France, planning the bold move 
of deploying 53 of the 72 German divisions on the right flank to be used 
as the main attacking force and deploying the remaining 19 divisions ak>ng 
the long frontlines of the left flank and the center. In this way, the sind- 
table exercise became the most famous war plan in history which was n^ver 
implemented. 

It is sometimes manifested in the use of stratagem. For instanc i, in 
260 B.C., there was a rivalry between Qin and Zhao. The Zhaoxiang 1 jng 
of Qin was not in a hurry to have a decisive battle with the enemy, and 
adopted Fan Sui's adv.ee, first attacking Shangdang in Han to dej rive 
Zhao of its backing. Then he faked a willingness to negotiate a peace, nd. 

aeemrf sow d ‘T'd ^ isshtmce to Zf >“°- He used the s rat- 

eT L r a n pTand ’ “d ’ “ * ^ ,he ° f Zba ° dismissed C fen- 
erai Lian Fo and appointed armchair strategist 7Kn„ v , 

As a consequence, the Zhao force was defeated a^Th “ “T? 

tory and Zhao’s defeat in this battle sh„ id u ° Chan 8P m S- Ql ns nc ‘ 

to Fan Sui's stratagem, rather than to the Qin fi '° Kpr0pedy l be attrib lted 

We should also pay focused attend. T* P° werftllness ' |1! 

enon, that is, that more and more countries”, ^ an ° ,her phe " ’ m ' 

tary sphere when handling important iss, 1 ° okln g be y°nd the l lih- 

and national security issues. They use oth ^ “ poUtica1 ’ eeono nic ’ 

or even replace milily means, s^ “hTeTeT t0 SUPplem '"'’ “ ^ 

achieved by mUitary force alone This has h b J ectlves w hich cann< t be 

it T"”* ■* 

the basis of a conception of war. At th ^ • mCnt ln re ^ atlon to w2 f on 

in foture wars there will be increasingly^™' e T' ^ indica,c T“‘ 

principal structure formed by the unfitly m “ns and^heT ^ ^ 


means. 
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All the selections discussed above had the character of-deviation to¬ 
ward the side element.” Like the rule of the golden section, the side- 
principal rule is opposed to all forms of parallel placement, balance, sym¬ 
metry, being all-encompassing, and smoothness, but, instead, advocates 
using the sword to cut the side. Only by avoiding frontal collisions will it 
be possible for your sword to cut apart things without being damaged. This 
is the most basic grammar of victory for the ancient article of war. 

If we call the rule of the golden section in the sphere of art the rule 
of aesthetics, then why do we not also call the side-principal rule—its mir¬ 
ror image in the military sphere—the rule of victory? 


The Dominant Element and the Whole Thing: 
the Essence of the Side-Principal Structure 

Among the many internal elements comprising a thing, there must be a 
certain element which assumes a prominent or dominant position among 
all the elements. If the relationship between this element and the other el¬ 
ements is harmonious and perfect, it will be in accord with the 0.618:1 for¬ 
mula in some places and, also, in accord with the side-principal rule. For, 
here, “all the elements” constitute the main body, that is, the principal ele¬ 
ment; the “certain element” serves as the directing element and is thus the 
side element. Once an object has acquired specific purposefulness, the hide 
element and the principal element will form a dominant-subordinate rela¬ 
tionship. When two bulls fight, the bulls constitute the principal element, 
while the horns constitute the side element. When two swords are pitted 
against each other, the swords constitute the principal element, while the 
edges constitute the side element. It is very clear which is dominant and 
which is subordinate. When the purpose is changed, a new dominant ele¬ 
ment will emerge and replace the old dominant element and torm a new 
side-principal relationship with all the existing elements. Grasping the rc 
lationship between the dominant element and all the - elements in an objek t 
is tantamount to grasping the essence of the rule of the golden section and 
the side-principal rule. 

On the basis of such an understanding, we can quickh establish tne 
mos t important relationships among all the complex relationships of war 
thc dominant weapons and all the weapons; the dominant means and all 
the means; the dominant force and all the forces; the dominant direction 
an d all the directions; and thc dominant sphere and all the - sphe res. c - rc - 
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lationship between the five dominant elements an t c e ements in the 
five areas basically represent the side-principal relations ip which exists i^ 
wars in a widespread manner. Take again the example of the Gulf War. 1^ 
Operation Desert Storm, the dominant weapons used by the Allied forces 
were stealth aircraft, cruise missiles, and precision bombs, with all other 


weapons playing a subordinate role. The dominant means was the 38 con¬ 
secutive days of aerial bombardment, with other means playing a supple¬ 
mental role. The dominant force was the air force, with all other forces 
playing a supporting role. The dominant direction was to hit the Republi¬ 
can Guard as the target of focused attacks, with all other battlefield targets 
serving as secondary targets. The dominant sphere was the military sphere 
with all other spheres providing comprehensive support in the forms of 
economic sanctions, diplomatic isolation, and media offensives. 

However, it is not our goal to just clarify such relationships. To peo¬ 
ple engaged in war, what is the most important is not to clarify things but 
to grasp and apply such relationships. As we know, all countries’ war re¬ 
sources are limited. Even such a powerful country as the United States still 
has to continually think about cost-effectiveness (the principal of the “least 
consumption of energy”) and how to fight wars in a more marvelous way 
and to produce more splendid war results. Therefore, it is very necessary for 
any country to use and allocate war resources in a sound and strategic man¬ 
ner. This will require finding a correct method, that is, the issue of how to 
conscously apply the side-principal rule. In fact, many countries have al- 
ready subconsciously applied this rule before now. 

capabfcht e H d T ll !5 i0n ° f thC f ° rmer S0yiet Union ’ Russia ' s militar y 

capability has declined continually It W , , 

position of confronting the U S «L u u ° St *“ su P er P ower 

being in a difficult potion! 

of conventional weapons and nuclear’weaLsTn “ tI0 " 

to Russia, being the only superpower in tlT " “ ° veraU wa >' Conmr ? 
have established as their new strategic oh' ' he US ' Armed ForceS 
“comprehensively superior” (amy)® thn * S ' rV ' CCS ‘ 

- d ■ *** "«*• £ Aus 
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equipment, new types of amphibious attack vessels, and long-range stealth 
aircraft have been selected as a new generation of weapons, which appear 
to be replacing contemporary trump cards like tanks of the M-l series, 
aircraft carriers, and k-16 fighters as the dominant weapons in the U.S. 
arsenal. 

As can be seen in the strategic adjustments made by Russia and the 
United States in regard to their respective dominant weapons, it seems that 
the practice ot selecting the dominant weapons on the basis of the magni- 
nide of destructive power is obsolete. As far as the selection of the domi¬ 
nant weapons is concerned, the destructive power of weapons is but one ot 
manv items of technical performance of weapons. What is more important 
than technical performance is the basic consideration of the war aim, oper¬ 
ational objectives, and securin’ environment. Thus, the dominant weapons 
should be the most effective weapons for accomplishing the above- 
mentioned goals. Furthermore, it is necessary to have them organically 
combined with other weapons, so as to formulate the dominant element of 
a complete arms system. Under conditions ot modern technology, dominant 
weapons are no longer individual weapons, but systems of weapons, which 
are also components of larger systems. l 18 l The emergence of a lot of high 
and new technology and the continual adjustment ot war aims have pro¬ 
vided enough space for the selection of dominant weapons and the combi¬ 
nation of dominant weapons with other weapons, and have, at the same 
time, also made the dominant-subordinate relationship between dominant 
weapons and the other weapons even more complicated. I 1 1 

The same factors are also affecting the use of the means ot war. It is 
becoming obsolete to automatically consider military action the dominant 
means and the other means supporting means in war. Perhaps, in the not 
too distant future, the military’ means will be only one of all the available 
means in wars such as one of fighting terrorist organizations of the bin 
Laden category'. A more effective means that can strike at bin Laden in a 
destructive way is perhaps not the cruise missile, but a financial suffocation 
war carried out on the Internet. 

As means have become more complicated, there has emerged a con¬ 
sequence that is unexpected to all soldiers: the civilianization of war. There¬ 
fore, here the issue of the relationship between the dominant force and all 
forces under discussion here also encompasses the issue of degree of partic¬ 
ipation of the entire population in war, in addition to the deployment, allo- 
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cation, and use of military forces in combat sol¬ 

diers' war or quasi-war activities have increasingly become an important 
factor affecting national security, the issue as to which constitute the dom¬ 
inant force in future wars, an issue which has never been a question, has be¬ 
come a question worldwide. For example, the incidents of attacks conducted 
by “web rascals” on the network centers of the U.S. Defense Department 
and the Indian Defense Ministry were evidence in this regard. 

Whether an action is a pure war action, a nonwar military action, or 
a nonmilitary war action, any action of a combat nature will entail an issue 
of how to accurately select the main direction of operation and the main 
point of attack, that is, to determine your main orientation in view of all 
the factors of the war concerned, the battlefields, and the battle fronts. This 
is the most difficult issue even for all those commanders who are in con¬ 
trol of good weapons, a multitude of means, and sufficient manpower. 
However, Alexander, Hannibal, Nelson, and Nimitz as well as Sun Wu and 
Sun Bin of ancient China were good at selecting main directions of attack 
which would surprise enemy forces completely. Liddle Hart also noted this 
point. He referred to the approach of selecting the line of least resistance 
and the direction of action least expected by the enemy as the “indirect 
strategy. As the arena of war has expanded, encompassing the political, 
economic, diplomatic, cultural, and psychological spheres, in addition to 
the land, sea, air, space, and electronics spheres, the interactions among all 
factors have made it difficult for the military sphere to serve as the auto¬ 
matic dominant sphere in every war. War will be conducted in nonwar 
spheres. This notion sounds strange and is difficult to accept, but more and 
more signs indicate that this is the trend. In fact, even in ancient times, war 
was not always confined to one single sphere. Lian Xiangru's diplomatic 
battle of returning the jade in an undamaged condition to Zhao” and the 
virtual war conducted by Mo Zi and Gongshu Ban were classical examples 

msdl'inl"!™ Prc u ' n r “ War W,th "“"military actions. This method of 
a ve Zhr C r T T thr ° Ugh “ in molt.ple spheres should 
«Wd fech„T >P h ay ' The " a of “-P-Hensive use of highly de- 


ancient people, so that people’s dream of winning 


•y . . - 5U ill; 

^-r 8 cr27 lf t- and r ning - ** 

we must be fiiUy prepared inteUectuallyTr^ ^ ^ 


scenario, that is, to be read. 
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t0 carry out a war which, affecting all areas of life „f .u, . . 

m»vbe conducted m a sphere not dominated bv militanT t'"" ', nV ° IV ' d ' 
still unknown what weapons, means, and personnel such J ' “ n °"' 
in "hat direction and sphere such wars will be conducted' " ' U ” a " d 

What is known is one point, that is, that whatever the mode ofwar- 

<*• V ’ C '° ry , alWayS bd0 L n S s *° side which correctly uses the side- 
principal rule to grasp the relationship between the “dominant” and the 
“whole.” 


A Rule, Not a Set Formula 

War is the most difficult to explain and understand. It needs support from 
technolog)', but technology cannot substitute for morale and stratagem; it 
needs artistic inspiration, but rejects romanticism and sentimentalism; it 
needs mathematical precision, but precision can sometimes render it me¬ 
chanical and rigid; it needs philosophical abstraction, but pure thinking 
does not help to seize short-lived opportunities amid iron and fire. 

This is no formula of war. No one dares to arrogantly claim to have 
the perfect method in the sphere of war. No one has ever been able to use 
one method to win all wars. But it does not mean that there are no rules 
regarding war. A few people have had their names listed in the roster of 
ever-victorious generals because they have discovered and grasped rules of 
victory. Those names testify to the existence of rules of victory, but no one 
has revealed the secret. For a long time—almost as long as the history of 
war—people have regarded them as flashes of electricity in the brains of 
gifted commanders, but have seldom realized that they are hidden in 
bloody fighting characterized by collisions of swords and the smoke of 
gunpowder. In fact, any rule is like a sheet of paper, and what is important 
is whether you are able to poke a hole in it. 

The side-principal rule is just such a sheet of paper. It is both simple 
and complicated and both fluctuating and stable. As has often happened, 
a person with a lucky finger sometimes unintentionally pokes a hole in it, 
and the door of victory opens to him immediately. It is so simple that it can 
be expressed by a set of digits or a rule of grammar. It is so complicated that 
you are unable to find an answer even if you are proficient in mathematics 
an d grammar. It is like smoke and is difficult to grasp. It is as constant as a 
shadow and accompanies every sunrise of victory. 
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i we regard the side-principal rule as a principle, h ut 

COn T'h - taken fall account of the re a„ v ,tv of the p rincj ’ 
a theorem. Wc ha ^ d mechaIuca lly and requ.re no n r ' , 

Relative thtnp ^ jbso l utc whiteness, and thus does no, £ 

hlackswans. I 20 " r h ^ of the histo ry of war, we have deter m , ne(i 
H ° W j ’ n - Jl rule is a rule of victory, but how it can be used c „ r 
th alv wiU be an issue for each rndivtdual operator to determine in view of 
the particular circumstances. For the phenomenon of ant.mony in wa, h* 
always nuzzled every person pursuing victory: those actmg agamst the law, 
will undoubtedly fail, but those sticking to set practices are also unlike 
win “Six multiplied by 6 is 36. There are stratagems in numbers, and there 
,re numbers in stratagems. The yin and the yang are coordinated. Oppor¬ 
tunities are there. It is not possible to manufacture opportunities. Manu¬ 
facturing will not work.” The “36 stratagems” constitute the revealing of 
the way things work. That is, no matter how many examples of war we can 
find to demonstrate that the causes of victories involved were in accord 
with 0.618, the next person who plans a war, battle, or engagement strictly 
in accordance with the rule of the golden section will almost certainly eat 
the bitter fruit of defeat. Whether the rule of the golden section or the 
side-principal rule is involved, the key is to grasp the essence and apply the 
principle, instead of making mechanical applications, as the legendary 
Dong Shi emulated the beauty Xi Shi. In the famous Rossbach battle and 
the Luzern battle in European history, the attacking sides in both cases 
used the Alexander-style “diagonal attack formation,” but the results "ere 
totally different. In the Rossbach battle, commanders of the French 
Austrian force copied the history of war faithfully. They made troop m°' e 
ments and built battle formations right under the eyes ot Frederick tl 
Great.The French-Austrian force attempted to use the diagonal format! 
to attack the left wing of the Prussian force. As a result, it was thoroug 
beaten by the Prussian force which made adjustments in deployment 
timely manner. A year later, at Luzern, Frederick again encountere 
ustrian force which was three times as large as Fredericks force. R u ’ 
e, he performed brilliantly. He also used the diagonal attack f° rnia 
managed to annihilate the Austrian force. It is thought-provoking 
• •j C H^^od of operation produced entirely different result'- 
ent te s us that there is no method of war which is always rig }lt ' 
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** onlv rUk ' S ", hKh ■ lrc aKv ,f 5 Correct ' It also tells us that correct rules do 
n0t guarantee t ut there will always he victories; the secret to victory is to 

correctly apply rules. Sim.larly, with regard to the side-principal rule, the 
emphasis is on using the side element for modifying the principal element, 
hut it is not the case that deviation toward the side element will always pro¬ 
duce a victory. Deviation toward the side element means mainly deviation 
in terms of line's of thought and essence, instead ot deviation in form. For 
instance, in actual \\ ai tare, it is not the case that every time the point ot at¬ 
tack should he located at the point ot deviation in a 0.618 style in order to 
he in accord with rules ot victory'. It is possible that this time, Riles ot vic- 
torv call tor frontal breakthroughs. Thus, this time, the “principal” element 
i- the "side" element. This is the nature of war as art. This art clement can¬ 
not be replaced hv mathematics, philosophy or other areas of science and 
technology. :: Thus, we are sure that in this sense the military technolog¬ 
ical revolution cannot replace the revolution in the art of military affairs. 

A' should also be indicated, the side-principal principle is unavoid- 
ahl\ similar to the “surprise/non-surprise” principle advocated by ancient 
Chinese strategists; nevertheless they are not entirely the same, for ancient 
strategists advocated the use ot surprise moves and non-surprise moves at 
different times. As Sun Zi said, “in fighting, it is necessary to use non- 
suprise moves to gather strength and to use surprise moves to achieve vic¬ 
tory. Fighting entails just surprise and non-surprise moves. There is end¬ 
less change to the use of surprise and non-surprise moves.” t 23 l The side 
element and the principal element are not two methods which can each be 
used without the other, but are an expression of an objective law. 1 he most 
important distinction is the following: It is certainly true that in the his¬ 
tory of war the cases of winning with surprise moves have all been mar¬ 
velous because of their excellent execution, but not all victories have been 
achieved through surprise moves. There have also been many examples o 
achieving victories through non-surprise moves. The side principa pr 
ciple is different. Through analysis, the trace of the rule ot victory can be 
seen in everv victory, w'hethcr the victory has been ac ieve t r° u g u 
prise or non-surprise moves: that is, that the victory is t e e feet o t 
side-principal principle demonstrated in either in a surprise 

surprise” wav. r . 

No matter how clear we state the side-principal rule or the rule ot vic¬ 
tory, we can only proceed with the application of the rule in a fuzz) way. 
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hpst wav of reaching clarity. For onlv fi 

So -- S at g ^H in an overa f manne " This is th ' Eas^ 

ness is good for gP uliar wa y, it has met Occidental wisd 0m 
style oi flunking. B 618 A P s a result, Occidental logic, reasoning, and ” 
the goldenpoin understand ing, and murkiness have 

csion and E m and Occidental military wisdom and h av . 

generated the mle of victory that we have discussed. It shines with glitter, 
has both Eastern mystery and Occidental rigor, as l eaves at theTai ht 
Palace are placed on a column at the Pathernon Temple, looking majestic 

and vibrant. 


Notes 

[ 1 ] Pythagoras was a philosopher and mathematician of ancient Greece whose fa¬ 
mous axiom was “Everything is a matter of numbers. That is, all existing things 
can be viewed, in the final analysis, as relationships of numbers. In Pythagoras’ 
theory, things rational and things non- rational were mixed, but his theory still 
exerted profound influences on the development of ancient Greek philosophy 
and Medieval European thought. Copernicus recognized Pythagoras’ astro¬ 
nomical concepts as precursors of his proposition. Galileo was also considered 
an advocate of Pythagoras’ theory. Using the golden section to demonstrate 
harmonious relationships in the world was only one specific application of 
Pythagoras thinking; see Concise Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 1 , p. 715. 

[ 2 ] See Sumincrson, Classical Language of Architecture, p. 90. 

[3] Di\ ide a straight line of the length of L into two sections in such a way that the 
ratio of one section to the entire line equals the ratio of the other section to this 
SCl tK>n ’ tbat ' s > X:L=(L-X):X. Such a division is called the “golden section," and 
the ratio is approximately 0.618. From ancient Greece to the 19th century, p*°- 
p c ' this ratio was ot aesthetic value in formative art. In actual applies 

5 -R 1 ' 1 a o m ^ CSt mCt}UK * is to usc as approximate values such ratios as 2:3,3:5, 
21 13 produced on the basis of the series of numbers of 2 , 3,5,8,13, 

2057-20158 ^ Gmnd Dictionar y] (Shanghai Dictionary Press). 1980, pp 

1 1 mifilra m'l ? “ T™ m " h0<i Used attack aircraft to launch short-™'*' 

aircraft “ d «<< bombs. During an attack, an an*k 

“d 'hen rises to^OOCMftnn re “ Ch ** C ° mbat P °‘ nt < 4 °‘ 5 °h 0 ™ “*At 
5 “10 km from the t • meters * hanging into the combat direction- 

thC ***« to dive and drops ordinance at 1 . 300 - 1 , 60 ° 
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[5] 

[ 6 ] 

[7] 

[ 8 ] 
[9] 


[ 10 ] 


[ 11 ] 


meters and 600—1,000 meters from angles of 30-50 degrees. In diving attacks, 
weapons’ destructive precision is the highest [graph omitted]; see the Russian 
periodical Foreign Military Reviews, No. 10 (1992). 

See Zhongguo Lidai Zhanzheng Shi [ The History of War of China ] (Military’ 
Translation Press), Vol. 1, pp. 257-273, illustrations 1-26 of the annex. 

See Fuller, A Military History of the Western World, Vol. 1, p. 117. This book con¬ 
tains a good analysis of the battle of Arbela and also illustrations graphically de¬ 
picting the situations of the battlefield. 

Masaier Boduo (France), Di Er Ci Shijie Dazhan Lishi Baikequanshu [Encyclope¬ 
dia of the History of World War //] (PLA Press, 1988). “The Soviet Unions War 


Against Germany,” pp. 684-694. 

See “Biographies of Sun Zi and We Qi,” in Shiji [Records of History]. 

See “Cao Gui’s Analysis of War,” in Zuo ZJman. Later, when participating in the 
Qi-Lu meeting at Ke, Cao Gui seized Duke Heng of Qi with a knife, thereby 
forcing Qi to return to Lu land seized from Lu. He was a good general, with 
both courage and wisdom; see “Biographies of Assassins,” in Shi Jr 
The battle of Cannae was the most famous battle in Western history and has 
been mentioned in almost all works on the history of war. The book How Great 
Generals Win, written by Bevin Alexander (U.S.), depicts the battle of Cannae 
vividly with the support of illustrations, and can help to understand the side- 
principal rule” that we have discussed; see Tongshuai Juesheng Zhx Dao [How 
Great Generals Win] (Xinhua Press, 1996), pp. 11-13. 

In 1937-1938 Manstein was the first deputy chief of staff of the German Army. 
Because of internal conflict* in the German Army, Manstein was spelled from 
the Army Command and became commander of the 18th Division. In 1939, the 
German Army Command issued an operational plan for the western front, the 
“Yellow Operation Plan,’ indicating the intention to use frontal assaults came 
„u, by strong right flank forces to defeat die British-French forces expected to 
be encountered in Belgium, while using weaker fot^ to cover die flanks. Ob¬ 
viously, this plan was a refurbished version of the 1914 Schliffen Plan Mansteui, 
then chief of staffof Group Army A, formulated his own operanonal plan ,n the 
name of Group Army A. He submitred the plan to the Army Command re¬ 
peatedly in the form of a memorandum or a draft operational plan. But it was 
rejected by high-raking genends of the Anny Command each tune. Annoyed a, 
Manstein, the Army Command transferred Mansrein to the post of commander 
of the 38th Army. Manstein repotted to Hitler his ideas by taking advantage of 
his meeting with Hider, and persuaded Hider who, entirely a layman in the area 
of military affaits, had a high level of capacity for understanding. The main 
point of one plan, called the Manstein Plan by Liddle Hart after the war, was to 
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. attacU trough the Ardennes mountains, conducting f ( 
conduct a surprise at • armored forces in a concentrated w av . , " 

—** ° n ^Manst^n], Sbigu* Shenli [Los, Victory] (The Academy „f M|| ' 

Mansitanvin IM* ^/people's Liberation Army, 1980). G„deri an ^ 
& T f the 19th Armored Army and the best rmplementing a g ent ^ 
Mm2 Plant ~ Gude.ian [GuderianJ, Shanfi Y,„ [«taW*^ 

, I21 of a flcet ' “ f c, : d ,he **** 

Naw staffs idea of attackmg the Philippines hrst and believed it necessary t0 
launch a sneak attack on the U.S. Pacific Fleet first, so as to paralyze it. 0n 7 
December 1941, under General Nagumos command, 6 aircraft carriers with 
423 aircraft attacked Pearl Harbor according to Yamamotos plan, sinking the 
battleship Arizona and three other battleships of the U.S. Navy and destroying 
aircraft, greatly damaging the U.S. Pacific Fleet; see Liddle Hart, History of the 
Second World War, pp. 276-335. 

[13] Before the Trafalgar naval battle, Nelson told his subordinate captains a “secret 
method,” that is, to change the traditional naval linear operational method by di¬ 
viding the warships into two groups. One group would attack the middle of the 
enemy fleet at a 90-degree angle, separating the rear portion from the middle 
portion. Then concentrated force would attack ships of the rear portion of the 
enemy fleet. Another group would separate the middle portion from the forward 
portion and conduct a concentrated attack on the middle portion. It would he 
too late when ships of the forward portion of the enemy fleet should trv to come 
back to provide help. The Trafalgar naval battle proceeded almost exactly as Nel¬ 
son predicted. Although he was killed from a battle wound, the British Naw 
achieved a complete victory; see Ding Chaobi, Shijie Jindai Haizhan Shi [The 
History of Modern Naval Wars of the World] (Haiyang Press, 1994), pp. 143-155. 

I GebaerdeKangce'erman [asprinted 2706 0761 1422 1 795 1 660 4595 14222581] 
ermany), D, Si Ci Zhongdong Zhanzheng [The Fourth Middle Fast War] 
' angwu Press, 1975); Qiaoen Jinqi [as printed 0829 1869 6855 1142] (U.S.) 
Pro °\lnL Zh0ngd0ng Zhanzhen g [Middle East Wars] (Shanghai Translation 


[U] 

[ 16 ] 

117] 


in 


Press, 1979). 

L f' Zhanzhm Z Shi [The History of War in China) ( 

iranslanun Press),vol. 2 ,p. 197. ' 

its document V SUp ' r ‘ on 1' was a strategic goal advocated bv the U.S. Arm) 
•Global en “"T* ° f the Km S » 2010 " 

ward by the US A - r< aS * ^ st ~ centur y a * r force development strategy P llt 5 
global reach" strut ■ ^ ** ^ enc * °* 1997 to replace the “global toM 

doctrine used to deal with the situation after the O# 
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War. In this respect, the six core areas of capability of the air force were empha¬ 
sized: air and space superiority; global attack; global rapid mobility; precision 
strike; information superiority; and flexible operational support; see “Global Ln- 
gagement and the Conception of the U.S. Air Force in the 21st Century.” 

The concept of the “system of systems” was the result ofjoint research conducted 
bv Admiral Owens, the former vice chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
his senior advisor, Black. According to Owens, the contemporary military tech¬ 
nological revolution is no longer a matter of revolution with regard to warships, 
aircraft, tanks, and other weapon platforms, but there has been the entry of such 
factors as sensor systems, communication systems, and precision guided 
weapons systems. The entry of such systems will generate a fundamental revo¬ 
lution in the force structure and modes of operation of the military. Perhaps, in 
the future, there should no longer be the division into an army, a navy, and an air 
force, but the division into a “sensor force,” “mobile striking force,” and “smart 
support force”; see the interview of Owens by Chen Bojiang, Guotang Daxue 
Xuebao, Xiandai Junshi, and Shijie Junshi. 

[19] We do not support the optimistic view of the technology faction with regard to 
the military revolution. We do not believe that technology can penetrate the fog 
of the “contingency” of war, for contingency in war does not come from physi¬ 
cal or geographical obstacles, but from peoples minds. 

[20] The side-principal rule is not the kind of theorem such as the statements that 
“all men will die” and that “all swans are white.” Rather it is a rule for guiding 

people to victory in war. 

[21] See Fuller, A Military History of the Western World , Vol. 2, p. 201; A Concise 
History' of War, p. 86. 

[22] We do nor reject or neglect mathematical analysis, especially in the era of wic e- 
spread use of computers and in this country of ours where there is a tradition of 
advocating fbzziness and a dislike of precision. In his Guoji Zhengzhi \ujunsh, 
Went, Ruosran Shulianghua Fenxi Fangfa [Several Methods of Quantitative Analy¬ 
sis of International Political and Military Issues), Li Hongzhi mentioned the use 

by Nigula Shiweite [as printed 1441 0657 2139 2457 1218 3676] of the “Beiyete 
[as printed 6296 0673 3676] method” to analyze the Vietnam War, the S.no- 
Soviet conflict, and the Arab-Israeli wars. In 1993 Li 1 longzhi and others made 
accurate forecasts of the Bosnia- Herzegovina war by using the method; see 
Guoji Zhengzhi Yu Junshi Wenti Ruogan Shulianghua Fenxi hangfa (Military 

Science Press). 

[23] The quotation is from “Momentum,” in Sun Zi Binfa [Art of War by Sun Zi]. 
The “surprise-non- surprise” principle is an important concept used by ancient 
military strategists in relation to methods of war. To unpredictably make moves 
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Ten Thousand Methods Combined 

as One: Combinations Th^t 


Today’s wars will affect the price of gasoline in pipelines the 
food m supermarkets, and the price of securities on the stock exchanf 
They will also disrupt the ecological balance, and push their wav into 
every one of our homes by way of the television screen —Alvin Toffier 


Understanding the rules by which victory is achieved [the subject of the 
previous chapter] certainly does not equate to having a lock on victory, any 
more than knowing the techniques of long-distance racing equates to 
hem" able to win a marathon. Discovery of the rules of victory can deepen 
people’s knowledge of the laws of warfare, and increase the standard by 
which military arts are practiced. But on the battlefield, the victor will cer¬ 
tainly not have won because he has detected more of the rules of victory. 
The kev will be which contender truly grasps the rules of victory in their 


essence. 


ice. 

In a possible fiiture war, the rules of victory will make extremely harsh 
demands on the victor. Not only will they, as in the past, demand that 
know thoroughly all the ingenious ways to contest for victorv on t ' 
tlefield. Even more so, they will impose demands which will ^ 

most of the warriors will be inadequately prepared, or will fee ^ 

Aev are in the dark: the war will be fought and won in a uar . 

battlefield; the struggle for victory will take place on a battlefield bevon 

the battlefield. . . ^ p owe U, 

Using this specific meaning, even modern m ‘li t ‘ ir } or 

dnvarzkopf, or even Sullivan [U.S. Army Chief o ta , ^ 

a likashvili cannot be considered “modern. Instea , t h is alreudv ap- 
of traditional military men. This is because a c soldiers. A1 

** b «wee„ traditional soldiers and what we call modern «*» 
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„ is unbridgeable, .t does requ. e a leap ^ 
though th.s PP ‘ s " k .Tomanyprotess.onal mrhtary people, hisis ' * 
complete nulnar) re ^ hope (0 achieve if they spent th P ' 


u very simple. The [necessary new] method . of 


e r est , 
is to 


tc „,i.,llv something they CO 

their lives on it. In^ Ma ' h ia Vel ,i. 

«ate a complete • ^ or fouI> th at is the most i mpo 

Achieve o J ■ poUtical thinker of the Renaissance, (lj, 

b Hh kth rif against —i 

f fand the declining tradition ot knighthood. It mean, using mea „ s 
chivalry an without restraint to achieve an objective- 

s ” mi ! P ,1 for warfare also. Even though Mach.avelli was not the earfa, 

source* of "an ideology of going beyond limits" (Chinas Han Feizi pr , 

ceded him Rl), he was its clearest exponent. 

The existence of boundaries is a prerequisite tor differentiating ob¬ 
jects one from another. In a world where all things are interdependent, the 
significance of boundaries is merely relative. The expression “to exceed 
limits” means to go beyond things which are called or understood to be 
boundaries. It does not matter whether they fall into the category of phys¬ 
ical, spiritual, or technical, or if they are called “limits,” “defined limits,” 
“constraints,” “borders,” “rules,” “laws,” “maximum limits," or even 
“taboos.” Speaking in terms of war, this could mean the boundary between 
the battlefield and what is not the battlefield, between what is a weapon 
and what is not, between soldier and noncombatant, between state and 
non-state or supra-state. Possibly it might also include technical, scientific, 
theoretical, psychological, ethical, traditional, customary, and other sorts ot 
boundaries. In summary, it means all boundaries which restrict warfare to 
within a specified range. The real meaning of the concept of exceeding lim¬ 
its which we propose is, first of all, to transcend ideology. Only sccondar 
ily does it mean, when taking action, to transcend limits and boundaries 
when necessary, when they can be transcended, and select the most app ro 
priate means (including extreme means). It does not mean that extreme 
means must be selected always and everywhere. When speaking of military 
people in this technologically integrated era, there are actually more f acet * 
consider now', an abundance of usable resources (meaning all mater ^ 
non material resources), so that no matter what limits military p c °l 
ere is always a means which can break through those limits, ma 
fe mcans than in the environment from whence Machiavelli 
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Thus, the requirements for modern military people with regard to tran¬ 
scending their way of thinking also involve being more thorough. 

We said earlier [p. 115] that combinations were the cocktails in the 
glasses of the great masters of warfare. [That is, Alexander the Great and 
the martial kings of the Zhou Dynasty never heard of cocktails, but they 
knew the value of the combined use of things.] But in past wars, the com¬ 
bination of weapons, means, battle arrays, and stratagems was all done 
within the limits of the military sphere. This narrow sense of the concept 
of combinations is, of course, very inadequate for today. He who wants to 
win today s wars, or those of tomorrow, to have victory firmly in his grasp, 
must “combine” all of the resources of war which he has at his disposal and 
use them as means to prosecute the war. And even this will not be enough. 
He must combine them according to the demands of the rules of victory. 
Even this will still not be enough, because the rules of victory cannot guar¬ 
antee that victory will drop like ripe fruit into a basket. It still needs a 
skilled hand to pluck it. That hand is the concept of “going beyond limits,” 
surpassing all boundaries and conforming with the laws of victory when 
conducting warfare with combinations. Thus we obtain a complete con¬ 
cept, a completely new method of warfare called “modified combined war 
that goes beyond limits.” [“pian zheng shi chao xian zuhe zhan” 0252 2973 
1709 6389 7098 4809 0678 2069] 

Supra-National Combinations [Chao Guojia Zuhe] 

[Combining National, International, and Non-State Organizations] 

It seems we now face another paradox: in terms of theory, going be¬ 
yond limits” should mean no restrictions of any kind, going beyond every¬ 
thing. But in fact, unlimited surpassing of limits is impossible to achieve. 
Any surpassing of limits can only be done within certain restrictions. That 
is, “going beyond limits” certainly does not equate to no limits, only to the 
expansion of “limited.” That is, to go beyond the intrinsic boundaries of a 
certain area or a certain direction, and to combine opportunities and means 
in more areas or in more directions, so as to achieve a set objective. 

This is our definition of “combined war that goes beyond limits.” 

As a method of warfare with “beyond limits” as its major feature, its 
principle is to assemble and blend together more means to resolve a prob¬ 
lem in a range wider than the problem itself. For example, when national 
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is not simply a matter of selecting ^ 


« f u e answer is i^ 1 j '•““g th(; 

security is threatened ^ but rather a matte rf ^ 

means to confront tn ^ employment of “supra-national combi na . 

pelling the crisis throng ^ ^ nation -state is the highest form 0 f the 

lions’ We see from ^ p)e> the nation-state even equates to ,h e 

idea of security. O [ti anxia 1131 0007, classical name f or 

ChinsO° Nowadays, the significance of the word “country” in terms of na . 
£“£» or geography is no more than a large or small link m .the hu man 
society Of the “world village.” Modern countries are affected more and 
more bv regional or world-wide organizations, such as the European Com- 

ZSt. I .h, E^.. Union! ASEAN. OPEC. APEC, , Wn . 

ternational Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the WTO, and the biggest 
of them all, the United Nations. Besides these, a large number of multina¬ 
tional organizations and non-state organizations of all shapes and sizes, 
such as multinational corporations, trade associations, peace and environ¬ 
mental organizations, the Olympic Committee, religious organizations, 
terrorist organizations, small groups of hackers, etc., dart from left and 
right into a country’s path. These multinational, non-state, and supra¬ 
national organizations together constitute an up and coming worldwide 
system of power. t 3 l 

Perhaps not many people have noticed, but the factors described 
above are leading us into an era of transformation in which great power 
politics are yielding to supra-national politics. The main characteristic of 
this era is that it is transitional: many indications of it are appearing, and 
many processes are just now beginning. National power is a main part, and 
supra national, multinational, and non-state power is another main part, 
d the final verdict on which of these will play the main role on the in- 
fernaiicmal siage has yet to be delivered. On the one hand, the big powers 
it A o f C om j nant P^- In particular, that all-round big power, the 
the risi „r s - an ^. thc big economic P ow ers like Japan and Germany, and 
their own ‘“fl" Ch * na ’ and the fadin S P°wer Russia, are all trying to exert 
ft XTb ^ ° n ^ OVeraU sitUation - On the other hand .here are 
power of sunra- P T <rS | WhiCb . haVC clearl y already begun to borrow the 
and expand theiro 0 " a multmatlona '> and non-state players to redouble 
jectives by relvinvTl ‘ nflu ' nce The y realize they cannot achieve their ob- 
ical example is the n ^ ^ ° Wn P owcr - The most recent and most tvF 

P use Of the euro to unify the European Community. H* 
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vigorous process has continued to today, but it has just now emerged from 
t period of floundering. The time when the process will conclude is still far 
off The recent tiiretctioH and the long-range prospect are not clear-cut. 
They are things which come about as a matter of course. Nevertheless, 
some signs of a trend are evident; that is, the curtain is now slowly falling 
on t he era in which the final decision on victory and defeat is made by way 
of state vs. state tests of strength. Instead, the curtain is quietly opening on 
era in which problems will be resolved and objectives achieved bv using 
supra-national means on a stage larger than the size of a country.! 4 ! 

In view of this, we list “supra-national combinations” as being among 

the essential factors of warfare that exceed limits. 

In this world of mutually penetrating political, economic, ideological, 
technical, and cultural influences, with networks, clones, Hollywood, hot 
girls [la mei 6584 1188—Internet pornography], and the World Cup eas- 
ilv bypassing territorial boundary markers, it is very hard to realize hopes 
of assuring security and pursuing interests in a purely national sense. Only 
a fool like Saddam Hussein would seek to fiilfill his own wild ambition by 
outright territorial occupation. Facts make it clear that acting in this way 
in the closing vears of the 20th century is clearly behind the times, and will 
certainly lead to defeat. Also pursuing its national security and national in¬ 
terests, as a mature great power the United States appeared much smarter 
than Iraq. Since the day they stepped onto the international stage, the 
Americans have been seizing things by force or by trickery, and the bene¬ 
fits thev obtained from other countries were many times greater than any 
one knows than what Iraq got from Kuwait. The reasons cannot be ex¬ 
plained as merely “might makes right,” and they are not just a pro em o 
an evasion of international norms and vetoes. This is because in all its for¬ 
eign actions, the United States always tries to get as many followers as pos 
sible, in order to avoid becoming a leader with no support, out there al 
alone. Except for small countries like Grenada and Panama, against which 
it took direct and purely military action, in most situations the Lmte 
States pursues and realizes its own interests by using supra-national means. 
In coping with the Iraq problem, the method the Americans use was a 
very typical supra-national combination. During the entire course o t eir 
actions, the Americans acted in collusion w r ith others, maneuvering among 
various political groups, and getting the support of practic \ a t e coun 
tries in the United Nations. The United States got this, the premier inter- 
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. n ,11 the world, to issue a resolution to make tro „ 
national organizatton^ *' United States, and dragged over 30 C(% 

under a p ***^ sen , against Iraq. After the war, the United S,„ ts 
tries into thejo.nt o«* an economic embargo ot Iraq »h ich ^ 
was again successful ,n g . (used arms inspections to maintain co„, in . 

continued for eight yea- ^ ^ ]n>q This has , ett Iraq in , ong ^ 

uous political an mi> ‘ econom i c straits. 

political isolation ana ^ tQWard supra-national combination. 

Since the Gul - ^ ^ been increasingly obvious. The more re . 
in warfare or other co ^ thi$ characteristic is, and the more f„. 

cent the event, t e m ore and more countries. In the pas , 

quently it become * ^ fhe bac kdrop for drastic international so- 

ten ,r/huLnce r Worldwide economic integration, internationalization „f 
domestic politics, the networking of information resources the increased 
frequency of new technological etas, the concealment of cultural conflicts, 
and the strengthening of non-state organizations, all bring human society 
both convenience and troubles, in equal means. Th.s is why the great pow¬ 
ers, and even some medium and small sized countries, act in concert with¬ 
out need of prior coordination and set their sights on supra-national 
Kinarinns as the wav to U'-,r „r„kl,-ma 1>1 


com- 


It is for just this reason that threats to modern nations come more 
often from supra-national powers, and not from one or two specific coun¬ 
tries. There can be no better means for countering such threats than the use 
of supra-national combinations. In fact, there’s nothing new under the sun. 
and supra-national combinations are not newly discovered territory. As 
early as the Spring and Autumn period [770-476 B.C.], the Warring States 
period [475-221 B.C.], and the Peloponnesian War [431—404 B.C.], supra¬ 
national combinations were already the oldest and most classical of meth¬ 
ods employed by ancient strategists in the east and in the west. 1 6 1 The idea 
Has not lost its fascination to this day. Schwarzkopf’s supra-national com- 
« at ' on Gulf War can be called a modern version of the classical 
^ Ce + com bined forces. If we must point out the generation gap 
then it h tf, en V'T and t<>day and describe the difference between them, 
and not vert' • \ C anc * ents t ^ le ^ea wa « combinations of state with state- 
national, and non-statT! 200 ?’ ^ mterlockin g supra-national, tran b 
not have imagined th lnatlons - * 7 ^ These three ancient peoples cou 

e principle would remain unchanged in the p re 
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ent. Nor could they imagine the revolutionary changes which have oc¬ 
curred, from technical means to actual employment. The brand-new model 
of “state + supra-national + trans-national + non-state” will bring about 
fundamental changes in the face and final outcome of warfare, even chang¬ 
ing the esse ntial military nature of warfare which has been an unquestion¬ 
able truth since ancient times. This method, resolving conflicts or conduct¬ 
ing warfare not just with national power, but also with combinations of 
supra-national, trans-national, and non-state power, is what we mean by the 
general term supra-national combinations. From an examination of some 
prior, successful examples it can be foreseen that from now on, supra¬ 
national combinations will be a country’s most powerful weapon in at¬ 
tempting to accomplish national security objectives and secure strategic in¬ 
terests within a scope larger than the country itself. M As the world s only 
world-class superpower, the United States is the best at using supra¬ 
national combinations as a weapon. The United States never misses any op¬ 
portunity to take a hand in international organizations involving U.S. in¬ 
terests. Another way to put it is that the United States consistently sees the 
actions of all international organizations as being closely related to U.S. in¬ 
terests. No matter whether the nature of the international organization is 
European, American, Asian, or some other region, or worldwide, the 
1 United States always strives to get involved in it, and manipulate it. The 
1996 U.S. Department of Defense Report put it straightforwardly: “To pro¬ 
tect and achieve U.S. interests, the U.S. Government must have the capa¬ 
bility to influence the policies and actions of other countries. This requires 
the United States to maintain its overseas involvement, especially in those 
areas in which the most important interests of the United States are en¬ 
dangered.” M For example, regarding the establishment of the Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation organization, the initial idea of its concep¬ 
tualize^ Australian Prime Minister Hawke, was that it would only include 
Asian countries, Australia, and New Zealand. However, this idea immedi¬ 
ately encountered strong opposition from President Bush, and it was then 
expanded to include the United States and Canada. At the same time, so as 
to check the momentum of Asia-Pacific economic cooperation, the United 
States spared no effort in instigating some Asian countries to sign inde¬ 
pendent agreements with the North American Free Trade Area. Not only 
did the United States make its way in, it also dragged others out. It might 
well be said that the United States used a double-combination tactic. 
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., closely guarded secret is the attitude ,... 
What people sense wit h the Asian financial crisis. 

methods of the Ame " C ^ ted States immediately opposed a Japanese pro " 
,he storm eru P te ’ monetary fund. Instead, the Umted States adv 0 . 
pos-al to set up a ^* rescue plan, with strings attached, by way of 

cated the imp em Fund , of which it is a major shareholder. Th e 

th e International Monetary . should be f orced t0 acc 

** s u t d K States : F ° r 

when the IMF extended a $57 billion loan to South Korea, it was with the 
condition that Korea must open up its markets completely and allow 
American capital the opportunity to buy up Korean enterprises at unrea¬ 
sonably low prices. A demand such as this is armed robbery. It gives the de¬ 
veloped countries, with the United States as their leader, the opportunity 
to gain unrestricted access to another country’s markets, or to get in and 
clear out some space there. It is little different from a disguised form of 
economic occupation. 1 10 1 If we completely tie together these sorts of 
American methods—the sniper attacks against the finances of Asian coun¬ 
tries by the likes of Soros; the increase over ten years in the Americans' 
general fund total from $810 billion to $5 trillion, still growing at the rate 
of $30 billion per month l 11 !; Moody’s, Standard &. Poor’s, and Morgan 
Stanley lowering the credit ratings of Japan, Hong Kong, and Malaysia at 
the most critical or most delicate times; Greenspan’s concern over whether 
or not the Hong Kong government’s counterattack against “fund raiders 
will change the rules of the game; the Federal Reserve Bank’s exception to 
the rules to aid the Long-Term Capital Management (LTCM) Corpora¬ 
tion, which lost money on speculation; and hearing the sound of “no”dur- 
g the bustle and excitement in Asia and hearing the words “Asian 
entury less frequently with each passing day—consider all this and dis- 
°w c everly it is all seamlessly linked together. ( 12 1 Supposing these 

:rr comb J n ' d and uscd * 

+ trans-nan* SU ^ CSsftll . comblned action with supra-national organizations 
is no direct ev d ° rganiZatl ° ns + n °n-state organizations? Although there 
Federal Reserve k ** l ° pr ° Ve tbat tbe United States government and the 
er R concealed weTpon'” designed and used this extremely 

said that certain ar* ’ J u S 111 ? from the signs, at a minimum it c’ an 
T ^e key to the issued"V \ pn ° r enc °uragement and tacit consent 

whrch we want to discuss here certainly does not l* 
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whether or no, rhe Americans have intentionally used such a weapon 
Bur as a super-weapon, rs ,r practical? The answer is affirmative. ' 


Supra-Domain Combinations 

[Chao Lingyu Zuhe 6389 7325 1008 4809 0678] 


Beyond the Domain of the Battlefield] 
is a concept derived from the concept of territory and used 
to delineate the scope of human activities. Seen in this sense, a domain of 
warfare is a demarcation of the scope of what is encompassed by warfare. 
As with the concept of supra-national combinations,” the idea of “supra - 
domain combinations which we propose is also a shortened form. To be 
precise, these terms should be followed with the words “of actions in war¬ 
fare” if we are to convey in full the intent of these concepts which we are 
constructing and employing. This is to make clear the point that views 
about “supra . . . combinations” driven by beyond-limits thinking are con¬ 
fined to the scope of warfare and its related actions. 


[Combinations 

“Domain” 


The concept of supra-domain combinations lies between the previ¬ 
ously discussed concept of supra-national combinations and the concept of 
supra-means combinations [chao shouduan zuhe 6389 2087 3008 4809 
0678], which will be explained below. As with its placement in our discus¬ 
sion, the concept of supra-domain combinations is an indispensable link in 
the groundbreaking line of thought about going beyond limits. Just as air¬ 
craft had to break the sound barrier before they could fly at supersonic 
speeds, those who are engaged in warfare must break out of the confines of 
domains if they are to be able to enter a state of freedom in thinking about 
warfare. Breaking the boundaries of ideology is a prerequisite for breaking 
the boundaries of action. Without breaking ideological boundaries, even in 
the event of a breakthrough in action being made by relying on intuition, 
it will still be difficult in the end to achieve complete peace of mind. For 
example, the U.S. Army’s doctrine of “fuU-dimensional operations” 
[see TRADOC Pamphlet 525-5] and our “supra-domain combinations 
are different in approach but equally good in their effect (the term full di¬ 
mensional” means in all domains), but the U.S. Army’s “full-dimensional 
operations” seems more like a burst of unusual thinking by a group of smart 
military people, and not something built on the foundation of a line of 
thought which is by its nature a complete breakthrough. And so, because 
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of the domain o 


necessary consequent 


The expansion o. ~ of human activity, and the two are‘i n ^ 

° f ,h d e MaS understanding of this phenomenon has always ^ 
wined. Manki K Although as long ago as Cao Gu, [h er0of 

*e hl SpS P and Autumn period] and as recendy as Collins [John M . 
Collins author of Grand Strategy: Pnnc,pies and Pracfces] here have be en 
farSilht’ed possessors of superior insight who to varying degrees poi nted 
out the mutuallv restricting relationships among the various domains of 
warfare up to now most people involved in warfare considered all the non¬ 
military domains where they were as being accessories to serve militate 
needs. The narrowness of their field of vision and their way of thinking re- 
stricted the development of the battlefield and changes in strategy and tac¬ 
tics to within one domain. From Kutuzov torching Moscow [before aban¬ 
doning it in 1812 ], without pity' destroying over half the country in the 
strategy of strengthening defense works and laying waste to the fields as his 
way of dealing with Napoleon; to the massive bombing of Dresden and 
the nuclear destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, inflicting countless 
civilian casualties in the pursuit of absolute military victory; to the strate¬ 
gic propositions of “massive retaliation” and “mutually assured destruction, 
none of these broke this mold. It is now time to correct this mistaken trend. 
The great fusion of technologies is impelling the domains of politics, eco¬ 
nomics, the military, culture, diplomacy, and religion to overlap each other. 
The connection points are ready, and the trend towards the merging of the 
various domains is very clear. Add to this the influence of the high tide of 
uman rights consciousness on the morality of warfare. All of these things 
... n£ k r * n ^ more an d more obsolete the idea of confining warfare to the 
military domain and of using the number of casualties as a means of the in- 

J!!! ° 3 Warfare is now escaping from the boundaries of blood)’ 
and vet h'*!! ■ C ' .' tm ® 3 trend towards low casualties, or even none at all- 
JX and T S,ty ThiS iS informatio " warfare, financial warfare, trade 
domain of warfare formS of war , new areas opened up m ,Ik 

cannot use and tk n * lS Sense ’ ^ere is now no domain which wad* 1 * 
offensive pittem rw'v 3 ' m0St n ° domain which does not have warfare* 
Pa«em. On October 19,1987, US. Navy ships attacked an W 
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«" , 0i ‘ dri f" 8 P ' atform "; thc Pcrs “" Gulf. News of this reached the New 

y ork Stock Exchange and tmmediately se, off,he wots, stock market crash 

; n the history of Wall Street. This event w w,nU „ , , 

,n / „ . , L ' tm , which came to he known as 

“Black Monday, caused the loss of $560 billion in book value to the Amer¬ 
ican stock market. 1 his is an amount equal to the complete loss of one 
France. In the years since then, time after time military actions have 
touched off stock disasters which then led to economic panic. In 1995-96, 
mainland C hina announced that it would conduct test launches of missiles 
in the Taiwan Strait and that it would conduct military exercises. As the 
missile tracks etched the sky, the Taiwan stock market immediately slid 
downward like an avalanche touched off by a bang. Although these two 
events are not examples of the supra-domain combinations of which we are 
speaking, these two especially do fall in the category of stupid acts like lift¬ 
ing a rock only to smash one’s own foot with it. Their unexpected outcomes 
nevertheless suffice to set our train of thought into motion: if one inten¬ 
tionally takes two or more mutually unconcerned domains and combines 
them into a kind of tactic one can use, isn’t the result better? 

From the point of view of beyond-limits thinking, “supra-domain 
combinations” means the combining of battlefields. Each domain may, like 
the military domain, constitute the principal domain of future warfare. But 
one of the objectives of “supra-domain combinations” is to consider and 
select which domain will be the main battlefield, the one most favorable tor 
the accomplishment of the objectives of the war. From the practical expe¬ 
rience of the conflict between the United States and Iraq we can see that 
the 42-day military action of Desert Storm was followed by e.ght contin¬ 
uous years of military pressure + economic blockade + weapons inspec 
,ions, which was [an example of] the United States using supta-nationid 
combinations to attack Itaq on new battlefield. And without mentioning 
the huge non-military damage caused in Iraq by the.economic bloclude 
the attack on Iraq’s military potential in the form o, the United Nations 
Special Committee for Weapons Inspections led by Butler, - h «kmg 

melting down large numbers of casualty-producing weapons to™ 

years, has already far exceeded the results of the bombing during the 
Gulf War. 

These things make it clear that warfare ,s no longer an activity c 
fined only to the military sphere, and that the course of any war could be 
Changed, or its outcome decided, by political factors, economic factors. 
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«i fetors technological factors, or other non . 
diplomatic factors, c £ far . re aching influence of military and „ 0 „. 
military k^^J^^^^orner of the world, only if we break through the 
mdttary conflic - n the mode ls of our line of thought, take ,h e 

various bnds ^ $0 comp letely affected by warfare and turn 

them^nm playing cards deftly shuffled in our skilled hands, and thus use 
beyond-limits^strategy and tactics to combine all the resources of war, can 
there be the possibility that we will be confident of victory. 

t 

Supra-Means Combinations 

[Chao Shouduan Zuhe 6389 2087 3008 4809 0678] 

[Combination of All Available Means (Military and Non-Military) to 
Carry Out Operations] 

During a war between two countries, during the fighting and killing 
by two armies, is it necessary to use special means to wage psychological 
war aimed at soldiers’ families far back in the rear area? f 14 l When protect¬ 
ing a country’s financial security, can assassination be used to deal with fi¬ 
nancial speculators? f ,5 l Can “surgical” strikes be made without a declara¬ 
tion of war against areas which are sources of drugs or other smuggled 
goods? Can special funds be set up to exert greater influence on another 
country s government and legislature through lobbying? 1 16 1 And could 
buying or gaining control of stocks be used to turn another country’s news¬ 
papers and television stations into the tools of media warfare? 1^1 

Apart from the justifiability of the use of the means, that is, whether 
or not they conform to generally recognized rules of morality, another 
p i n t in common among the above questions is that they all touch on the 
means in a supra-national, supra-domain way. They are also issues 
in at we are talking about when we say “supra-means combinations." 

there h C ^ ear W ^ at su P ra ~ means combinations are, and why 

What “ d be su * fl'ings, then wc must first make clear the following: 

body kno^O," 5 1S <,UeStl0n is Poetically not a question at all. Everv- 
SSrtl" 8 3 - - by which to accomplish an 

“gem arc all imn ‘8 as “ country or an army and as small as a strut 

The relativity of me SeyClUed m “ nS ’ ' he " the <l ucstion is far from simp j 

crable effort We ^ 1SSUC ° n people have expended consi 

" SCe thls sort of relativity in the fact that on one level. 
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something may be a means, while on another level it may be an objective. 
When speaking of supra-national actions, a country is a means, but when 
speaking of national actions, an armed force or another country’s force is a 
means, and the country becomes an objective. Pushing further with this 
reasoning, means of unequal size are like a set of Chinese boxes one inside 
the other. A means at one level serves a higher objective, while at the same 
time being the objective for the means at the next lower level. Dropping 
this discussion of objectives, the complexity of what a means is still re¬ 
mains. We can take any object and examine it from any angle or on any 
level and understand what a means is. From the angle of domains, the do¬ 
mains of the military, politics, diplomacy, economics, culture, religion, psy¬ 
chology, and the media can often be seen as means. And domains can be 
subdivided. For example, in the military domain, strategy and tactics, mi - 
itary deterrence, military alliances, military exerdses, arms control 
weapons embargoes, armed blockades, right down to the use of force, 

are all without doubt military means. 

And although economic assistance, trade sanctions, dtplomattc me¬ 
diation cultural infiltration, media propaganda, formulating and applying 
international rules, using United Nations resolutions, etc,, belong to d.f- 

means. Another example is mathematic . ... tCTm inoloev 

influence of mathematical methods is not seen in military terminology 

uc^ as disposition of forces, base figures [used to plan consumption] of 
sucn as cnspo Rectories probabilities of deaths and wound- 

ammunition, calculation or trajec ,p crienfific 

ings, combat radii, and explosive yields. Moreover, philosophical, scientific 
and artistic methods are also effective in supporting mdrtuy *■*» 
military action. This is why people often refer to nuhtary ideology, mditaty 
theory and military practice as military philosophy, military science and 
military art. Liddell Hart [British officer and military theorist defined the 
word strategy as “the art of using military means to achieve political objec- 
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. . Frora this we can see tha, the concept of means covers a lot of tc , 

„ves. I torn the ^ over l app ing functions, and thus tt ,s no, an 

ritory, on nun J ^ ^ expanding our field of v,s,on and our un- 

easy concept f, P • the principle that there is nothing 

vh h cannot be considered a means can we avo.d he predteament of 
being confronted with too many difficult.es to tackle all at once and he.ng 
at wfts end when we employ means. Durmg the ens,sin 1978 when lra„ 
occupied the U.S. Embassy and took hostages, at first all the United States 
thought of was the rash use ot military means. Only after these failed did 
it change its tactics, first freezing Iran’s foreign assets, then imposing an 
arms embargo, and supporting Iraq in the war with Iran. Then it added 
diplomatic negotiations. When all these channels were used together, the 
crisis finally came to an end.! 18 ! This shows clearly that in a world of un¬ 
precedented complexity, the form and the scope of application of means is 
also in a state of continuous change, and a better means used alone will 
have no advantage over several means used in combination. Thus, supra- 
means combinations are becoming extremely necessary. It’s a pity that not 
many countries are aware of this. On the contrary, it is those non-state or¬ 
ganizations in pursuit of various interests which are sparing no effort in 
search of the use of means in combination. For example, the Russian mafia 
combines assassination, kidnapping for ransom, and hacker attacks against 
the electronic systems of banks in order to get rich. Some terrorist organ¬ 
izations pursue political objectives by combining means such as throwing 
bombs, taking hostages, and making raids on networks. To stir up the wa¬ 
ters and grope for fish, the likes of Soros combine speculation in currency 
markets, stock markets, and futures markets. Also they exploit public opin- 
n and create widespread momentum to lure and assemble the “jumbos 
such as Merrill Lynch, Fidelity, and Morgan Stanley and their partners l'»l 
to join forces in the marketplace on a huge scale and wage hair-raising fi¬ 
nancial wan one after the other. Most of these means are not bv their na- 
“r t ^ thcy ° ften havc a tendency to be violent), but the 
spire us as "h ' are com * ,lned an d used certainly do not fail to m- 
This is bei-an ° W t0 T milltar y or non-military means effectively in war. 

a», S' >; J « S > t-"™ 1 ' 

it conforms to some ° ^ CatCg0ry lt 1S in ’ or at whethef °. 

at whether or • standard - instead, it mainly involves look' 

or not ,t conforms to a certain principle; namely, is it 


not 

ing 
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best way to achieve the desired objective^ Sn l 

principle, then it is the best means. Although otll * C ° nt ° rms tw this 

tally disregarded, they must fulfill the prerequisir V'T ** t0 ‘ 

geous to achieving the objective. That is what 6 ^ ^ ^ advanta ‘ 

1 -t- curnass is nor n t-b P I , , ’ ^ at su P ra " means combinations 

mU f "T? 15 " 0t ° ther [ ” eans l- but ™her the moral standards or nor¬ 
mal principles intrinsic to the means themselves. This is much more diffi¬ 
cult and complex than combining certain means with certain other means. 
We can only shake off taboos and enter an area of free choice of means- 
the beyond limits realm if we complete our picture of the concept of be- 
yond-limits. This is because for us, we cannot achieve objectives merely by 
wav of ready-made means. We still need to find the optimum way to 
achieve objectives, a correct and effective way to employ means. In other 
words, to find out how to combine different means and create new means 
to achieve objectives. For example, in this era of economic integration, if 
some economically powerful country wants to attack another country’s 
economy while simultaneously attacking its defenses, it cannot relv com¬ 
pletely on the use of ready-made means such as economic blockades and 
trade sanctions, or military threats and arms embargoes. Instead, it must 
adjust its own financial strategy, use currency revaluation or devaluation as 


primary, and combine means such as getting the upper hand in public 
opinion and changing the rules sufficiently to make financial turbulence 
and economic crisis appear in the targeted country or area, weakening its 
overall power, including its military strength. In the Southeast Asian fi¬ 
nancial crisis we see a case in which the crisis led to a lowering of the tem¬ 


perature of the arms race in that region. Thus we can see the possibility' that 
this will happen, although in this case it was not caused by some big coun 
try intentionally changing the value of its own currency. Even a quasi¬ 
world power like China already has the power to jolt the world economy 
just by changing its own economic policies. If China were a selfish coun 
try, and had gone back on its word in 1998 and let the Renminbi lose value, 
no doubt this would have added to the misfortunes of the economies of 
Asia. It would also have induced a cataclysm in the world’s capital markets, 
with the result that even the world’s number one debtor nation, a country' 


which relies on the inflow of foreign capital to support its economic pros¬ 
perity, the United States, would definitely have suffered heavy economic 
losses. Such an outcome would certainly be better than a military strike. 
The reality of information exchanges and intertwining interests is 
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„ hro idening the meaning of warfare. Also, any country wh ich 
continually broader 8 capabl l.ties to threaten other countries, and 

plays a decisive rol' Thc use 0 f means singly will produce less and 

not ,ust with mr' - ^ combine d use of various kinds of me ans 

less effect. The . evident. This has opened the door wide f or 

supra-means combinations, and for the employment of these sorts of eon,, 
binations in warfare or quasi-war actions. 

Supra-Tier Combinations 

[Chao Taijie Zuhe 6389 0669 7132 4809 0678] 

[Combine All Levels of Conflict Into Each Campaign] 

When a war becomes a phase of history, the course of the war 
emerges little bv little, like the gradual cooling of molten steel. From the 
earliest small-scale local fights, to campaigns consisting of interrelated bat¬ 
tles on all sides, to wars consisting of a few or even several campaigns, and 
finally to the possibility that a war could spread and become a great inter¬ 
continental or worldwide war; in this way a war proceeds tier by tier up in¬ 
visible steps. Possibly it might also go back down. On each level are strewn 
moaning casualties and the bodies of the dead, the muzzles of the victors 
guns raised High and the rifles of the defeated lying abandoned, as well as 
many plans and stratagems, either wise or stupid. If we start with the last 
page ot a wars history and go backwards chapter by chapter, we will dis¬ 
cover that the entire process is an accumulation, and all of the outcomes re¬ 
sulted from this accumulation. Victory’s an accumulation, and so is defeat, 
n terms of the two combatant sides, they followed a single road to their 
omes. The only difference is to be seen in whether one ascended the 
stairs and went higher or ascended the stairs and fell on them. Leaps and 
sudden changes all occur when you se, foo, on the final step. 

1 nis is practically a rule. 

prudence ^ reSpectec *- eva de °r break the rules requires 

or break such " 8 aboUt is P recisel y how t0 evade 

in level-by-level se 6 1CVC a ^ wars must gradually progress 

is reached. We belie ^ aCCUmu ^ at ‘ n 8 unt il a fateful moment ot destiny 
Finding a wav bv wW U ^ moment ls something which can be created. 

8 ' } WHlCh WC Ca " continuously create that moment and not 
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wait for the accumulation, and then fixing that method as a kind of strat- 
egv, that is the thing which we should do. 

Of course, we know that one battle does not constitute a war, any 
more than one soldier constitutes an army. But this is not the issue we want 
to talk about. Our issue is how to use some method to break down all the 
stages, and link up and assemble these stages at will. For example, take a 
fight or an action on the tactical level, and combine it directly with an ac¬ 
tion on the level of wars, or on the strategic level. We could change warfare 
into something like a dragon with interchangeable limbs, torsos, and 
heads, which we could put together as we like, and which could swing 
freely in any direction. 

This is what is meant by the method “supra-tier combinations.” 
A level is also a kind of restriction, similar to national boundaries, ter¬ 
ritorial boundaries, and the boundaries around means. All are boundaries 
which must be surpassed in the actual practice of supra-combinations 
warfare. 

Herman Kahn divided the threshold to nuclear war into a number of 
stages. Stages like them exist in other forms of warfare as well. But if we 
truly follow Kahn’s line of thought, we discover that the delineation of his 
levels is excessively fine, and is not easy to work with. t 20 l Also, because he 
focused more on dividing warfare into stages based on intensity, he lacked 
penetrating insight into the essential nature of the levels of war. In our 
view, if the cuts dividing the levels of war are made based on the two as 
pects of the scale of war and the corresponding methods of war, then the 
levels of war are greatly simplified, and division into four levels is sufficient. 
On this point, our views and those of some American military analysts are 
basically the same, and differ only in their wording. Our specific delin¬ 
eation is as follows: 


hand War - War Policy [dazhan - zhance 1129 2069 - 2069 4595] 

Var - Strategy [zhanzheng - zhanlue 2069 3630 - 2069 3970] 
Campaigns - Operational Art [zhanyi - zhanyi 2069 1763 - 2069 5669] 
attles -Tactics [zhandou - zhanshu 2069 2435 - 2069 2611] 


The first level is “grand war - war policy." In terms of scale, this is mil¬ 
itary and non-military actions of warfare with supra-national as the upper 
limit and the nation as the lower limit. The fiinction corresponding to it is 
“war policy,” which is what Collins calls “grand strategy.” We call it “war 
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„ this level mainly involves the polihcal strata, 
policy” because strategy Var . strategy.” National level tnilj. 

gems for warfare. The set: ofwar f a re on this level. The fi,n c . 

tary actions include non that is , a country’s military stratag ems 

tion corresponding to it is bJ 

" Stra MrS is “campaigns - operational art.” In terms of scale, this 

r 1L actions lower than a war but higher than battles. The 

refers to com has no title, and often the concept 

function corresponding to this p 

of -c mpaigning” is used indiscriminately. Obviously this obscures the 

implications of the scope and methods of combat operations, and so we 

have chosen the term “operational art [zhanyi; or war arts or art ofwarfare]. 

The selection of the positioning oi this level, lower than strategy and 

higher than tactics, would require elaboration on the meaning of the art of 


warfare. 


The fourth level is “battles - tactics.” This is combat actions on the 
most basic scale. The function corresponding to them is tactics. 

It can be seen at a glance that each of these levels has a corresponding 
combat function 

Speaking of traditional military men, perhaps throughout their lives 
their lessons were on how to be skilled in employing these functions and 
fighting well at whatever level they were on. But for soldiers who are about 
to be in the next century, it is far from sufficient for them just to practice 
these functions on these four fixed levels. They must study how to disrupt 
these levels, to win wars by combining all the factors from supra-national 
actions to specific battles. This is certainly not a mission which cannot be 
accomplished. To put it quite simply, as an attempt to match up war pol¬ 
icy, strategy, operational art, and tactics with methods, the principle of 
supra tier combinations is nothing more than a matter of interchangeable 
and easily transposed roles. Examples are using a strategic method which 
is some sort of non-military action to go along with the accomplishment 
tacti mission, or using a tactical method to accomplish an objective 
on t e war policy level. This is because the trend ofwarfare shows more 

ZoZT C V hl * S ° rt ° f ]indication: ^ is definitely not the case that the 
ter whether V T ^ ** S ° lved ** the ™ans at one level. No mat- 

machete to kill a chTcke^itha f resources ’ or using ’ b jf 

* - a feasible method so long as it works well- 
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H,n Laden used a tactical level method of only two truckloads of explosives 
alut threatened U S. national interests on the strategic level, whereas the 
Americans can only achieve the strategic objective of protecting their own 
safety by carrying out tactical level retaliation against him. Another exam¬ 
ple is that in past wars, the smallest combat element was the combination 
of a man and a machine, and its usefulness would normally not go beyond 
the scale ot battles. In beyond-limits war, by contrast, the man-machine 
combination performs multiple offensive functions which span the levels 
from battles to war policy. One hacker + one modem causes an enemy 


damage and losses almost equal to those of a war. Because it has the 
breadth and secrecy of trans-level combat, this method of individual com¬ 
bat very easily achieves results on the strategic and even war policy levels. 

This is the gist and significance of supra-level combinations. 

In warfare and non-military warfare which is primarily national and 
supra-national, there is no territory which cannot be surpassed; there is no 
means which cannot be used in the war; and there is no territory and 
method which cannot be used in combination. The applicability of the ac¬ 
tions of war to the trend of globalization is manifested in the word “be¬ 
yond.” This word is sufficient to mean using one to apply to ten thousand, 
but what we mean by ten thousand methods combined as one is precisely 
covered by the word “beyond.” It must be pointed out once again that com¬ 
bined war that goes beyond limits is first of all a way of thinking, and only 
afterwards is it a method. 


Notes 

[1] B Russell said of Machiavelli, “People are always shocked by him, and some¬ 
times he was indeed shocking. But if people could shake off their hypocrisy, as 
he did, then quite a few of them would think as he did . . . (as Machiavelli saw 
it,) if an objective is considered to be good, then we definitely must select some 
means which are sufficient to accomplish it. As for the issue ot the means, this 
can be handled with a purely scientific approach, without regard for whether the 
objective is good or bad.” (Junwang Lun (On Monarchy ), Hunan People’s Pub¬ 
lishing House, 1987, pp. 115-123.) 

[2] Born during the Warring States period [475-221 B.C.], Han Feizi was the great 
product of the Legalist school of thought. In speech and actions, he emphasized 
the actual effect, as in “the target at which words and deeds are aimed is results.” 
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[4] 


rher objectives or constraints. (See Zhongguo Sixiang 7 
£££1, ffi-i 7W'). Hou Wailu et a!., eds., 

... and Vw 'r al . ,hc E ( f 

11 cX Alvin Toffler devotes a small section to a d.scuss.on of new types of 
worldwide organizations:- “We are now seemg an extremely s.gn.fican, shift of 
power, namely, from single countries or blocs of count*, to worldw.de 
‘wrestlers’.” By worldwide wrestlers he means non-state bodies, large and small, 
from the European Community to multinational corporations. According to 
statistics from the United Nations’ 1997 Investment Report, the world then had 
44,000 multinational parent corporations and 280,000 foreign subsidiary com¬ 
panies and subordinate enterprises. These multinationals controlled one third of 
the world’s production, and had within their grasp 70% of the world s direct for¬ 
eign investment, two thirds of the world’s trade, and over 70% of all patents and 
other technology transfers. (Source: Guangming Daily , Dec. 27,1998, p. 3, essay 
by Li Dalun titled “The Duality of Economic Globalization.”) 

In Brzezinski’s view, a number of groups of countries will appear in the 21st cen¬ 
tury, such as a North American group, a European group, an East Asian group, 
a South Asian group, a Moslem group, and an Eastern European group. The 
struggle among these groups will dominate conflict in the future. {Da Shikongyu 
Da Hunluan, a Chinese translation of Out of Control: Global Turmoil on the Eve 
of the Twenty-first Century , China Social Sciences Publishing House, p. 221.) 
The usefulness of the United Nations will increase continually, a trend which is 
already evident. (Sec Zouxiang 21 Shiji de Lianheguo {The United Nations, To¬ 
ward the 21st Century), World Knowledge Publishing House, 
r example, ASEAN, the OAU, and other organizations have become or are 
o na honal, regional problem solving groups which cannot be 

(Oin “ ^ StatCS unitcd in opposition to the Qin) and “east-west” 
Warring St T ^ ■ °j a ^ ance °^ a nu mber of states to attack another) of the 
ZhushUWa ’ 7° 116 exam pies °f alliances between countries. {Zhanguo Ct 

[7] S ‘ T T gyExflamed) ’ Ch ‘"‘‘9%.p.4) 

dude combinations betweenco tl0nS,arC am °" g countrics - Thc >' ako 

ganizations. ]„ the Southeast As"""'* a " d ' ranS ~ na,ional or " cn non ' 5taK 
working in combination with th T CmiS WC Can SCe S ° mC C ° UntnCS 

operation against fbnd raiders * ntCrnat,onal Monetary Fund, and good co- 

1 8 1 !n his new [1997] work Tt, n , 

Geostrategic Imperatives B* * , Chei ^oard: American Primacy and # 


[5] 


[ 6 ] 


CUrit ) r * the establish 


writes out a new prescription for world s< 


M u/icsciiLHiun 1WI "— 

° a trans ' Eur asian security arrangement.”The cente 
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[9] 

[ 10 ] 


[ 11 ] 

[ 12 ] 


[13] 


[14] 

[15] 


ot this system is the United States, Europe, China, Japan, Russia, India, and 
other countries. No matter whether Brzezinski’s prescription is effective or not, 
at least it clearly points out a line of thought identical to our own, that of re¬ 
solving national security problems in a larger sphere. Carl Doe has said, “Inter¬ 
national organizations are frequently seen as the optimum path by which to lead 
mankind out of the ethnic national era,” and that the primary mission of inte¬ 
gration is to maintain peace. (See Guoji Guanxi Fenxi {Analysis of International 
Relations ), World Knowledge Publishing House, p. 332.) [authors name ap¬ 
proximated from the Chinese version] 

Annual Report of the Secretary of Defense, Fiscal Year 1996 [translated into 
Chinese], Military Sciences Publishing House [Beijing], p. 5. 

In an essay titled “A Discussion of the New Asian Resistance to Foreigners,” in 
the August 1998 edition of the Japanese magazine Bungei Shunju , Shintaro Ishi- 
hara expresses the view that these various moves by the United States make clear 
its strategic plot to attack Asia. Although the opinions of this “Mr. No” [he was 
a co-author of the nationalistic book The Japan That Can Say No\ are somewhat 
extreme, but not unique to him. (See Cankao Xiaoxi {Reference News), 202 Au¬ 
gust 15-16,1998.) [Reference News is a newsletter with internal distribution only 
among Chinas Party and government officials.] 

See Reference News, September 29, 1998, p. 11, reprinting an article from the 


American magazine Fortune. 

rhe number of observers who hold views similar to those of Shintaro Ishihara 
is certainly not small. Economic observer Konstanin Sorochin expressed a sim- 
ilar opinion in an article titled “What Role does the CIS Play in the Asian Fi¬ 
nancial Crisis?” published on July 16 in the Russian publication Forum. (See 
Reference News, August 15,1998.) 

In todays US. Army, -fidl-dimensional” is a concept limited to the military 
sphere. For example, the principle of "full-dimensional protection” in Joint V.- 
;ion 2010 mainly means strengthening the U.S. militarys ' ormaoon protec 
ion In the opinion of General [Johnnie] E. WUson of the U.S. Army Matenel 
Command, the "Army of the future” capable of moving ,h ' 

votld is a "full-dimensional force.” So it can be seen that the U.S Army s think- 
ng on the concept of "frill-dimensional” discards its essence and just keeps the 
,ame. (See/elnr Ferrer Quarterly, Summer 1996.) [Join, Ferret Quarterly .. . 
lublication of the U.S. National Defense University. That issue earned anat,,- 
le titled -Joint Vision 2010: Americas Military-Preparing for Tomorrow. J 
rhe U.S. Department of Defense has tightened control over military web sites 
m the Internet to prevent hostile powers from using family addresses, Social Se- 
urity Numbers, and credit card numbers to attack service members 
iince the British government allows its secret agents to assassinate the leaders 
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of what are designated as terrorist countries, if some countries saw fi 
speculators who launch destructive attacks against their economies as 
inals or terrorists, would it be considered proper if those countries dealt ' ^ 

speculators in the same manner? ^ tbe 

[16] The legislatures of countries with representative forms of government 
evade encirclement by lobbying groups. For example, America’s Jewish 
zations and its Rifle Association have well-known lobbying groups Ac ^ 
this practice was to be seen long ago in ancient China. In the war between V ' 
Chu and the Han at the end of the Qin Dynasty [209-202 B.C.], Liu Ban ° ^ 
Chen Ping a great deal of money in order to defeat Xiang Yu off the battleff ^ 

[Rebel general Liu Bang ousted Xiang Yu, who had won the fight to succeed k 
Qin Dynasty.] the 

[17] An article revealed that Soros controls Albania’s political scene through contr 1 
of the country’s newspapers. 0 

1181 w" C ,”l F, " xi U “- v, “ World 

“*“ g H ° USC ' PP ' 272 - 27X ““ ap >—“ - 

[19] M„rgar.Stanley Holding Company's worldwide strategic analyst Barton Biggs 
■s constdeted the world's mos, influential investment strategist because he i 1 
ptdent of that 130 bill,on company and he holds 15% of its stock. Before the 
financial storms ,n Thailand and Hong Kong, he and his company both took 

srr poin,ed r ,he dir ' c,,on for specuiators ' <s " *■ 

Cap^r- b l XP vw° n ° f thC Patttrns of ofToday's Internal 

cial Sciences), No. ^ ^ YUm ’ ” SMui Kamt (C *”“ 

Etr^adomreTcariD^ clTc^ A C ° nc '' ,n,al (” Absmct > 

**«). World Knowledge P^bUshL h” Uruelysn Internation* ReL 

mated from the Chinese versionl Then 5 , P ' ““ aPpr °”' 

tivities into three levels strafe ^ normaU y d,v,des combat ac ' 

Manual AFM 1-1, Mel^K “ d '* 6aL ^ ^ ^ 

Aerospace Doctrine of the I! • "i°c " Hangkon S Han gt»n Jiben Lilun (Basic 

Air *■“>• *- 
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Essential Principles 

■■Principles are a code of conduct, but not an absolute one. "—George Kennan 


In the history of warfare, the first person credited with using principles to 
regularize methods of fighting should be Sun Tzu. Principles which he ad¬ 
vocated, such as “know the enemy and yourself and in a hundred battles 
you will never be defeated,” “strike where the enemy is not prepared, take 
him by surprise,” and “avoid the solid and strike the weak,” are still articles 
of faith for modern strategists. But in the West, 2,400 years later, Napoleon 
would reveal his real desire to the world famous Saint-Cyr Military Acad¬ 
emy, which would one day emblazon his name above its main doorway: 
“To write a book, describing the principles of war precisely, and provide it 
to all soldiers.” Unfortunately, when he fought and won wars he had no 
time to write, and after he was defeated he was no longer in the mood. To 
a marshal who created nearly 100 victories in his lifetime, this should be 
neither too big nor too little a regret. But having been born a great man, it 
was enough for him to leave behind a brilliant record of victories for pos¬ 
terity to scour in search of his path to victory. A hundred years afterwards, 
from the wars directed by this old enemy who elicited dread from British 
people both during life and after death, a British general by the name of 
J.F.C. Fuller induced five principles for directing modern wars. HI All of 
the West s principles of modern warfare are descended from these. Al¬ 
though later military regulations of quite a tew countries and several mili¬ 
tary theorists proposed this or that as a principle of war, all of those things 
differ only in minor ways with those originated by Fuller. HI This is be¬ 
cause, from the beginning of the Napoleonic wars to the time prior to the 
Gulf War, apart from the continual increase in lethality and destructive¬ 
ness, there was no reason for an essential change in the nature of war itself. 
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Now the situation 


has changed, because of all that happened during 
' — . r „, fWar The introduction of precs.on guided weapons, 
and after the Gulf • weapons has derailed warfare f rom 

lion-lethal weapons am no' increase d lethality and destructiveness. 

Sid. «■ <-■ »« r » T d r « » 

principles with which ptofessional militruy people are unfam ,ar. 

No principle can rest on a flimsy platform waitmg to coUapse. Th,s is 
even more true of principles of war. Regardless of which mihtary thinker 
produced them, or whatever military headquarters regulations they come 
from, the principles are all undoubtedly the product of repeated tempering 
in the furnace and on the anvil of war. If there had been no wars in the 
Spring and Autumn period there would be no principles of Sun Tzu. If 
there had been no Napoleonic wars, there would be no principles of Fuller. 
In the same way, if there had been no large and small military, quasi- 
militarv, and even non-military wars throughout the world before and after 
the Gulf War, then there would not be proposals for new concepts such as 
the Americans’“full-dimensional operations” and our “beyond-limits com¬ 
bined war.” And of course, the principles of war which emerge with these 
concepts would be out of the question. 

While we are truly sorry that “full-dimensional operations" theory 
died on the vine, we are resolved that “beyond-limits combined war” will 
not be confined to the level of theoretical speculation. Instead, we want to 
see it incorporated into combat methods with practical application. Even 
though the intent of the beyond limits” ideology which we advocate is to 
break through all restrictions, nevertheless there is one constraint which 
must be strictly observed, and that is to abide by essential principles when 
carrying out combat actions. Only in some exceptional situations should a 

principle itself be broken. 

en deep thought about the rules of warfare congeals to become 
some type of combat method, a principle is born along with it. Whether or 
not these combat methods and principles, as yet untested in a new round 

verv hardT S '^ ns P 01ntm g the way to the next victory is still 

dispensable 0 dT U ' pro P osal of ess <mtial principles is no doubt an in- 

f ° r PCrfeCti "S * c °mbat method. Here's a 

and see what thev""^ k"' ^ US ' LetS havc a look at the principle bclo ' V 
What they can bnng ,o “beyond-limits combined war." 
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Omnidirectionality 

Synchrony 

Limited objectives 

Unlimited measures 

Asymmetry 

Minimal consumption 

Multidimensional coordination 

Adjustment and control of the entire process 


Omnidirectionality—360° Observation and Design, Combined 
Use of All Related Factors 

“Omnidirectionality” is the starting point of “unrestricted war” ideology 
and is a cover [fugai mian 6010 5556 7240] for this ideology. As a general 
principle of war, the basic demands it makes on the prosecutor ot a war are 
to give all-round consideration to all factors related to “this particular” war, 
and when observing the battlefield or a potential battlefield, designing 
plans, employing measures, and combining the use of all war resources 
which can be mobilized, to have a field of vision with no blind spots, a con¬ 
cept unhindered by obstacles, and an orientation with no blind angles. 

In terms of beyond-limits warfare, there is no longer any distinction 
between what is or is not the battlefield. Spaces in nature including the 
ground, the seas, the air, and outer space are battlefields, but social spaces 
such as the military, politics, economics, culture, and the psyche are also 
battlefields. And the technological space linking these two great spaces is 
even more so the battlefield over which all antagonists spare no effort m 
contending. M Warfare can be military, or it can be quasi-military, or it can 
be non-military. It can use violence, or it can be nonviolent. It can be a con¬ 
frontation between professional soldiers, or one between newly emerging 
forces consisting primarily of ordinary people or experts. These character¬ 
istics of beyond-limits war are the watershed between it and traditional 

warfare, as well as the starting line for new types of warfare. 

As a very strong principle applicable to actual warfare, ommdirec- 
tionality applies to each level of beyond-limits combined war [described in 
Chapter 7]. At the war policy level, it applies to the combined use of a na¬ 
tions entire combat power, up to supra-national combat power, in an in¬ 
tercontinental or worldwide confrontation. At the strategic level, it applies 
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t0 the combined use in warfare of national resources wht h relate to mi,,, 
trv objectives. A. the operattonal level, .t applies to the combined use 0 „ 
a designated battlefield of various kinds ot measures, and mainly an ar mv 
or force of that scale, to achieve campaign objectives. And at the tactical 
level, it applies to the combined use ot vanous lends ot weapons, equip, 
ment, and combat methods, and mainly one unit or a force ot that scale, to 
execute a designated mission in a battle. It must be kept in mind that all of 
the above combinations must also include intersecting combinations 


among the respective levels. 

Finally, it must be made clear that the scope of combat operations in 
each specific war will not always expand over all spaces and domains, but 
the first principle of beyond - limits combined war is to ponder omnidirec- 
tionality and grasp the combat situation. 


Synchrony—Conducting Actions in Different Spaces 
within the Same Period of Time 

The technical measures employed in modern warfare, and in particular the 
spread of information technology; the emergence of long-range warfare 
technology; the increased ability to transform the battlefield; the linking 
together of battlefields which stretch forever, are scattered, or are different 
by their nature; and the introduction of various military and non-military 
forces on an equal footing into the war—all these things greatly shrink the 
course of warfare. So many objectives which in the past had to be accom¬ 
plished in stages through an accumulation of battles and campaigns, may 
now be accomplished quickly under conditions of simultaneous occurence, 
simultaneous action, and simultaneous completion. Thus, stress on “syn¬ 
chrony” in combat operations now exceeds the stress on “phasing.” M 
Taking as a given the requirement for thorough planning, beyond- 
limits war brings key factors of warfare which are dispersed in different 
cpaces and different domains to bear in the same, designated space of time. 
1 hese factors revolve around the objectives of the war, executing a well- 
arranged team-effort and combined attack to achieve surprise, secrecy, and 
effectiveness A single fiill-depth, synchronized action may be just one 
short beyond-limits combat operation, but it may be enough to decide the 

J' t °"’ e “ a , n !. n " rc war - What we mean by “synchrony" here is not 
eity, iffenng by not even a second, but rather “within the same 
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t | n ie period.’’ In this sense, beyond-limits war is worthy of the name “des¬ 
ignated time warfare.” 

Using this as a standard, the armed force whose military capabilities 
most nearly reach this level is that of the Americans. Given its current 
equipment and technology, one of the U.S. military’s information cam¬ 
paign systems [xinxi zhanyi xitong] can within one minute provide data on 
4 000 targets to 1,200 aircraft. In addition to this is the extensive use ot 
long-range attack weapons systems.This has led to a proposal for a ‘full- 
depth simultaneous attack” operations ideology. In terms of space, the U.S. 
military is starting to abandon the pattern of actions with a gradual push 
from the periphery towards the depth, and in terms of time, it is abandon¬ 
ing the obsolete combat model of sequential actions. However, judging 
from some documents openly published by the military, the Americans 
line of thought in this regard so far is still confined to the scope of military 
action, and they have been unable to expand it to battlefields beyond the 

military sphere. ! 5 1 


Limited Objectives—Set a Compass to Guide Action 
within an Acceptable Range for the Measures [Available] 


Limited objectives means limited in relation to measures 
principle of setting limited objectives means that objectives 


used. Thus, the 
must always be 


smaller than measures. t f 

When setting objectives, give fall consideration to the feasibility 

accomplishing them. Do not pursue objectives which are unrestncte in 
time and space. Only with limits can they be explicit and practical and 
only with limits can there be functionality. In addition, after accomp is 
ing an objective, one will then have the resilience to go on and pursue the 
next. M When setting objectives, one must overcome the ment ty o crav 
ing great successes, and instead consciously pursue limited objectives and 
eliminate objectives which are beyond one’s abilities, even though they may 
be proper. This is because every objective which is achievable is limited. No 
matter what the reason, setting objectives which exceed allowable limits of 
the measures available will only lead to disastrous consequences. 

The most typical illustration of expanding objectives is the mistake 
which MacArthur made in the Korean War. Subsequent to that are simi¬ 
tar mistakes committed by the Americans in Vietnam and the Soviets in 


I 
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Afghanistan, which prove that no matter wha, son o act,on „ „ and no 
matter who is executing it, when objectives are greater than measures, the n 
defeat is certain. Not all of today's statesmen and strategists are clear „„ 
this point. The 1996 U.S. Department ol Defense Report contains this 
premise from President Clinton: “As the world’s most powerful nation, w e 
have a leadership obligation, and when our interests and sense of values are 
subject to great danger we will take action. When he spoke those words, 
obviously even Clinton was unaware that national interests and sense of 
values are strategic objectives of two completely different scales. If we say 
that the former is an objective which American power can protect through 
action, the latter is neither an objective that its power can achieve nor is an 
objective which the United States should pursue outside its own territory. 
“World’s number one,” an ideology' corresponding to “isolationism,” always 
makes the Americans tend to pursue unlimited objectives as they expand 
their national power. But this is a tendency which in the end will lead to 
tragedy. A company which has limited resources but which is nevertheless 
keen to take on unlimited responsibilities is headed for only one possible 
outcome, and that is bankruptcy. 

Unlimited Measures—The Trend is Toward Unrestricted 
Employment of Measures, but Restricted to the 
Accomplishment of Limited Objectives 

We speak of unlimited measures as related to limited objectives. PI The 

trend toward no limits is a trend toward continual enlargement of the 

range of selection and the methods of use of measures. It is not intemper- 

e use o measures, and even less is it absolutist use of measures, or the use 

• fk SO ute Unlimited measures to accomplish limited objectives 

is the ultimate boundary. 

j CaS T are ‘ nse P ara ble from objectives. For a measure to be unlini- 
throuT"*, 0 aC “ mpliSh SOme desi g na “ d objective, one can break 

!h Ta mZ ; " S r d Sdm am ° ng Various measures. This is no. to say 

likes Atomic’ 6 Ca " SCPara,ed fr0m ob j ectives a " d However one 

«r annihi,a,e mankind ’ h - ™ wd 

measure must serve to accoLof Jh"* ' heyvlolated the P nna P> e that a 
aside The emnlr, c P 1S an °hjective. Finally people laid them 

6 em ployment of unrestricted measures can o Jy be, as Confucius 
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put it, “as one pleases, but not beyond the rules.” Here, “rules” means ob¬ 
jectives. Beyond-limits ideology expands “as one pleases” the range of se¬ 
lection and the methods of use of measures, but this certainly does not 
mean expansion of objectives as one pleases.” It only means to employ 
measures bevond restrictions, beyond boundaries, to accomplish limited 
objectives. Conversely, a smart general does not make his measures limited 
because his objectives are limited. This would very likely lead to failure 
on the verge of success. Thus, the limited must be pursued by way of the 

unlimited. 

Sherman’s advance toward Savanna in the American war between the 
north and south was not in search of combat, it was to bum and plunder 
all along the way. It was a measure used to destroy the economy in the 
southern army’s rear area, to make the southern populace and the southern 
army lose the ability to resist, thus accomplishing the north’s war objective. 
This is an example of the successful use of unlimited measures to achieve 
a limited objective. In contrast to this example, in the fourth Mideast War 
[the Yom Kippur War, 1973], to accomplish the combat objective desig¬ 
nated by its front-line generals, which was the occupation of the Sinai 
Peninsula, the battle plan of the Egyptian Army’s Supreme Command was 
just to break through the Bar Lev Line and consolidate control of the 
Sinai. Egypt attempted to use limited measures to achieve a limited objec¬ 
tive. The results are well known. Egypt lost its hold on victory when vic¬ 
tory was in its very grasp. t g l 


Asymmetry—Seek Nodes of Action in the Opposite 
Direction from the Contours of the Balance of Symmetry 


“Asymmetry” [fei junheng 7236 0971 5899] as a principle is an important 
fulcrum for tipping the normal rules in beyond-limits ideology. Its essen 
tial point is to follow the train of thought opposite to the balance of sym 
metry [junheng duicheng 0971 5899 1417 4468] and develop combat ac¬ 
tions that line. From force disposition and employment selection of 
main combat axis and the center of gravity for the attack, allthe way to h 
allocation of weapons, in all these things give two-way consideration 
effect of asymmetrical factors, and use asymmetry as a measure to accom- 

PllSh No matte* whether it serves as a line of thought or as a principle guid- 
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• „ «vmmetn' manifests itself to some extent in every 

-a employing the principle of 

v o mclv allows us always to find and exp.ott an enemy, soft spots.The 
I „ fighting elements of some poor countries weak countr.es, and non- 
le entities have all used “mouse toying with the cat -type asymmetneal 
combat methods against much more powerful adversary In cases such as 
Chechnya vs. Russia, Somalia vs. the United States, Northern Ireland guer¬ 
rillas vs Britain, and Islamic Jihad vs. the entire West, without exception we 
see the consistent, wise refasal to confront the armed forces of the strong 
country head-to-head. Instead, the weaker side has contended with its ad¬ 
versary by using guerrilla war (mainly urban guerrilla war) I 9 ), terrorist war, 
holy war, protracted war, network war, and other forms of combat. Mostly 
the weaker side selects ns its main axis of battle those areas or battlclines 
where its adversary does not expect to be hit. The center of mass of the as - 
sault is always a place which will result in a huge psychological shock to the 
adversary. This use of asymmetrical measures which create power for one¬ 
self and make the situation develop as you want it to, is often hugely effec¬ 
tive. It often makes an adversary which uses conventional forces and con¬ 
ventional measures as its main combat strength look like a big elephant 
charging into a china shop. It is at a loss as to what to do, and unable to make 
use of the power it has. Apart from the effectiveness it displays when used, 
asymmetry in itself is a rule of action suggested by the golden rule. Of all 
rules, this is the only one which encourages people to break rules so as to use 
rules. Also it is an effective prescription for methodical and well-balanced 
medical treatment for a chronic illness of thought. 

Minimal Consumption—Use the Least Amount of 
Combat Resources Sufficient to Accomplish the Objective 

The principle of minimal consumption is, first of all, that rationality is 
more important than thrift U0] ; second, the size of combat consumption is 
decided by the form of combat UU; and third, use “more” (more measures) 
to pursue less (lower consumption). 

Rationality involves two aspects, the rational designation of objec- 
ves an the rational use of resources. Rational designation of objectives, 
esides spealying objectives that fall within the circle of the measures to 
be used, also refers to the need to compress the objectives' load, and as 
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much as possible make them simple and concise. Rational use of resources 
obviously means using the most appropriate method to accomplish an ob¬ 
jective, and not just imposing a single-minded requirement to economize. 
Economizing, that is, using the minimum amount of resources, has mean¬ 
ing only it the prerequisites tor accomplishing an objective are met. More 
important than perfect tamiliarity with principles is how the principles are 
applied. Whether or not the minimum amount of combat resources is used 
to accomplish an objective depends on what form of combat operation is 
selected. The Verdun campaign is called by war historians a meat grinder, 
because both sides waged a senseless war of attrition. Bv contrast, the rea¬ 
son Germany was able to sweep away the joint British-French force after 
crossing the Maginot Line was because it combined the shortest length ot 
time, the optimum route, and the most powerful weapons in a blitzkrieg. 
So it can be seen that the key to truly achieving “minimal consumption is 
to find a combat method which makes rational use ot combat resources. 
Today, with objectives and the measures to accomplish them assuming 
many complex forms as never before, confronting a complex objective in 
just one sphere and with just one measure will definitely tall short of the 
mark. The result of a mismatch between measures and objectives is in¬ 
evitably high consumption and low effectiveness. The line ot thought lead¬ 
ing out of these difficulties is to use “more” to attain “less.” That is, to com¬ 
bine the superiorities of several kinds of combat resources in several kinds 
of areas to form up a completely new form of combat, accomplishing the 
objective while at the same time minimizing consumption. 

Multidimensional Coordination—Coordinating and Allocating 
All the Forces which can be Mobilized in the Military 
and Non-Military Spheres Covering an Objective 

“Multidimensional” here is another way of saying multiple spheres and 
multiple forces. It has nothing to do with the definition of dimensionality 
in the sense of mathematics or physics. “Multidimensional coordination 
refers to coordination and cooperation among different forces in different 
spheres in order to accomplish an objective. On the face ot it, this defini¬ 
tion is not at all novel. Similar explanations are to be found in many com¬ 
bat regulations, both obsolete and newly published. The only difference 
between it and similar explanations is, and this is a great difference, the in- 
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■ ,f non-military and non-war factors into the sphere of War dj 
traduction of noi Jn other wo rds, since any sphere can be c „„, 

t«tly 'f” tba" ' nd force • a „ be uscd under combat conditions, we shou| ' 
.battlefield,* . multidimensional coordination as the^ 

bC , m ° re ‘"If ,he military dimension with various other dimensions i n , he 
ordination t objective . |( i$ not the case that in all wars mili, arv ac . 

fon must be considered as the primary form of action. With warfare fac . 

the equalization of the various dimensions, this concept will become a 
fonnula for addressing the questions of future wars. M 

The concept of multidimensional coordination can only be estab¬ 
lished within the context of a specific objective. Without an objective, w c 
cannot speak of multidimensional coordination. But the size of an objec¬ 
tive determines the breadth and depth of the coordination of each dimen¬ 
sion. If the set objective is to win a war at the war policy level, the spheres 
and forces needing coordination may involve the entire country, or may 
even be supra-national. From this we can generalize that in any military or 
non-military action, no matter what the depth of the spheres and the 
quantity of forces it involves, coordination among the various dimensions 
is absolutely necessary. This certainly does not imply that in each action the 
more measures mobilized the better. Instead, the limit is what is necessary. 
The employment of an excessive or an insufficient amount in each dimen¬ 
sion will only cause the action to sway between edema and shriveling, and 
finally the objective itself will be in jeopardy. The bit of Eastern wisdom, 
going beyond the limit is as bad as falling short,” is helpful to our under¬ 
standing and our application of this principle. 

In addition, we urgently need to expand our field of vision regarding 
forces which can be mobilized, in particular non-military forces. Besides, 
as in the past, paying attention to conventional, material forces, we should 
pay particular attention to the employment of intangible “strategic re 
s such as geographical factors, the role of history, cultural traditions, 
ethnic identity, dominating and exploiting the influence of i nter 
natmnal organizations, etc. [»] But this is still not enough. In applying this 

trrear-f mUSt ^ SO come U P with beyond-limits action, and to th e 
place m f te , nt P oss ible make multidimensional coordination a common 

tional comh ,n ° rC ^ nar y operations, and bring about interlocking, g ra 
combinations at every level from war policy to tactics. 
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Adjustment and Control of the Entire Process—During 
the Entire Course of a War, from its Start, through its 
Progress, to its Conclusion, Continually Acquire 
Information, Adjust Action, and Control the Situation 

Warfare is a dynamic process full of randomness and creativity. Any at¬ 
tempt to tie a war to a set of ideas within a predetermined plan is little short 
of absurdity or naivete. Therefore, it is necessary to have feedback and re¬ 
visions throughout the entire course of a war while it is actually happening, 
in order to keep the initiative within ones grasp. This is what is meant by 
“adjustment and control of the entire process.” 

Because of the addition of the principle of synchrony, we cannot un¬ 
derstand the adjusted and controlled “entire course” to be a prolonged one. 
With modern, high-tech measures, this process may take the blink of an 
eye. As we said before, the time it takes to fight one battle can be sufficient 
to wind up a whole war. This may make the entire course of a war extremely 
short, and incidentally make adjusting and controlling it much more diffi¬ 
cult. 

Today, with information technology welding the entire world to¬ 
gether into a network, the number of factors involved in a war is much, 
much greater than in past wars. The ability of these factors to cloud the is¬ 
sues of war, and their intense influence on war, means that loss of control 
over any one link can be like the proverbial loss of a horseshoe nail which 
led to the loss of an entire war. M So, faced with modem warfare and its 
bursts of new technology, new measures, and new arenas, adjustment and 
control of the entire process is becoming more and more of a skill. It is not 
a kind of technology. What is needed to grasp the ever-changing battle¬ 
field situation is greater use of intuition, rather than mathematical deduc¬ 
tion. More important than constant changes in force dispositions and con¬ 
tinual updating of weapons is the whole set of combat rules which are the 
result of the shift of the battlefield to non-military spheres. The outcome 
of all this is that one will be sent to an unexplored battlefield to wage an 
unfamiliar war against an unknown enemy. Nevertheless, one must adjust 
and control this entire unfamiliar process if he is to win. 

“Beyond-limits combined war” is this use of strange, completely new 
methods of combat to wage war. 
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• • i„ c are aPP b ^ blc to an . v be y°nd-li n 

All of the above principles are 

combined war. because a side adheres to the 

Victory is certain y n n0 doubt leads to defeat. Principles 

above principles, but violating them no ao pies 

arealways essential conditions for victory in war, but they are not the only 

conditions. . . • .1 , 

In the absence of a principle that vtctory ,s certain, there are only 

sential principles. We should always remember this point. 


es- 


Notes 


HI 


[ 2 ] 

[3] 


[41 

[5] 


The five principles which Fuller summarized from the Napoleonic wars are at¬ 
tack, maneuver, surprise, concentration, and support. Besides this, following the 
views of Clausewitz, Fuller also induced seven principles similar to those of the 
Napoleonic wars: maintain the objective, security of action, mobile action, ex¬ 
haust the enemy’s offensive capability, conserve forces, concentrate forces, and 
surprise. These principles became the foundation of modern military principles. 
(See “The Writings of Fuller” in Zhanzheng Zhidao (Combat Command), Liber¬ 
ation Army Publishing House, pp. 38-60.) 

An example is the U.S. Army’s nine main military principles: objective, offen¬ 
sive, concentration, economy of force, mobility, security, surprise, simplicity, and 
unity [of command]. These are very similar to the principles of war of the 
Napoleonic era. 


1 he battlefield of bevond-limits war differs from those of the past in that it en 
compasses all natural spaces, such as the social realm, and the continually devel 
oping sphere of technology where space is now measured in nanometers. Todat 
these spaces are interlocked with each other. For example, outer space can b 
seen as a natural space, and also as a technological space, because each step ii 
the militarization of outer space requires a technological breakthrough. In th 
same way, the interdynamics between society and technology are to be seen con 
stantly. There is no more typical example of this than the effect of informatioi 
technology on society. From these things we can see that the battlefield is ubiq 
uitous, and we can only look upon it with “omnidirectionality ’" 

Wars ,n the past involved, in terms of space, forces charging from boundan area 

,nt ° dC k Pth8 ’ m terms of time - division into phases. Bv contrast, in terms o 
space, beyond-hmits war instead goes straight to the core, and in terms of tin* 

[FootnT “ S ° ften n ° lon S er be characterized by phases. 

O e not mar ed in original text, but assumed to belong here] There is n< 


I 

I 
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more typical example of this than four principles in the U.S. military’s Joint Vi¬ 
sion 2010, which are, dominant maneuver, precision engagement, focused lo¬ 
gistics, full-dimensional protection. All of these proposed new principles arc for 
military warfare. 

[6] Setting limited objectives is not a matter of whether or not one is constrained 
subjectively, but rather whether or not restricted measures are exceeded. Mea¬ 
sures are restrictions which cannot be exceeded when setting objectives. 

[/ ] For details, see How Great Generals IVin by Bevin Alexander, pp. 101-125. 

[8] Before the fourth Mideast War, the Egyptian “Baierde Plan” [inaccurate Chinese 
phonetic for “Badr”? (the war began on the anniversary of the Battle of Badr, 626 
A.D.)] was divided into two steps. The first step consisted of forced crossings of 
the Suez Canal, breaking through the Bar Lev Line, and taking control of a 15-20 
km [deep] area of the east bank of the canal. The second step was to attack and 
capture a line running from the Mitla Pass to the Giddi Pass to the Khatima Pass, 
guarantee the security of the east bank of the canal, and then expand into the 
enemy’s depth as the situation warranted. But in actual combat, as soon as the 
Egyptian Armv crossed the canal it went on the defensive. It was five days before 
it resumed its offensive, and this gave the Israeli Army an opportunity to catch its 
breath. 

[9] The famous researcher of the development of capitalist society, Buluodaier [fer- 
nand Braudel? 1580 5012 0108 1422], placed particular emphasis on the “orga¬ 
nizational usefulness” of large cities in the capitalist world. Despite its big size, 
this world nevertheless has a number of fulcrums, central cities such as New 
York, London, Tokyo, Brussels, and maybe Hong Kong. If these were attacked 
simultaneously or if guerrilla war broke out there simultaneously, it would leave 
the world in chaos. (The Motive Force of Capitalism , Buluodaier [Fernand 


Braudel?], Oxford Press) 

[10] Military principles have always included [the concept] economize, mainly re¬ 
ferring to the need to pay attention to controlling the consumption of manpower 
and materiel during wartime. In beyond-limits warfare, rational usage is the 


only correct [way to] economize. 

[11] Beyond-limits war allows for a great deal of leeway in the selection of the forms 
of combat. Naturally there is a big difference between the cost of conventional 
military warfare and warfare in which finance plays the leading role. Therefore, 
the cost of a fiiture war depends mainly on what form of warfare is selected. 

[12] The most important [step toward] equality among various dimensions is to 
overcome the concept that “the military is supreme.” In fiiture wars, military 
measures will only be [considered] one of the conventional options. 

[13] In this regard, China is richly endowed by nature. A long cultural tradition, 
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. ■ of aggression, the strong economic power of , hc 
peaceful ideology, no his 7 Security Council, etc., all these 

Chinese people, a seat on the UniteC^ ^ 

things are important strategic res ®“ r he outcome of wars just as they 

IH] In modem warfare, fotturtou, computer _ too ’ 

did in antiquity. If a fee - a — « a P disaster . (This is entirelv 

and burn ou, a, a crmcal —' “ fcv ap M6 over thc Gul f „ J 

possible It was a factor in a mistaken att y . „ | 

P° SS1 . . . i in the “friend or foe device aboard a Black- 

pened because the electrical circuit in tne m u . 

Lwk helicopter fequentlv overheated, and the avtatots would occasronahv 
switch i, off to lower the temperature.) This rs perhaps the modern vers,on of 
the loss-of-a-horaeshoe story. For this reason, then, adjustment and control 
must continue “through the entire course. 
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Conclusion 


"Computerization and globalization . . . have produced several thousand 
global enterprises and tens of thousands of international 
and inter-government organizations. ” — E. Laszlo 

*Mankind is making progress, and no longer believes 
that war is a potential court of appeals. Bloch 


At a time when man’s age-old ideal of “the family of man is used by 
IBM in an advertisement, “globalization” is no longer the prediction o - 
turists. An era in which we are impelled by the great trend of technologi¬ 
cal integration that is plastered all over with information labels, agitated by 
the alternately cold and warm ocean currents from the clash and fusion o 
civilizations, troubled by local wars rising first here then there and by 
domino-like financial crises and the ozone hole over the South Pole, a 
which causes everyone, including the futurists and vis.onar.es, to fee 
strange and out of place-[such an era] is in the process of slowly unfold¬ 
ing between the dusk of the 20th century and the dawn of the 21st century. 
Global integration is comprehensive and profound. Through its ruthless 
enlightenment, those things which must inevitably be altered or ev 
pelled are the positions of authority and interest boundaries m which na¬ 
tions are the principal entities. The modern concept of nation states 
which emerged from the Peace ofWestphal.a HI in 1648 is no longer the 
sole representative occupying the top position in social, political, economic 
and cultural organizations. The emergence of large numbers of meta¬ 
national, trans-national, and non-national organizations, along with t e 
inherent contradictions between one nation and another, are presenting an 
unprecedented challenge to national authority, national interests, and 

nati °At the time of the emergence of the early nation states, the births of 
most of them were assisted by blood-and-iron warfare. In the same way, 
during the transition of nation states to globalrzaflon, there is no way to 
avoid collisions between enormous interest blocs. What is different is that 
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the means that we have today to untie the Gordian Knot M ate not 
mereTy swords, and because of this we no longer have to be hke our ances¬ 
tors Jho invariably saw resolution by armed force as the last court of ap¬ 
peals. Any of the political, economic, or dtplomattc means now has suffi. 
cien, strength to supplant militiuy means. However, mankind has „„ 
reason at all to be gratified by this, because what we have done is nothing 
more than substitute bloodless warfare for bloody warfare as much as pos¬ 
sible. W As a result, while constricting the battlespace in the narrow sense, 
at the same time we have turned the entire world into a battlefield in the 
broad sense. On this battlefield, people still fight, plunder, and kill each 
other as before, but the weapons are more advanced and the means more 
sophisticated, so while it is somewhat less bloody, it is still just as brutal. 
Given this reality, mankind s dream of peace is still as elusive as ever. Even 
speaking optimistically, war will not be wiped out rapidly within the fore¬ 
seeable future, whether it is bloody or not. Since things which should hap¬ 
pen will ultimately come to pass, what we can and must focus on at present 
is how to achieve victory. Faced with warfare in the broad sense that will 
unfold on a borderless battlefield, it is no longer possible to rely on military 
forces and weapons alone to achieve national security in the larger strate¬ 
gic sense, nor is it possible to protect these stratified national interests. Ob¬ 
viously, warfare is in the process of transcending the domains of soldiers, 
military units, and military affairs, and is increasingly becoming a matter 
for politicians, scientists, and even bankers. How to conduct war is obvi¬ 


ously no longer a question for the consideration of military people alone. 
As early as the beginning of this century, Clemenceau stated that “war is 
much too serious a matter to be entrusted to the military.” However, the 
history of the past 100 years tells us that turning over warfare to the politi¬ 
cians is not the ideal way to resolve this important issue, either. 15] People 
are turning to technical civilization, hoping to find in technological devel¬ 
opments a valve which will control war. But what makes people despair is 
that the entire century is just about gone, and while technology has made 
great strides, war still remains an unbroken mustang. People still expect 
wonders from the revolution in military affairs, hoping that high-tech 
weapons and non-lethal weapons can reduce civilian and even military ca¬ 
sualties in order to diminish the brutality of war. However, the occurrence 
of the revolution in military affairs, along with other revolutions, has al¬ 
tered the last decade of the 20th century. The world is no longer what it 
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was originally, but war is still as brutal as it has always been. The only thing 
that is different is that this brutality has been expanded through differences 
in the modes in which two armies fight one other. Think about the 
Lockerbie air disaster. Think about the two bombs in Nairobi and Dar es 
Salaam. Then think about the financial crisis in East Asia. It should not be 
difficult to understand what is meant by this different kind of brutality. 

This, then, is globalization. This is warfare in the age of globalization. 
Although it is but one aspect, it is a startling one. When the soldiers stand¬ 
ing at the crossroads of the centuries are faced with this aspect, perhaps 
each of them should ask himself, what can we still do? If those such as 
Morris, bin Laden, and Soros can be considered soldiers in the wars of to¬ 
morrow, then who isn’t a soldier? If the likes of Powell, Schwarzkopf, 
Dayan, and Sharon can be considered politicians in uniform, then who isn’t 
a politician? This is the conundrum that globalization and warfare in the 
age of globalization has left for the soldiers. 

Although the boundaries between soldiers and non-soldiers have 
now been broken down, and the chasm between warfare and non-warfare 
nearly filled up, globalization has made all the tough problems intercon¬ 
nected and interlocking, and we must find a key for that. The key should 
be able to open all the locks, if these locks are on the front door of war. And 
this key must be suited to all the levels and dimensions, from war policy, 
strategy, and operational techniques to tactics; and it must also fit the 
hands of individuals, from politicians and generals to the common soldiers. 

We can think of no other more appropriate key than “unrestricted 
warfare.” 

Notes 

[lj The general term for the European agreement of 1648. This brought an end to 
the 80-year war between Spain and Holland, and the Thirty Years’ War in Ger¬ 
many, and it is also seen as laying the foundation for all the treaties concluded up 
to the breakup of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806. 

[2] The states position as the ultimate entity is being challenged from various quar¬ 
ters, and the thing that is most representative as well as being most worrisome, is 
that the state s monopoly on weapons is being seriously challenged. According to 
the views of Earnest Jierna [as published 0679 1422 4780] in Nationality and Na¬ 
tionalism, a state is defined as the only entity that can use force legally. According 
to a 1997 public opinion survey by Newsweek magazine in the United States rc- 
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[3] 


[4] 


will come from in the 21st century,” 32 n er - 
girding "where the threat to seiu 2 6 percent believed that it would be 

cent believed it wou ' fficki grou ps, 15 percent believed it would be 

international crime an ru i v com ing in fourth. In a small pamphlet that 

PAM PH L ET 525-5- FORCE XXI OPERATIONS), the non-nat,on forces are 
clearly listed as -fimtre enemies," saying that "non-nation secunty threats, using 
modern technologies that give them capabilities similar to those of nation states, 
have become increasingly visible, challenging the tradmonal natton state environ¬ 
ment. Based on the scope involved, these can he dtvtded into three categories. 

(1) Subnational. Subnational threats include political, racial, religious, cultural, 
and ethnic conflicts, and these conflicts challenge the defining features and 

authority of the nation state from within. 

(2) Anational. Anational threats are unrelated to the countries they belong to. 
These entities are not part of a nation state, nor do they desire to establish such 
a status. Regional organized crime, piracy, and terrorist activities comprise 

these threats. 

(3) Metanational. Metanational threats transcend the nation state borders, 
operating on an interregional or even global scale. They include religious 
movements, international criminal organizations, and informal economic 
organizations that facilitate weapons proliferation. See The World Map in 
the Information Age , Wang Xiaodong, Chinese People’s University Press, 
1997, pp. 44-46. The U.S. military does not treat transnational companies 
which seize monopolistic profits as security’ threats, and in addition to their 
deeply-rooted awareness of economic freedom, this is also related to the tact 
that they still limit threats to the military arena. Transnational companies such 
as Microsoft and Standard Oil-Exxon, whose wealth rivals that of nations, 
may also constitute real threats to national authority, and can even have a 
serious impact on international affairs. 

Legend has it that after Alexander the Great led his army into the interior of Asia 
Minor, he went to worship in the temple of Zeus in the city of Gordium. In the 
temple there was a wagon which had formerly belonged to Midas, king of Phn 
gia. It was secured very tightly by a jumbled cord, and it was said that no one had 
been able to untie it. Faced with this, Alexander pondered for a moment, then 
suddenly pulled out his sword and severed it at one stroke. From this, “Gordian 
knot” has come to be another term for intractable and complex problems. 

In future wars, there will be more hostilities like financial warfare, in which a 
country is subjugated without spilling a drop of blood. Think about it for a m<' 
ment. What would the disastrous impacts have been on the economies of I l° !, h 
Kong and even China if the August 1998 battle to protect Hong Kong’s finan«->- 
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had failed? furthermore, such situations are by no means impossible, and if it had 
not been tor the collapse of the Russian financial market, which caused the finan¬ 
cial speculators to be under attack from the front and the rear, it is still hard to pre¬ 
dict how things would have turned out. 

[5J Regardless of whether we are talking about Hitler, Mussolini, Truman, Johnson, 
or Saddam, none of them have successfully mastered war. This also includes 
Clemenceau himself. 
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Afterword 


The motives for writing this book originated from military maneuvers 
which caught the attention of the world. Three years ago, due to partici¬ 
pation in the maneuvers, Xiangsui and I encountered each other in a small 
city in Fujian called Zhao An. At the time, the situation was becoming 
daily more tense on the Southeast coast, both sides of the straits were all 
set for a showdown, and even the task force of two American aircraft car¬ 
riers rushed a long way to add to the trouble. At that time, the storm was 
brewing in the mountains and the military situation was pressing so that 
people were suddenly moved to “think up strategies when facing a situa¬ 
tion.” We therefore decided to write this book, a book which would be able 
to concentrate together the concerns and thoughts each of us had over the 
past several decades and especially during the last ten years concerning 

military issues. 

There is no way of relating in detail how many telephone calls we 
made, how much mail was sent, and how many nights we stayed awake 
over the next three years, and the only thing which can serve as evidence 

for all of this is this small and thin book. 

We must first apologize to readers for the fact that, even though we 
were very conscientious and toiled painstakingly in the writing of this 
book, yet after the written word reflecting ideas were set down much like 
shooting stars traveling across the sky and cooling into meteorites, all of 
you (including ourselves) will still be able to find many mistakes and places 
which are inappropriate. We shaU not employ the apologetic words of 
“We request your kind solicitude” to seek forgiveness but shall rather only 

make corrections in the second edition (if there is one). 

Upon the occasion of the publication of this book, we would like to 
here sincerely thank the Chief-of-Staff Cheng Butao and Assistant Chief- 
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~ rhe PLA Literature and Arts Publishin 

of-Staff Huang Guorong, of the , n * n g 

House for their unswerving support whereupon thts book was a Me to be so 
quicklv published within such a short period ot time. We would also life 
,o thank Xiang Xiaomi, Director ot the First Book Edi mg Depart mcnt . 
She has carefully and rigorously proofread the entire book as she had done 
with the other four books which we have edited, and provided many very 
valuable recommendations. We do not know any better way of expressing 
our thanks aside from the deep gratitude which we feel. 

Lastly, we would also like to thank our families for the sacrifices they 
made towards the completion of this book, and this is again something 
which cannot be expressed in words. 1 he entire book was completed in 
manuscript form between March 2 and December 8 of 1998 in 
Gongzhufen - Baizhifang in Beijing. 

[ Written on Februarv 1,1999] 
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